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PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS fOR ENCLISH READER^ 

Editkd by WIAIAM knight, LL.D., 

Frofensor of Muni Flillmophy in the Uiiivcnity of St ftndrowe. 

In crown 8vo VolunieA, with Portraits, pflce St. 6d. 

PsHCARTiSH, by PnifcHHor Mahfifly, Diib- siz, by J. nicodore Mcrz.— Vico, by Pro- 

llii.—IIrTLisft, by Ucv. W. Lucas C^olllns, fcssor Flint, BUliiibiirgb.— Homes, by Pn>- 

M.A.— DKitKRi.FA', by ProfcsBiir Cntniibult fttssor Crtsmi Hobcrtj»ijii.— UuliK, by the 

FrBHer. —FuiiTB, by Professor AduiuH^M), E<llt»»r.-.Si»iNo7.A, by the Very Hev* Prl**’ 
Owens Mnnehesbir. — - Kant, by cii»il I'nlnJ, Qla^ow, — Bacon : Rirt L 

PnifesHor Walloco, OxfunJ.-ilAMaiftN, by The Isfr, by Profostun* NIcliol.— Bacoh: 

ProffSHor Veib'.b, OluMfrow. — HwiWi, by Part It. rlilmsophy, by the. same Author. 

PrufcHMiir Eflwanl Cnird, OlnHKow.—LEiii- liOCKK, by Pnifcssor Campht^J Fnuwr. 

• Mill, . . . /nprf<;.am/hoi. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 

Editkd by Mks OLIPHANT. 

Iwmwu 8 vo, 2 n. 6 U. 

Contents of thf Serltst. 

Hantr, by the BMitor. — Voltaihk, by Editor. — Ooiixeillr and ItAriKB, by 

Ociiml Sir fi. B. Tlaiiilcy, K.C.B. Henry M. TrollotK*. — • Madaup. de 

- -pAHt'AL, by Prliif!i]Mi1 Tnllwli. — Pkt- .S^vioNf:, by Miss Tiinckcrny.— JF on- 

iiAiK'ii, by Henry llcevo, CMJ.—Ook’I'hk, taink, and otiikb F’iiknch Favi^ihth, 

by A. lTaywait1,*Q.(\-MoLihnK, by tlie by Kev. W, V.ueas Collins, M.A.--Sfmii.* 

Kdltof and F. 'iWvcr, M.A.— Montaigne, lku, by daiinnt Siine, M.A., Author of 

by Bev. W. 1^. Folliiis, M.A.— Kauri.ais, *lA!SHiii^, his Life snd Writings.'— T asso, 

iiy Walter Besaiit, M.A. — Fai.ukiion, by by B. *1. IJasell. -> ilorssEAU, by Henry 

K. •!. Hnsclb— -S aint Siarov, by C!lifl-uii Qn‘v Ctrubuin.— ALFiti-n> de Mvbbet, hy 

W. C-oIlins, AI.A. — Ckrvantkh, by the C. F. Oliphaut. 

/n piT}Kirftion. 

LEorAKDi. I)y the Editor. . 


'ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR. ENCLISH READERS. 

Edit^ by the Bkv. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 

Foni]>leti; in HA Vols. crown 8vo, cloth, price 2 h. Dil. ench. And may hlao be hod in 
14 Vgliiinefl, strongly and neatly bound, witli calf or vellum back, £3, 10a. 

^ • Contents o/the Scrietf. 

Homer: Tmk Iliah, by the Efiitor.— Terencr, by the Bilitor— The Coviiee* . 
Homer: The Ouvrsey, byJhc Editor.— tauieh op CjGsar, by Anthony Trollono. 
HuitonoTUR, by George C. Swnyiui, M.A.— — ^Tauitus, by W, B. Doniio.— CiCMO, ly 

XKNOMidN, by Sir Alcxaiuler Gnuit. Burt., the Editor. — Plinv'b Lcttehb, by the 
LL.I>.— ET?iiip|^Eiii, by W. B. Donne.— Uev. Alfhxl Clinrch, M.A., and the Rev. 
Aristopiianeh, by tile Editor.— Plato, by W. J. Brodribb, M.A. — Livv, Iw the 
t.Tlftoii W. rollitis, M. A.— Lucian, by tba Editor.— Ovtn, by the Rev » A. Cnuroh, 
EitlUir. — dSauiiVLua, the lliglit Ilev. H.A.— Catulluh, Tidullub, akd Pmo- 
the Bishop of Cnluinlsi.— Sopho«:lrs, by pfjitivh, by the Rev. Jaa. llRvieB|M,A. 
(.■liftnn W . Collins, M. A — Hbbiod and — Demo8THENBb, by the . Rev. w. J. 
ThAn»nih, by the Kcv. \ . Dnvlus, M.A.— Brodribb, M.A.— Ajusiotli, bgr Sir Ahn* 
Ghees ANTHOLoar, by) Lord Neavvs.— ander Grout, Bart, LL.D.— TmiofDtliM^ 
ViHuTL, by tlie Editor.-^ Horace, by Sir by the Editor. — LncHEnua, by W, It 
Theodore Martin, R.O.B.— Juvenal, by Mallock, M.A— Ptstun, by the Riy« P. 
Edward Wallbnl, M.A. — Plautcs and D. Mortee, M.A. 

Mihipdag Bertev?.— ** It U dimcolt to eatlinatc too highly the value of aaeih a loriea as 
tlila in Id^ng ' English nadoro ' on Insist, exact an fiur as It goea, into thoee olden tlmee 
which are bo remote, and yet to many of ub NO dote." 
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•ALISON. 

History of Europe. By Sir AnciiiKALO Alison» Bart., D.C.L. 

1. Fiv)iri the Conunenceiiient of the French Kevolutiou to 

• th<( Ikittlo of WntoiiiKi. ' 

LiiiltAMY 'KifiTH.iN, M vol!«.y Portniifit. l)i*iiiy t(vo, £10, IOh. 
A.vnTiii:R KnjTitiN, in 'JO \o]h. crnwii A:ii. 

Pwipi.E'a Kmtion, I'J vol8. crowij 8vo, £‘J, )}4. 

2. Continuation to the Accession of Louis Napoleon. 

• LiujujiV Eiutkin, h vols. 8vo, £0. 7 h. »ki. 

l*£ori.K’8 UoiriuN, 8 vo^N. cnnv» 8vo, ;i4H. 

Epitome of Alison’s History of Euro|M*. Thirtieth Thou- 

sand, 7 h. ihl. 

Atlas to Alison’s History of EurojK). By A. Keith Johnston. 

LiiiRAKY KnitioN', <l«!iiiy 4t4i, £8, la. S 

Edition, 81s. J kt. • 

Life of Joliri Duke of Marlliorough. With some Account of 

hia and of tin* War of th<: SuocitHHion. TliiAl Edition. 2 vi»U, 

6vo. PortmitH and Maim, :H)k. 

Essays : Historical, Political, and Miscellaneous^ 3 vols. 

di'iiiy 8v(>, 4r)H. 

ACROSS FILXNCE IN A CARAVAN : RkisP. wiwe A(x-oi;nt 

OP A Journey from noHD£At;x n* iSKN<»A in the ''Ksi arcot,'' takpn in ilic Winter 
ISSiMH). IJy llio Autiior of * A lluy of my Lifr at Eton.' With liflyEiliiHinitioiiH 
by John WhIIacv, afUn* Skatcluia by the Aulliur, and a Map. OiMny kvo, Ifiri. 

ACTA SANCTORUM HIBERNIA; Ex Codicn Saluiauticensi. 

Ntinc prliDuin iiiteipt) eflita opera Cakoi.! de SaiLm' ct iToamii dk Hacker, e 
' iTttflu, Uoj^oifniplioniiii iJollaiASnnoniin ; Auctiint id HuinntuH lAirpirnln 

Joanne Patricio MAi«;nioNE IIotrak. tn Onn hundAmin 4 Volume, l^ound in 
half roxbui^ic, £*2, 2s.; in paper cover, 31 h. «>!. 

AGBICULTITRAL HOLDINGS ACT, IflaJ. With Notes l»y a 

XKMBBB or TOE Biohland and Aohiccltural SikIety. Svo, 8s. Oil. . 

AIKMAN. 

. Mairazee and the Principifs of Manuring. By C. M. Aikmak, 

B.8e*, F.II.S.K., &c. Leiiturcr on Agricnltuml CliennlMtiy, West of ScJUaiui 
Ibcbnictl CoUegn ; Examiner in CbemkfUy, University of tilasicaw. i'rown hvo. 

IShnTtljf. 
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AIKMAN. 

Farmyard Manure : Its Nature, Composition, and Treatment. 

Crown 8vo, IM. (t<l. ® 

AIRD. Poetical Works of Thomas Airtl. Fifth Edition, with 

Meiiiftir (if tlifi Author by tlir Rvr. JAitniNC Wallace, and Portrait. Crown Sro, 
7m. i}(1. 

Allardyce. 

The City of Sunshine. By Alkxandisii AUiARDTCB. Three 

VOlA. ]K)st 8 vo, Al, Tim. TmI. 

Memoir of the Honourable (Jeorge Keith ElphinstciLe, K.B., 

Viricouiit Koltli of .St«»m‘h(iv«n, MariHcditil, Admiral of the Ttwl. bvo, with Por- 
trait, liluMtnitiuiiH, iiiid Majis, 21 h. 


ALMOND. iSermons by a Lay ITead-mnster. By Hely Hutch- 

iNHON Almond, Mi A. Oxon., lioafl-inoMirr of Londto HcIkkiI. Crown 8vo, 6 k, 

ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH HEADERS. Editwl 

Ity Ti(‘V. W. lan^AM Colli nm, M.A. Pricu 2h. <>(1. cndi. For LUi of t'oli., ra;«r p. 2, 

ANNALS OF A FISHING VILLAGE IIy*‘A Sos op the 

MAKHifRH." .Sm jMtge US. i 

AYTOGN. 

Lays of tho Scottish Cavnliera, and other Poems. By W. 

EoMONTiHTiirNK Ayt^iiin, D.C.I.., eroft'HMor of lihrloric and ndU'H-LettroM lu^ln* 
Univoinity of KdlnbiirKli. N<‘w Edition. Fcap. bvo, as. Ud.. 

Anotiiru Riution. Vcaji. 8vo, Tm. (id. 

CiiKAi* Edition. Ik. Cloth, in. Hd. 

An Illustrated Edition of the Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers.* 

Prom dasiKtiH by Sir Xoki. Paton. .Small 4to, in gilt (doth, 2iM. 

Botlnvell : a Poem. Third Editfbn. Fcap., 7 b. 6d. 

Poems and Ballads of Goethe. Translated by Professor 

Aytoiin uiid Sir Tiikoinihe Haiitin, K.C.B. Thii-d Edition. Fcaxli da, 

Boif Gaultier’s Book of Ballads. By the Same. Fifteenth 

BRition. With IlluKtratiuiiH by Doylo, I^Nich, and Crrra'iiuill, Fcap. 8vo, 6 h. 

The Balhuls of Scotland. Edited by Professor Aytous. 

Fourth Edition. 2 voIh. foaji. bvo, l‘Js. 

Memoir of William E. Aytouii, D.C.L. By Sir Tueoboke 

MAKt^v, K.C.n. Willi Portrait. Pimt 8vo, 12 b. 


BACH. 

On Musical Education and Vocal Culture. By AimotT B. 

IlACH. Fotulih Edition. 8vo, 7h. iHl. 

The Frinc^les of Singing. A Practical Guide for Vocalists 

and Teachen. • WMth Coursa of vocal Excrciaes. Crown 8vo, 6 b. 

The Art of Suupng. Witlf Musical Exraroises foif'Young 

People, drown bvo, Sb. 

The Art Ballad ; . Loewe and Schubert With Mutdo Hlustra- 

tioiM. With a Portjniii of Loewe, Third Edition. BinaU 4to, Os. 


BAIllD LECTUIIIB, 

Thei«». By Rev. IWessor Fuirr, D.I)., Edinburs^ Eighth 

• Edition. Crown 8vo, 7fi. 6(1. • 

Anti-Theistic Theories. By Rev. Fn^bssw Fust, D.D., Sdin- 

biugh. Fourth Edition. Crown Bvo, 10b. 6d. 
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BMRri Lectures. 

Tbe^Earl/Keligion of Isriiel. As set forth by Biblical Writers 

mid mcRlern GriliMl HfstoriRM. By Rev. Vrotwuutr RouKitiwiN, 1).I)., Ghuigow. 
Tlilnl Edition. Crown 8vo, IOh. Od. 

The Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. By Bov. fioBKKT 

Jasiiebon, D.D. Crown 8vo, Tn. dd. 

Th^Mysteries of Christianity. By Kev. Professor Ciu wforDj 

D.l). Crown Svii, 7fl. lid. 

Endowed Territorial Work : Its Supreme Importance to the 

Cliuidi and Country. By Kev. Wiuuam Smith, U.D. ( 'rown 8v», Hm. 

BALLjA)S and poems. By Membkuh of the Oijisoow 

^ ' Ballad CU.rii. (-rown 6 \ u, Th. (kt. • 

BANNATYNE. Handbook of Benublican Institutions in the 

ITiiiU^cl .SiuteH of AiiH'rimt. ilastNl n|Niii Feilrral and Mate l^nwa, and uthor reli* 
able BOUFceM of inftiriiuLtion. By IHiiuLn J. Kannat^'k, Senteh Solicitor, New 
York ; Eeuibor of the IrViculty of PmctinitorK, irluHjy^iw. Crown 8vo, 7 h, tid. 

BELLAIRS. 

The TransvObM War, 1880-81. Edited l»y Lady Bkllaish. 

I With a Pmiti8iiie<‘c and Map. 8vo, IfiK. 

Gossips with Girls and Maidens, Bc‘trothed and Free. New 

Edition. Crown bvo, Sb. ikl. Cloth, «‘xtm frdt eflgen, .‘ik. 


BBLLESUEIM. History of the Catholic Church of Scotland. 

Pniiii the IntrcMiuction of tjhrlHllHiiIty to tin* ProHiMit Buy. By Ai.riioNa Bkl* 
1.ESHK1M, D.D., t!niioii of Aix.hU'huiHdle. Tmilhlatt'ii, with Notet and AdflitioiiH, 
by D. Ohwami IIuntkk Bi.aih, O.S.B., Monk of Fori Au(;uHtuH. Coiiiplnte in 
4 voIk. doiiiy 8VO, with Maiw. Price ]2 h. 4 nI. each. 

^ENTINCK. Bacing Life of Lord George Cavendish Ikuitinek, 

M.P., Riid other Iteiu'iiiiHceiiceHo liy John Kkkt, Private Tmiiier to the. OimkI* 
w’ood StAble. Eilited by the IJon. FnANciH Law lev. With Twenty .threA; KiJl- 
jugo Platea, and F^csiinlle Letter. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 2&8. 

BESANT. 

Tlie Revolt of Man. By Walter Besamt. Tenth Edition. 

Crfiwn 8vo, 38. fld. • • 

Headings in Rabelais. Crown dvo, 7s. 6d. ^ 

BEVERIDGE. 

Culross and Tulliallan ; or Perthshire on Forth. Its History 

and Antlrniities. With EiMcidationa of HoottiMli Lifi* and (-hanmtAr from the. 
Burgh anti Kirk-SeiMiioii Rectirdn of that DiHtrict. % Baud Bkvkridok. 2 voIh. 
8vo, with IlluBtratiotiH, 42 m. 

Between the Ochils and the Forth ; or, J'rom Stirling Bridge 

to Aberdour. Crown Bvo, Oa. 


BIRCH. , • 

Exaifples of Stables, Hunting-Boxes, Kennels, Racing Estab- 

Xfsuiuciita, &«. By Jorw Bfitcii, Aiehitcfit, Author of %'outttiy Arehltocttirv*/ 


ucumt ms. uy • 

Ac. WabSOFlateH. Boyal Bvo, 7a. 

Examples of Labourers’ Cottages, Ac. 

proving the Dwdlingi of the Poor Is Large Towdm. 


With Plans for.Im- 

Witli 34 Platmi. Royal Bvo, 


Picturesque Lodges. A Series of Designs for Gate Lodges* 

Plufc KntanuDoei, Keepem* Oardenem', Balllffii*, OriMnua’, Upper and Under Ser- 
vaata' Lodgeo, m oOier Bui^ Beeldeneea. with 10 Plates. 4U>, 12ii. OtL e 

BLACK. Haligolajidi and the Ifilands of the North Aea. By 

WiLLUM OsoHOi Blocr, Gromt Svo, 4i. 
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BLACKIE. . 

JjavR and Legends of Ancient Greece. By JoHir Stitast 

llLAOKiK, Riiie.murt L'rofcHHor of Greek in the Univemlfy u( Edinburgh. Second • 
Edition. FcAp. 8vo, &M. 

Tlie Wisdom of Goethe. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, extra gilt> 6s. 
Scottish Song : Its Wealth, Wisdom, and Social Sign^icance. 

• Crown 8vo. With MunIc. 7m. <Wi. 

A Song of Heroes. Crown 8vo, Cs. 

BLA0.K..\10UE. The Jfaid of Sker. By R D. Blackmoke, 

Autlior of ‘TiOrntt Dooiii;/ &c. New Edition. Crown 8vo, (is. • 

BLACKWOOD. 

JBnekwond’s Miigasine, from Cominencenient in 1817 to De- 

«‘inb4;r 18!>2. 1 1^) forniiiig 1 .j2 VoIiiiiicn. 

Iiidi'X to Blackwood’s Magazine. Vols. 1 to 50. 8vo, 15s. 

Tales from Blackwood. First Series. Price One Shilling each, 

in X*HTx;r CVivpr. Hold Hcikigiti'ly af till liitilwiiy 

'riu'y may also la* lin«l iNiniid in 12 vols., cloth, ISs. ilalf calf, richly gilt, :U)i«. 

Or tiiii 12 vols. in C, nixburghc, 21m. Xlulf rod morocco, 28s. * 

Tales from Blackwood. Second Series. Complete in Twenty- 

four Hliilliiig Partit. HandMomidy bound in 12 vols., clot h, :U)s. In leather back, 
rovburgliu Ht.yle, :{7s. Cd. Half tailf, gilt, .VJs. iwl. Half morocco, .!».>». • 

Tales from Blackwood. Third Series. Comi>lete in Twelve 

Hlilliing Pulls, ilundsoflicly bound in H vola., cloth, IHh.: and in 12 vols., cloth, 
18S. The U vols. ill roxbuixhc, 21s. Half ailf, S.'i.s. Half morocco, 2 .Sh. 

Travel, Ativenture, and Sport. From ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.^ 

Uiilfonii wit.h ‘Talcs from llluckwraMl.' In Twelve. Part.s, each pricu Is. Hand* 
soiiicly iMiund in n vols., cloth, 1.5 m. AiM in half calf, 'i5H. 

Now Educational Series. ^S'tr separate Catalogue, 

New Uniform Scries of Novels (Copyright). 

thrown Svo, cUith. Price 3s. rsl. each. Now rcuily 

Katie sAwaiit, and other iStorlo-s. DyMrs Ai.fioiiA Peto. By I.«niironcc Oil pliant. 

uliphunt. PicrAtni.LY. By the. Haiiic. With riliistra- 

ViLKNTiNK, AMI fill BrioTfiEit. BylhcHuiiie. tions. 

.Sons a.nd l)Ai:i»i(TKns. By the Haiiu<. Tiiu Revolt ok Man. By Walter Dosant. 
MAnuoRsp.. By P. G. Ilaiiu'rton. Ladv JJaiiv. By I). Gerard. 

Reata. By S. I). Gcnnil. The Blackhmith of Vob. By Paul Cush* 

Beodau my Neigiihoimi. By the .Same. iiig. 

The Watf.umop llEiiogLEM. dly the .S.Ttiic. The Dilemma. By the Autlior of *1*lio 
Faih 111 Hke. By L. W. M. JdM'kliart. Battle of Dorking.’ 

Mine is Tiiink. By the S.Tmc. Mv Trivial Lifr and Misfoutiine. By A 

l)<n:iiL»ai a>Ai Hy t1u4jiaiiip. Fluln Woman. 

lliiHHiHix. By the lion. Biully l^iwless. Poor Nellis. By the Same. 

Othtn in rrvpanUiou. 

Standard Novels. Unifornf in size and binding.* Each 

complete one Tolump. *. 

FWHIN SEItilCS, niustnited Boards. Bound in aoth, Sh. 6c1. 

Tom i^^RiNOLKh TiOn. By Michael Scott. Pen Owen. By Denu Hwik. 

The ejiri.SK of the Munis. By the Same. Adam Blaiu. By J. G. iNNikhart. 

Cyril Tuounton. By CantAiu Hamilton, Lady Lse’8 Widowhood. ByGeiiemlSirE. 
Anna(« OK TUB Pabish. By Joliii Galt B. Hamloy. 

The Provost, &c. By the Hams. Hal^ Chapf.l. By Mrs Olipliant 

Silt Andrew Wylie. By the Same. THirpEBPETi;AL Curate. By tlie Same. 

TheRntaii,. By the Same. Miaa MMuoniBANEg. By the Same. 

Mnw MollV. By Beatrice May Butt. John: A lAive Story. By the Same. 

Uboinald Dalton. By J. G. Lockhart. 
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BLACKWbOD. 

Staiu^u^ Novels. 

I SgltldXa StSJr/R'!. IlInDtntcd Com. nouiid In Cloth, 1«. Dd. 

The Rector, and The Doctor'u Family, i 8 ir Frizzle PniiPKix, Nioiiin at Mesr, 
By Mrs Otiiiliant. | Ac. 

The IjIvb of Manbik WAroit. By D. M. ! The Sohaltern. 

Molr. ^ ; Life is the Far West. By G. P. Ilnxt.oii. 

PksismuCar SOF.NKS AND 8KinY?HEM. By Valkhitih: a UoMiHU Htory. By J. U. 
. F. nanluian. lAickhait. 

BOLTON. Lord Wastwator. A Novel. By Sidney Bolton. 

2 vols. crown Svo, 17h. 

BON OAULTIER'S BOOK OF BALLADS. Fifteenth Edi- 

• tlon. WitU lllustnitionH by Ofiylc, Lcitch, Hud C^iiwquill. Fcaji. 8vo, 5 h. ^ 

BONNAR. Biographical Sketch of (ioorgo Meiklo Archi- 

tect fjf Ihc Scott Muitnriieni, Kdiidmnrb. Ity Thomas Bovnar. F.S.A. Scot.., 
Author of *TIic Pivsciit Art Jb'vivaU* ‘nio Piwt of Art-8ii HootliiiiU,’ ‘ SuKiotsl ioim 
for tin* ricturcHque of IritcriorH,' Ac. MTil h Three PortnitlH nrul uiiiiicnniH IHum. 
tnitluuM. PoKt Svo, 7 m. (hi. 

BOSCOBEL TRACTS. Rolnting to the Kscape of Charles the 

Sc^coud aftoi- the Huttle. of WtirccKtcr, an<l nis KiibKciiiient Ailve.niiin*H. Krllted 
^ by J. llroHFR, Esq., A.M. A New Kilition, with additional NoIok and lllUHtni- 

tionfl, iiicludbiK (ViiiiiiiiniirationH fn>m the licv. U. 11. Uaiuiam, Author of thi* 
WiiKDlditby Logi'iida.' dvti, with KiiisraviiiifH, Ida. 

BEOUOHAM. Menioir.s of the Life tincl Times of Henry Lord 

flmuKlunii. Wrltt^Mi by llntaELv. a voIh. 8vo, .Cl*, S.s. The VulumeH nrw wdti 
fic]Nimtvly, iiritto IOm. each. ^ 

B.UOWN. A Manual of Botany, Anatomical and Physiological. 

For the L’se uf Studeiita. IJy Koiiekt Brows, M. A,, Ph.l). Crown Svo, wilb 

* iiuiintrotiM llluHtnitioiiN, i>l. 

BROWN. The Btiok of tliodjanded Estjite. Containing ].)iref;- 

tioiw for the ManaKeiiicnt mid Devidoinnent of the |b«KoiireeM of (.winded Pitincrly, 
By Bobkut E. Brown, Factor and EmIrU! Agent. Iti»yal Svo, with IlliiKtratloiiM, 
21n. 

BROWN. The Forester : A Practical Tn?atiso on the Pli|.riting, 

ReAriiiR, and Genenil Manageiueiit of For».*st tnen. By .Iamkh BitoM(|i, Lli.h., 
1iiMiR>ctm' of mid UeiKirt4T on wikkIb mid Fon*»lM. Fiaii Kilition, Ro\ hed uml 
Eiilurged. Royal -Svo, wiili EiiMrHviiigH, 

BRUCE. Tn Clover and Heather. Poems hy Wallace BiiiTtT.. 

N«w and Enlftn^'d Edition, (.’niwii Svo, 4 h. ikl. 

A liniitctl number ofCopita of the Fhvt &titinn, on tunje hnnU-ntade jiuj^r^ VJf*» dd. 

BRYDALL. Art in Scotland ; its Origin aigl Progrt^ss. By 

RbDBUT Rhydall, Mas ! it of St G<?oi-)Ln:’*i Art Hi;hool of (Biwgow'. Nvo, 12 m. r»d. 

BUCHAN. Introductory Text-Book of Mifteorology. J5y Alex- 

Aia»En Buchan, LL.1>., F.R.S.K., StmndAry of tJiu HcottiMh Mi!t.«*oro1oglcal 
Society, Ac, Crown Sv(», with 8 ColoufiRl CliarlH anr| Eiigmvi^igM, 4 m. del. 

BUCHANAN. The .Shire HiBJ\iau<ls (East Cenlnvl Africa)i By 

JottM Bucuanan, Plantar at Komba. Cr<;sfi'u bvo, Ok.^ ^ 

BURBIDOR * ' . 

Domestic Floriculture, Window Oanlening, and Floral Decora- 

tloKB. Being practical dircctlmiN for tin* Propngatinn', Culture*, anrl Arninip.*iitmit 
of Planta and FIowyim ua Dninwtic Omaiiiaiita. My F. W. JlURBiiNiK. Hcooiid 
Bdltion. Crown Svo, with nnmaroua IlliMtuatiuna, 7 h. tid. 

Cultivated Plants : Their Propagation and Improvement. 

Inclnding. Natural and Artitlcial Hybridlaation, Kalaing ftv>in HimhI, Ciuniugw, 
and lAiyen, Grafting and Jlnddltig, am iroidlfil U) tlm Faiiiilias Attd Oeocn Jn 
Cultivation. Crown Svo, with nutncixma niuatrotionv 12a Oil. 
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The Roman Breviary ; Reformed by Order of the Holy 
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The Altus of St Columba. With a Prose Paraphrase and * 

Notes. Ill iMper cover, 2s. 6d. 

BUTLER. Pompeii : Descriptive and Picturesque. By W. 

Butler. Post dvu, 5 m. 
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Miss Molly. By Beatrice May Butt. Cheap Edition, 2b. 
Eugenie. Crown 8vo, Os. Gd. * 

Elisabeth, and other Sketches, prown 8vo, Gs. 

Delicia. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 2b. Gd. 


CAIRO. 

Serfoons. By John Caihd, D.D.. Principal of the University 
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Religion ii\ Common Life. A Sermon preached in Crathie 
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• OABBIck. Koutiiss; or, Fermented Mare’s Milk: and its 

uses in the Treatment and of riiltiiniiary ('otiHumiit.iou, and other Wuatiiii; 
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• Crown 8vo, 0s. 
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Chronicles of westerly : a provincial sketch. By 
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CHURCH SERVICE SOCIETY. 

A Book of Common Order : lieing Forms of Worship issued 
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Order of Divine Service for Children, Issued by the Church 

Service Society. With Scottiah llyiiinnl. (Moth, 3il. , 

CLELAND. Too Apt a Pupil. By Robkrt Ci.bi.ani>, Author 

of * Barban Allan, the Provost’a DnUKlil^ar.’ Crown Hvfi, Oh. 

CLOUSTON. Popular Tales and Fictions: their ^figrations 

Biul TranafonnatioiiN, By W. A. Cloithton, Editor 9T ‘ Aitbiaii Poetry for Eng- 
Hah Rcaden,' Ac: .2 vola. laatt 8vi», roxburKko binding, 2 uh. 

COCHRAN. A Handy Text-Book of Military Law. Compiled 
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Bi»uiar tnd AnxUtiury Forrea. Compriaing alao a SytiuiadH of ^mrii of the Aniiv 
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BrSith District Crown 8vu, 7a. Gd. • 

COLQUHOUN. The Moor and thwliiocfc. Amtafiiing Minute 

Instructions In all Highland Sports, with Wanderinw over Crag and Corris, 


Domy 8v€I^ 21b. 

CONSTitunON AND LAW OF THE CHURCH OF 

. SCOtLAKD. With an Introduetoiy Note by the late Principal Tulloch. New 
Edition, Revieea and Bnlan^ flCrown 8vo, 8s. fld. ^ 

CONSiaTUTIONAL YEAR BOOK. Published owually. 

Fh|iar cover, la. ; doth, la, fld. 
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CIl AWFOUt). An Atonement of East London, and other Poems. 
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The Dotitrine of Holy Scripture resj'H'cting the Atonement. 
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Norfolk Rroads and Rivers ; or. The Waterways, Lagoons, 
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DUPRfe Thoughts on Art, ami Aul^ibiographiosil Jfeinoirs of 
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]N‘riiiiHsion of tlic Aiillxir. Now Etlitioii. With an IntiiNlnction hy W. W. 
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ELtOT. 

George Eliot’s I.ife, Ilolatwl in Ifer, L(*ltf>rs and Joiinials. 
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George KHot’s Life. (Cabinet Edition.) W^th Portrait and 
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GENE 94 L ASSEMBLY OP THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
ScottiBh Hymnal, With Appendix Incorporated, Published 

for us« in Chutclwn hy Authurity of tlie Ooiioral AitiieniMy. t, LAwr type, 
elotli, red odgeH, 2iir Od.; French luorooco, 4s. 2. Bourgeois type, limp ciot-li, Is.; 
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Prayers for Social and Family W^orsWp. Promred by a’ 
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Prayers for Family Worship. A Selection of Four Weeks’ 

l^^cro. New Edition. AuthoriMed by the General Assembly of Uiu Church uf 
^ Scotland. Fcap. Svo, ml edges, Is. Ud. , 

GERARD. 

ReatA : Wliat’s in n Name. By R D. .Gerard. C^oap 

Edition. Crown Svo, lis. Qd. 


Beggar rny Neighliour. Cheap Edition. Crown Bvo, Bs. 6d. 
The Waters oP Hercules. Cheap .hk^ition. Crown Bvo, 3 b. (id. 


dERAHD. 

The Land beyond the Forest. Facts, Figures and Fancies 

from Transylvania, lly E. GKitAito. With Mnim and IlIuKlratloiis. 8 vuls. juirtt 
Bvo, 2&(i. 

Bis : Some Tales lletold. Crown Bvo, Bs. 

A Secret Mission. 2 vols. crovrii Bvo, I7s. 
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Free Trade : an Inquiry into the Nature of its Operation. 
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GOETHE. Poems and Ballads of Goethe. Translated by Pro- 
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GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated into English* Verse by Sir 
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“ Dies not n wo.aiy man long to throw his Imnleii 
oft’ his back ' 

i * 

“Very well, then, why should you not throw 
this burden into the lap of young Watig? lie 
has throughout tin' business negotiated for ‘your 
daughter’; then let him take your daughter.” 

‘JBut he- will discover the fraud.” 

“Not until it is too late. He won’t sec her face 
until she is his w'ife, aiul then he will be ashamed to 
confess th.at he has been hoodwinkeil.” 

“ Well,” said tJhang, after a few minutes’ retlc>(rtion, 

“ as it is the only way out of the «Ufticulty, 1 will risk 
it. Rut there is no time to be lo.st; and the least 
you can do, after the way you have behaved, is to 
come over and help us with the aiTangemcuts, for 
young Wang is to be here this eveming.” 

Peace being thus restored, the unnaturiil Jillies 
w’cnt to propose their scheme, to Autumn-leaf. That 
young lady, who was a.s free from any bashfuluiNSs or 
refined feeling as lier worthy jMU'cnt, was delighted at 
the idea. IJeing very ])laiu in a[t]>ear;ince iunl un- 
gainly in figure, .she had entertaim-d but faint hoja-s 
of matrimony, and \hc pivspirct, therefore, of gaining 
a husband wi rich :ih young Wang was (diarmiiig 
beyond measure to her. She, at oi)«.*e con.sented to 
play the part rec^uired, and, without a moment’s lo.sa 
of time prepared to bedeck herself for lift; occasion. 
Anticipating the marriage, Chang ha<l arranged every- 
thing in readiness except the bride. 'I’he decorations 
and scarlet hangings were all at luiud, and a very few 
hours’ -work suificed to adorn the family hall itnd altar 
-with the splcndoui's usual on such occasions. But 

. E 
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the bride was not so ca.9ily beautified. However, 
HftoT all the resources of Plum-blossom’s M'ardrobe, 
as well as her own, had been exhausted in choosing 
dresses and i)etticoats which became her best, she 
was pronounced presentable. Much the confederates 
trusted to tlui long red veil which w.ms to cover lier' 
face and person until her arrival at liet new home ; 
anti niinute were the directions whieli Plum-blossom 
gave her for concealing her features until the next 
morning. 

“ .Assume a modesty, even if you don’t feel bashful. 
Shiink within the curtains when your husband ap- 
proaches you, and protest against his keej»ing the 
lamp alight. If in the morning there should be an 
outbreak of anger on his part, try to soften him with 
tears ; and if that should prove unavailing, pi’ctend 
to be in despair and threaten suicide. No man likes 
a fuss and a scandal ; and after a time, you may be 
(piite sure he will setth', down tpiietly.” 

Prftned with this excellent advice. Autumn-leaf 
went through the ceremonies of the day without 
betraying herself. The awkwardness with which she 
entered the audit'iico-hall isind bowed to the bride- 
groom was put down by himself and his friends to 
natural tiinidit}'. ’Phe remaining rites she executed 
faultlessly. She did reverence to heaven and earth 
and to her ancestors, and finally entered the bridal 
sedan-chair which was to carry her to her new home 
with complete composure, much to the relief of her 
father, who all day long was so tremulous with 
nervous excitement, that, from time to time, he was 
compelled to seek courage from his opium-pipe. 




** J//<f 7vas prmoufKtd freicntabk.^ 
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When at last the doors were shut on the bridal pair 
his gratification was great, although^ at the same 
time, it was painfully mingled with a sense of the 
possible evil consequences which might very likely 
ensue on the course he had taken. However, for 
the present there was freedom from anxiety, and he 
wisely determined to let the future take core* of 
itself. 

“ I should like to see Mr Wang’s face when he 
wakes to-morrow morning,” said Violet, laughing, as. 
she followed her mistress back to her apartments. 

“ But,” she added, as the sound of loud raps were 
heard at the front door, “ who can that be knocking 
at the street gate so violently ? He ciinnot, surely, 
have found out the trick already ? If he has, what 
mil you do?” 

The first question was soon answered, for just as 
she finished speaking, a servant announced that the 
Prefect had sent his secretary to ''inquire whether 
Plum«blossom’s marriage, which he had only just 
heard was in couise of performance, was taking place 
with her full consent or not, as he was prepared to 
interfere in cose she was being Cberced ; and at the 
same time to liand her a letter from her father which 
had been forwarded w'ith the usual oflicial despatches 
from Peking. 

“ Beg the secretary to assure the Prefect,” replied 
Plum-blossom, “ that his infinite kindness towards me 
is deeply engraven on my heart ; and to inform him 
that, happily for me, it was not I who was married 
this evening but my cousin.” 

With impatience and deep emotion Plum-blossom . 
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now 'iliUned to open her father’s letter, the contents 
of whicli brought tears of delight to her eyes, an^ 
caused Violet to perform a dance as nearly resembling 
a hmdango as is possible, with feet just two inches 
and a half long. That the President should have 
returned from the frontier covered with honours was 
only, what Phim-bloasom felt might have been looked 
for; but that he expected to arrive at Ping-chow* on 
the very next day, was a cause of unspeakable joy 
• and relief to her. This, however, was not quite all 
the news the letter contained. I am bringing with 
me,” wrote her father, “ a young Mr Tieh, to whose 
tbresight and courage 1 mainly attribute the successful 
issue of my mission.” 
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** Yon HUnd within bis danger, do you not ? ” 

of Venice. 

I T was a common saying among tlic ancients that 
he who had visited Hang>chow had been to^the 
City of Heaven. The modern Chinaman, breathing 
the same enthusiastic admiration for the most beauti- 
ful city in Eastern Asia, says, “See Hang-cbow and 
die ; ” and unless we are to suppease that every tra- 
veller who has visited the town has been a victim to 
halluciinations, there are few spots on the surhice of 
the earth which surpass in bright beauty the city and 
neighbourhood of Hang-chow. Earth, sky, and water 
there combine to form onetof the most lovely pieces 
of landscape-gardening on a gigantic scale that it is 
possible to imagine; while the coloured roofs of the 
yarnm and pagodas, the countless bridges and splen- 
did temple, of the city, present objects of man’s art 
which are not unworthy of their natural environments. 
Even the wondrous beauty of the lake which washes 
the western wall of the ci^, m held to be heightmied 
by the templm, palaces, and paviU^uiu which adorn 
the i^ands scattered over its snitEltoBe; while aU 
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aroimil it are erected beautiful ^palaces and man- 
sions, blf the richest and most exquisite structure. 

On summer evenings it is the haUt of these noble 
citizens to take their pleasure on the lake in barges, 
which reflect in their bright decorations and luxurious 
fittings the meretricious beauty of their surround- 
ings. In such a galley, one glorious evening in early 
autumn, the magistrate of Hang-chow was taking bis 
ease at the close of a hard day's work, and by contact 
•with the fresh breezes of heaven, was seeking to rid 
himself of the taint of chicanery, bribery, and intrigue 
which infected every nook and comer of his yamun. 
His compagnm de voyage was a Mr Tso, an old resi- 
dent at Hang-chow, and one in whose judgment the 
magistrate placed much confidence. Being rich and 
independent*, he could nflbrd to hold his own opinions, 
even when they clashed with those of his present 
host; and accustomed os the magistrate was to the 
society of ^toadies, it was refreshing to find a man 
who did not hesitate to contradict him to hi» face. 
The evening was one rather for still enjoyment than 
for much talking, and for some minutes not a word 
had been spoken between the friends, when, on round- 
ing a point in the lake, tlie boat sailed into view of 
the house and grounds, famed in local history as being 
the most beautiful among the beautiful, and as hav- 
ing descended in the Ts’Sng &mily from father to son 
through countless generations. 

Wril," said the magistrate, after gazing long and 
admitin^y at the hindscape, **if 1 were not the 
magistrate hf %ng-chow, I would be Mr Ts'bng. 
Whatan i^viiil^i^ his is !*— yemng, rich, talented, the 
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husband of a diarming wife, if report speaks truly, 
and the owner of such a lovely houi^ and gardens as 
^ose yonder. That willow clump is just the spot 
where Su Tungp’o would have loved to have written 
sonnets ; and that mass of waving colour is enough 
to make Tsau Fuhing rise from his grave and seize 
his paint-brush again.” r . n 

“ I don’t deny,” replied Mr Tso, “ that Ta’fing’s 
lot has fallen to him in pleasant places. But though 
I should much like to exchange possessions with him,, 
nothing would induce me to exchange personalities. 
He never seems really happy. His is one of those 
timid and fearful natures which are always cither in 
the depths of misery or in the highest of spirits. He 
is so sensitive that the least thing disturbs him ;^and 
he is so dependent on outside influences, that a smile 
or a frown from Fortune either makes or mars him. 
And then, between ourselves, I have my doubts as to 
his scholarship. It is true that he passed his B.A. 
examination with honours, but it did so happen that 
his un<;lc was the chief examiner on the occasion ; and 
though 1 don't charge cither uncle or nephew with 
anything underhand, yet nq^y son tells me tliat others 
are not so charitable.” 

You are all, I think, hard on our fiiend,” said the 
magistrate. “ 1 don’t know much of him, but I ^ve 
alwa}n5 hemrd him spoken of as a man of learning and 
ability. However, I have written to invite him to 
my picnic on the lake to-morrow, and we will then 
try him at verse-making, and see what he is really 
made of.” 

That the magistrate’s admiration for the Ts’4ng 
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garde^^ vm fully justified, every admirer of brillioat 
colou^ng would readily admit. Indeed no fairer jurq- 
spect could be imagined, and as the autumn sun sent 
its slanting rays through the waving branches of the 
willows and oaks, and added lustre to the blood*red 
leaves of the maples, it was difficult to snp|K>se that 
anything but peace and content could reign in so 
lovely a spot. 

But Tso was not fur wrong in his estimate of 
•Ts’Sug’s character ; and in addition to the bar to hap- 
piness presented by its infirmities, there was one dire 
misfortune which took much of the brightness out of 
his life. Though he had been married six years be 
htul but one child, and that a daughter. It wiui true 
that he was devotedly fond of the little Primrosi*, as 
he called her, but nothing could make up to him fur 
the failure of a son to caity on the succession of his 
name and fortune, and to continue the worship at the 
family graves. 

At the very moment that the magistrate aiftl his 
friend were passing down the lake, Ts’dng and his 
wife, Golden-lilies, were sitting in a pavilion, which 
stood in the midst *of th% fiower-garden, surrounded 
by a profusion of blue hydrangeas, China asters, iiome- 
granates, citrons, jasmines, peonias, honeysuckles, and 
other flowers indigenous to the favoured regions of 
Central China, watching Primrose chasing a curly- 
coated puppy along the crooked paths as well as her 
poor little cramped feet would allow her, and try- 
ing to catch the leaves which were beginning to 
sprinkle the earth with specks of every hue ; and they 
were still so employed when a servant handed a letter 
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to Ts’8ng, who, recognising firom the envelope that it 
was from the magistrate, opened it with an expresmon 
of nervous anxiety. His trepidation, however, turned 
into pleasure, as he read as follows : — 

“ With great respect I beg to invite you to-moiTOW 
at noon to the still clear waters of immeasurable 
dej)th, to enjoy the delights of poetry rfnd the wine- 
cup. As our galley shall glide through the crystal 
waves of the lake, we will watch the floating leaves 
strike her gentle sides ; and W'hcn we have exhausted*^ 
our songs, and drained the cup of our delights, we 
will tuni our prow towards the shore." 

This invitation was one of those smiles of fortune 
which had a strangely exhilarating effect on Ts’6ng’s 
variable temperament, and he hurried off to his study 
in the highest spirits to accept it. 

“ Reverently,” he wrote, “ I return answer to your 
jadc-like epistle. What can surpass the calm beauty 
of the lake by moonlight or the tragic aspect of 
its waves in storm and rain ? Your honour having 
deigndd to command my presence on your stately 
boat, I, as in duty bound, will seize whip to follow 
you. My paltry literary attainments you will, I fear, 
find infinitely deficient ; and I am much a&aid that 
1 shall weary you with my efforts to express in verse 
my admiration for the mountains and lake.” 

The day of the magistrate’s picuie opened bright 
and fine, and with commendable ptmctuality Ts’dng 
and his fellow-guests assemUed at the landing-place, 
to which usually dreary spot their silk and satin 
rob^ and highly coloured skuU-caps gave an un- 
wonted air of gaiety. The last to arrive was the 
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kosbftiwho, on dismounting from his sedan, bowed 
coUebtfVely and repeatedly to his friends, lifting hyi 
joined hands to his forehead as if in supplication, and 
then bending low in an attitude of humble adoration. 
His twelve guests returned his salutation with supple 
huees and effusive tokens of respect. These cere- 
monies accomplished, the whole party embai’ked on 
the barge. The vessel was one of the best of its 
kind, but was not a bark to brook a mighty sea. The 
•two masts were innocent of sails, and were burdened 
only with flags, setting forth in large character the 
rank and titles of the magistrate. The forepart was 
decked over, and formed the abode night and day of 
the crew. Abaft this forecastle was an open space, 
extending to midships, where arose a large and 
luxuriously furnislied deck-house. The window- 
frames were prettily painted and adorned with wood- 
carving, while at the portal were suspended painted- 
gloss lanterns, from which hung fringes and tassels. 
Inside, chairs, tables, and a divan afforded abu&dant 
accommodation ; and round the room vrere fonged 
stands on which stood rare and curiously trained 
plants in costly pofcclaim pots. 

At the word JCaich’uen (“ unmoor the ship ”), 
given by the magistrate, the crew, with the help of 
a crowd of idlers on the wharf, launched the v<«sel 
into the deep. The island to which they ^ere bound 
was about a 'mile from t^ shore, and thitherwards 
the crew, with that happy absence of all signs of 
hurry which belongs to us orientals, impelled the 
craft by dow and d^berate strokes of their long 
sweej^ng oars. Qn lainding, the magisttate led the 
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v/ay to a Buddbist temple which etood on a plat- 
fi>rm of rocks overlooking the lake. No more ap- 
propriate spot could possibly have been chosen for 
the occasion. The view over the still waters of the 
lake, dotted here and there with verdure-clad islets 
of every sluipe, vras indescribably beautiful ; and the 
temple, wiiich in its arrangements and adornments 
resembled rather a temple of the god of pleasure 
than of the ascetic Buddha, supplied all tluit was 
necessary to minister to the wants of tlie miigis- 
trate and his friends. 

Witli the help of the priests the feast was rpiickly 
spreml, and with sharpened appetites the guests sat 
down to the excellent cheer provided for them. 
Merrily the wine went round, and under its influence 
TsVmg’s spirits, which had been encouraged by the 
mark(!d attention shown him by the magistrate and 
Tso, rose considerably. Even the proposition, in- 
geniously made by Tso towards the end of the feast, 
that they should amuse themselves by verse-making, 
had oftly a slightly depressing cflect ui)on him. At 
any other time the thought of having to submit 
extempore compositions to the "criticism of twelve 
judges would have reduced him to trembling fear; 
but now, as the themes were given out, he seized 
his pencil and hazarded stanzas which, though they 
saved himi from the accustomed penalty of drinking 
off three cups of wine, brought the magistrate rapidly 
round to Tso’s estimate of his literary ability. 

But the significant glances which were exchanged 
between the two observant friends were quite lost 
upon Ts’dng, who talked more and laughed loader 
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than' lanybody else ; and finally, on their return, he 
made lils adieux to his host and companions, and 
turned homewards flattered and self-satisfied. The 
night, for it was late, was fine and warm, and as he 
sauntered on his way, he recalled with pleasure the 
compliments which had been paid him and the smart 
things ho hml said. As ho approached his house, 
how-ever, these grateful cogitations were interrupted 
by the sound of angry voices, which, on advancing, 
he perceived were centred at his owii doorway. His 
presence produced a momentary lull in the storm of 
angry abuse. 

“ What is all this about ? ” he demanded, mthcr 
for something to say than for the. sake of informa- 
tion : for, as a matter of fact, the voices of the dis- 
putants had been so high that he wtw already fully 
aware of the cause of quaml between two of his 
seiwants. Tan and Le, and an old p<!dlar, who now 
stood breathless w’ith passion before him. 

“ The matter, your honour ! Why, this old rogue 
wants to cheat us out of a hundred cash fo» these 
tw'o trumpery ricc-bowls, the like of tvhich wc coiild 
buy anywhere for fifty ! ” • 

“May your words choke you, you idle, good-for- 
nothing vagabonds ! ” shouted the old man, trembling 
with anger, and shaking his fist at the speaker. 
“Eighty cash I gave for them at Su-ohow; and 
after having carried them on my bamboo all these 
miles, am 1 to sell them to -you for less than they 
cost me ? ”^ 

At any other time Ts’^ng would have avoided 
all participation . in the quarrel, and would probably 
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have hastened to put himself beyond the reach of 
the angry voices. But the magistrate’s wine was still 
'potent in him, and he felt disposed to let his servants 
see that when he was so minded he could face even 
so formidable an adversary as an angry old pedlar. 

“ I cannot have you making such a disturbance at 
my door,” he said, with a motion of the hand, \y'liich 
was meant to be haughty; “nor can I have my 
s(jrvants abused by a mau like you. So be off, and 
take the jn-ice they offer you for the bowls.” 

But the waves of the old man’s wratli were too 
high to Ijc stilled by a word from Ts’6ng, and he 
turned fiercely on that young gentleman — 

“Who arc you,” he cried, “that you should tell 
me what to take and what to l(?ave? Because* you 
got a degree through your uncle^s favountism, you 
think yourself entitled to dictate to mo, do you? 
Nay, don’t pretend to be angry you know what I 
say is- true, and other people know it also. Did 1 
not hear young Mr Liu charge you with it in the 
street iof Longevity the other day? and did I not 
see you, instead of facing him, sneak away like a 
whipped cur?” , • 

The greater the truth the more bitter the sting. 
The pedlar’s words cut Ts’Sng like a whip, and the 
anger which rose in his breast being supported by 
his borrovned courage, he seized the old man by the 
throat, and with a violent shove threw him back- 
wiirds on the pathway. Having accomplished this 
heroic feat, he turned to his servants with an expres* 
sioii which said plainly, “See what I can do when 1 
am really roused.” 
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his cue, the servants assumed attitudes of 
astonisiied admiration. , 

“ Hai-yah,” said one, “ your honour’s anger is more 
terrible than a lion’s rage 1 ” 

“If he had only known the measure of your 
honour’s courage,” said the other, “he would have 
mounted a tiger’s back rather than anger you.” 

Pleased .and triumphant, Ts’t^ng turned to take 
another look at his fallen victim, when, to his horror 
and alarm, he saw him lying silent, motionless, and 
death-like on the spot w’horc he lijwl fallen. In- 
stantly his sissumod air of braggadocio left him, the 
blood Hed from his flushed cheeks, and in tlie twink- 
ling of an eye there passed through his mind a vision 
of hnnself branded as a murderer, carried before the 
magistrate, imprisoned, tortured, aiul beheaded. The 
vision, momentary though it w,as, was enough to rack 
his nervous temperament with fearful terrors; and 
forgetful of his former attitmle, he threw himself on 
the ground by the prostmte pedlar, imploring hfra to 
rouse himself, and calling on his servants to hci^> him 
raise the appannitly lifeless man. 

But the servants’were nearly as unnerved as their 
master; and it was with great difficulty that the 
three men carried their victim into the doorkeeper’s 
room. Tliere Golden-lilies, who hack been disturbed 
by the noise, found the three men hclple^ly gazing 
at the senseless form of the old nmn. Hastily send- 
ing ono servant for cold water, and another for a fun, 
she took her place by the bedside, and having un- 
fastened the ’pedlar’s collar, turned to her husband 
to ask an explanation of the affair. As well as his 
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confused mind would let him, he told his stoiy with 
tolerable accuracy. Only in one. place did he kick 
over the traces of truth, and that was when he 
roundly asserted that he had not used violence to- 
wards the suflerer. “I merely,” said he, “laid my 
hand upon his shoulder, and it was while starting 
back in a nervous tremor tliat his feot slipped on 
the pavement and down he fell.” To the servants 
who had now returned Ts’eng appealed for confirma- 
tion of this statement, and received from them a 
warm verbal support of this very new story; alas! 
how different a one from that in which ho had 
gloried but a few moments before! 

Meanwhile Gokbm- lilies was sprinkling the old 
man’s face with the water, and gently fanning*him, 
in response to which judicious treatment he opened 
his eyes. At first his gaze was strange and wild, 
but presently he recognised those about him ; and to 
Ts’^ng’s infinite relief, asked where he was, and what 
had ’happened, lleturuing consciousness gave life to 
his foemerly death-like features, and the recognition 
of it produced a no less change in Ts’dng’s counte- 
nance. The vision which had 'passed through his 
mind when he thought the old man was dead, had 
haunted him still, and no efibrt would prevent the 
pictures his invagination had conjured up from re- 
turning to his mental sight. Now he could thrust 
them on one side as a man throws off a nightmare ; 
and in his ddight he seized the awakened pedlar’s 
hand, and would have shs^en it wildly had not 
Golden-lilies warned him to do nothmg of the kind. 
By degrees the old man recovered his recollection of 
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all Wat had passed ; and when a cup of tea had still 
further revived him, Ts’^ng led him to the divan iig 
the reception-hall, while wine was warmed for his 
benefit. Again and again Ts’dng expressed his regret 
at the accident ; and when the old man insisted on 
itarting homewards, lest he should ,be too late for 
the* ferry-boat across the lake, his host presented 
him, as a peace-offering, with two ounces of silver 
and a roll of silk, neatly packed away in one of 
Golden -lilies’ baskets. When the door was closed 
on his guest, Ta’6ng betook himself to Golden-lilies’ 
apartments with an intense feeling of relief. His 
mind was incapable of perspective ; and in all affairs 
of life the present loomed so large to his mental 
sight, that everything else was invisible.. At this 
moment his escape from a great peril gave a nervous 
elasticity to his spirits which contrasted painfully 
with his abject dejection of a few hours before. 
Golden-lilies, rightly divining the frame of mind in 
which he was likely to be, had prepared for Him ‘a 
soothing repast of chicken’s liver, sweetmeat, and 
ginseng, with a pot of some excellent Su-chow wine 
to wash them down. Though not hungry, Ts’^ng 
was feverish and thirsty, and the quantity of wine 
he took was quite out of proportion to the quantity 
of vimids he ate. However, Golden-lilies’ end was 
attained. He was revived and strengthened, and 
she even did not object to his becoming somewhat 
excited. It was better than seeing him leaden-eyed 
.and trembling.: By degrees, under the infiuence of 
the wine, 'he. began to explain away the sUp which 
he had been so glad to invent to account for the 

G 
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pedlar’s fall, and was just clesmbing the pot-valiant 
part he had played, when Tan hurriedly entered with 
the news that Lai, the ferrjnnan, was outside, and 
insisted on seeing his hononr at once. The man’s 
face and manner wore so perturbed that all the bene- 
ficial effects of Golden-lilies’ feast vanished, and she 
turned to see her lord and master again pale <and 
limp. 

“ What is the matter ? ” asked Ts’6ng, as the feny- 
man, without waiting for an invitation, entered tho 
room. This man was one of Ts’dng’s many hHes- 
noires. He was a rough, determined fellow, with a 
truculent face, and a no less truculent manner. He 
had, further, an unconcealed contempt for Ts’dng, 
and lost no opportunities of showing it. That this 
man, therefore, should be the bearer of what Ts’6ng 
instinctively knew to be bad tidings, was an addi- 
tional bitterness to the pill. 

“I have brought you bad news, Mr Ts’dng, and 
thought I would just step in and tell you, before 
going* on to the magistrate,” added the man, 
ominously. 

!‘What is your news?’* 8aid*T8’Sng, in vain at- 
tempting to suppress his apprehensions. 

“The old pedlar. Ting, whom you threw down 
on the pavement, is dead.” 

If the Executioner’s axe had at that moment de- 
scended on the neck of poor Ts’Eng, he could not 
have looked more bereft of life than he did as he 
threw himself back in his chair at these words. For 
some seconds his power of speech failed him, and 
at last he gasped out — 
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“Wlii^t do you mean? How did he die? Not 
that it nlatters to me/’ he added, with a violent 
effort to* appear calm. 

“He came .down to my boat to cross the lake,” 
said Lai, looking steadfastly on his victim, “and 
^fter we had gone a short way across he appeared 
to (urn faint and giddy, and at last he tumbled 
off the seat into the bottom of the boat. As quickly 
as I could 1 put down my oars to help liim up, when 
J saw it was something worse than a faint, and he 
had just time to tell me of the scuffle at your door, 
and that you had pushed him down and killed him, 
when he fell back dead.” 

“ It is a lie,” screamed Ts’6ng ; “ when he left this 
hoiiife he was quite well.” 

“ Well, all I know* is,” said Lai, “ that he is now 
dead, and that when in the act of death he said you 
were his murderer. These are some things,” he added, 
holding up Golden-lilies’ basket with the roll of silk, 
“ which he had in his hand when he came into the 
boat.” • 

Ts’6ng gazed at these evidences of the truth of the 
man’ll story with a fixed qpd glassy stare, while poor 
Golden-lilies stood by with her face in her hands 
weeping bitterly. In one short day all that had been 
pleasurable in their existence had been exchanged 
for blank despair. The morning had opened with 
bright hopes and brilliant expectations, and now the 
evening had set in with a black darkness of misery 
which crushed them to the ground. For some seconds 
not another word was uttered. But presently Golden- 
lilies went over to her husband, and taking his hand 
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in hers, whispered something in his ear, which bronght 
a ray of intelligence into his face. 

“ Yes, you are right ; I will try,” he faltered. 

“ You and I have known one another a long time, 
Lai,” he said, “and I am sure you would not do 

an injury to an old 
neighbour and friend. 
This is a bad business, 
and I swear to you 1 
am not to blame. His 
foot slipped and he fell 
down. It will do you 
no good to tell any one 
about it; and if you 
will keep the seerbt, I 
will willingly pay you 
handsomely. Oh, pro- 
mise me that you will," 
said the wi'ctched man, 
throwing himself at 
Lai’s feet. 

Here was a pretty 
portion for a gradu- 
ate and an expectant 
mandarin ! On his 

“ Htrt was a prtUjffositim for a graduate at the feot of 

OMi an OKpeOant mandarin t” a COmmon fellow, who 

did not know one 
character from another, and who knew as much about 
Confucius as he did about the Book of Changes I 
“Well, Mr Ts’^ng,” said Lai, “I don’t want to 
do anything to injure you, but the man died in my 
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boat ; lo that unless 1 can explain his death, I shall 
be chained with the murder." 

“ Wtero is he ? ” gasped poor Ts’4ng. 

“ In my boat,” said Lai. “ 1 have anchored it in a 
quiet place up the river, so that no one should go on 
board.” 

“ Dh, if you will only keep the matter a secret,” 
said Ts’4ng, rising as his hopes rose, “ I will give yoft 
any sum you ask.” 

. “ But what am 1 to do with the body ? ” hesitated 
Tjai. 

“You can bury it in my graveyard, which is, 
as you kuow, on the bank of the lake. The night 
is very dark, and the wall round the yard is high, 
so tllat no one will see you.” 

“ But 1 cannot do it by myself.” 

“No; but 1 will send two of my servants with 
you. If you will only do this for me, 1 will be your 
slave for the rest of my life.” 

“ Well,” said Lai, after a few moments’ apparent 
consideration, “if you will give mo money enough 
to set up a fish-shop, I don’t mind doing this job 
to oblige you.” * , 

“Gladly I will,” said Ts’6ng; “and now I will 
call the servants.” So having summoned Tan and 
Le, he repeated to them the story told by Lai. With 
many appeals to their good ieeling and* sense of 
gratitude, he begged them to do him this service, 
promising that he would give them substantial re- 
wards if they consented. After some hesitation and 
discussion, the men came to terms, and went off with 
l^e ferryman, armed with spades. 
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The three men stole out like conspirators into the 
street, and, following devious lanes and unfrequented 
'ways, they reached the boat, snugly moored under 
the bank of the lake. 

“Take care where you go,” said Lai, as they 
stepped on board, “ and just sit where you are while 
I get to the oars.” The men, who w^re beginning 
tb feel nervous and frightened, needed no second 
bidding; and after half an hour’s pull, Lai, who 
knew the lake as well by night as by day, ran the 
boat ashore at Ts’dng’s family graveyard. 

“Now come here and help me with the old man,” 
said he, as soon as he had secured the boat to the 
bank. 

“Why, he is all wet,” said Tan, as he hfilped 
to lift the body. 

' “ I know,” answered Lai ; “ he fell into the water 
when he turned giddy, and I had to. pull him out.” 

“ You did not say anything about that up at the 
house,” said Tan. 

“ Well, I tell you now, and that is enough, is it 
not ? ” answered Lai, sullenly. 

With considerable difficulty the three men groped 
their way into the graveyard bearing their ghastly 
burden, and at once set to work to dig a grave. 
Every now and then the sound of passing footsteps 
made ihem pause in {heir work ; and once they were 
evidently heard, for through the darkness there came 
the challenge — “ Who is that in Mr Ts’dng’s grave- 
yard ? ” . But presently the challenger went on, and 
before long the dead body was safely laid to rest, and 
the soil beaten flat over it. So soon as the work was 
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done, tl^ men made their way hastily to the boat, 
being gl^ enough to escape from the dark, silent,, 
and ghdstly cemetery. On their return they found 
Ts’dng anxiously awaiting them. Again and again 
he made them assure him that no one had seen them, 
and as often he made them swear that they would 
keep* his seertt faithfully. That night the two 
servants went to bed rich men, while Ts’6ng retii'ect 
to Golden-lilies’ apiu'tment to try to lose his con- 
seiousness of misery in sleep. But this was beyond 
his power ; occasionally he dosed, but only to dream 
that the pedlar was standing in the street accusing 
him aloud of his murder, uud then with a violent 
start and scream he awoke. Poor Golden-lilies fared 
very kittle better; and when morning dawned they 
both arose, weary and unrefreshed, to meet they knew 
not what, and to face their difficulties with tlie best 
courage they could muster. 

The sight even of the two confederate servants 
was a torture to poor Ts’6ng, who knew, or fancied 
he knew, that they w'ere watching him to setf how 
a murderer would behave himself, and were men- 
tally speculating on what would happen if the secret 
they held in their possession ever became known. 
In the same way every incident which occurred bore 
reference in his imagination to the terrible event of 
the preceding evening. Even little Primrd^’s inno- 
cent questions of why he looked so pale, and why he 
would not come out with her into the garden as usual, 
were more than he could endure ; and the child was 
promptly handed over to her nurse, who had orders 
to keep her quiet and at a distance; As to his being 
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able to eat any breakfast, that was quite out of the 
^question; and if there had been any chance of his 
having an appetite for dinner, it was dissipated by 
a note he received from a ndghbour, who wrote to 
say, that m passing the Ts’Sng cemetery on the pre- 
ceding night he had heard the sound of pickaxes and 
shovels, and that to his question ef “Whoowas 
{here?” he had failed to get a reply. The writer 
excused himself ' for not having gone into the grave- 
yard, by pleading the lateness of the hour and the 
darkness of the night. But he “humbly ventured 
to recommend that Ts’6ng should look into the 
matter.” 

With a look of indescribable misery, Ts’dng handed 
this letter to Golden-lilies, who throughout the morn- 
ing, partly, possibly, because hers was not the head 
in danger, had shown a much bolder front to fortune 
than her lord and master had been, able to do, but 
also, doubtless, because, though of the softer sex, she 
was 'inade of sterner stuff. 

“ Bit down and answer the letter at once,” she said, 
“ and, while thanking him for his vigilance ” (“ Curse 
him for it,” muttered Ts’6»g), “ shy that you will send 
at once to make inquiries.” 

Ts’Sng did as he was bid, and then relapsed into 
blank misery. Possibly he was under the delusion 
thkt remhrse for having taken the life of a fellow- 
creature was the mainspring of his mental agony; 
but had he analysed his feelings carefally, he would 
have found that that feeling hardly entered at all 
into his cogitations. Blank fear it was that op- 
pressed him ; fear of being dragged off to prison as 
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a miii^rer — ^fear of having to face the magistrate 
who ,had so lately entertained him — ^fear of being 
tortured if he did not confess, and fear, if he did, oi 
the executioner’s fatal weapon. If he had been ca]>a> 
blc of diving into his inner fedings, he would have 
known that an assurance that his crime would never 
be ^scovercdi had that been possible, would have 
lifted the whole weight from his over-burdened soul ;* 
but now, while at one moment in his terror he almost 
l^hed that it might be brought to light at once, tliat 
he might escape from his torturing suspense — at an- 
other, he tried to buoy himself up with the hope that 
it would never be found out. One thing he had 
determined to do, and that was, as soon as he had 
settled with Lai, who was to call after dusk, he would 
go himself to the graveyard to make (][uite sure that 
the work was well done. Much though he hated and 
feared the ferryman, he now had a morbid longing 
for his arrival ; and when that worthy appeared, he 
received him with open arras. 

Lai was as undemonstrative and self-possessed as 
Ts’Sug was effubive and flurried; and a glance at 
that unfortunate ydung gentleman was enough to 
convince his visitor that he had the gome in his 
hands. 

“ Well, Mr Ts’fing,” he began, as ho seated himself 
uninvited, “ I have come according to arrangement to 
settle about last night’s job.” 

Yes, yes; don’t say anything more about that” 
said Ts’dng, shuddering. I have here two hundred 
taels of silver, which I hope you will accept from 
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“ That is not enough,” answered Lai ; “ do you 
think I would have buried a murdered man ” 

“ Oh don’t, don’t. WeU, come, I will give you an- 
other fifty taels; surely that will satisfy you,” said 
Ts’dng, who, though anxious to quiet Lai, had an in- 
tense dislike to parting with his money. 

“Now, look here, Mr Ts’6ng,”.8aid Lai deliberately, 
'and with a threatening countenance, “ if you don’t 
give me down three hundred taels, good weight, I 
shall go on at once to the magistrate’s to ” . 

“Say no more, you shall have the three hundred. 
And now, I have something to ask of you — I want 
you to row me up to the graveyard and show me 
where it is.” 

“ Very well,” replied Lai, “ there will not be any 
one wanting to cross the lake to-night, so we can 
start now if you like.” 

“ Is it dai'k enough ? ” asked Ts’dng. 

“It is so dark that you might run into your best 
frieild’s arms without his knowing you ; and unless 
you have the eyes of a cat or an owl, you won’t see 
much when you get there.” 

With much caution th^ expedition was made, and 
Ts’Sng satisfied himself, so far as the darkness would 
allow, that every care had been taken to make the 
newly made grave as much like the surrounding soil 
as possible. He returned, therefore, with his mind 
now at rest, and as days went by and nothing serious 
occurred to arouse his fears, he gradually recovered 
much of his ordinary placidity. Not that he alto- 
gether escaped annoyance; for Lai, luxuriating in 
Us suddenly acquired wealth, showed a tendency to 
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put iuto riot, aud in hia cups le aUowed liim- 
fielt to talk of his friendship with young Ts'fing'' in 
a way wUch. coupled with his sudden wealth, made' 
W8 neighbours wonder and gossip. From some of 
these Ts6ng learnt what was going on. The bare 
Idea of his alliance with Lai becoming a subject of 
tittle-tattle was torture to him*, and he took an 
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opportunity of begging the ferryman to 'be more 
cautious. Being not unwilling to worry poor Ts’fing, 
Lai affected to be indifferent to ^.anything people 
might say, and adopted altogether so defiant a tone, 
that he brought Ts’Sng once ^ain to his knees. 

To add to Ts'dng’s anzi^es, little Primrose was 
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seized one evening with a violent headache and every 
symptom of high fever. For three ^ays the child 
lay tossing to and fro with burning skin, parched 
mouth, and throbbing head ; and when, at the end of 
that time, these symptoms abated, their origin vras 
made plain by an eruption which was unmistakably 
that of smallpox. The doctor who vnas summoned 
felt the pulse of the sufferer and prescribed ginseng^ 
and broth made of cassia shoots, in accordance with 
the dictum of the highest authorities. But to this 
orthodox treatment the disease declined to submit. 
The virulence of the distemper was unchecked ; and 
though Golden - lilies paid numerous visits to the 
shrine of the Goddess of Smallpox, and spent lai^e 
sums of money in the purchase of offerings 4o that 
deity, the child daily and hourly grew worse, until 
the doctor had unwillingly to acknowledge that he 
could do nothing more. It is difficult to say which 
of the parents during these dark days suffered the 
greatest mental agony. Golden-lilies’ distress was 
that V)f an agonised mother, tortured by the fear 
of losing her only child ; while Ts’dng’s grief at the 
possible loss of his fondUng, was aggravated by a 
superstitious belief that his own crime had brought 
this misery upon him. Even the doctor, accustomed 
as he was to displays of affection, was touched by the 
grief of l^ie young oouple, and, forgetful of all pro- 
fessional etiquette, he recommended Ts’dng, as a last 
hope, to send for a quack practitioner, residing at 
a town some twenty miles away, who had, he said, 
acquired a ^putation for the successfid lareatment of 
similar desf^te cases. 
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£|i|erly catching at this straw, Ts*dng wrote a note 
begging the doctor “ to deign to visit his reed hut, 
and to bend his omniscient mind to the case of his* 
insignificant child," and bade Tan carry it at once to 
its destination. But since the night when Ts’dng had 
been obliged to place his secret in the hands of his 
two •servants,* their manner had been less respectful 
than formerly, and sometimes even defiant. To Tan* 
the present mission was evidently distasteful ; and it 
was only by the promise of a handsome reward that 
Ts’4ng at last succeeded in getting him off. Dur- 
ing the whole afternoon of that tlay, time seemed 
to the watchers to stand still *, and towards night, 
when they hoped . that the expected doctor might 
appear^ every approaching horse’s hoof brought hope, 
which as often was destined to be disappointed as the 
tramp died away again in the distance. Meanwhile 
Primrose grew worse and worse. As night came on 
unconsciousness set in ; and just before dawn the little 
thing gave a deep sigh and passed into the laftd of 
shades. • 

Both Ts’dng and 0 olden -lilies were completely 
crushed by the ruin bf all their hopes ; and when Tjin 
made his appearance towards noon, they scarcely 
heeded his explanation that he had w'aited all night 
at the doctor’s house, expecting his return from a dis- 
tant professional visit, and that,, when morning came, 
he had thought it best to come back, even without 
the doctor, to report his want of success. 

Much sympathy vras felt with the sorrow-stricken 
parents at the loss of their only child, and many were 
the visits condolence which Ti^4ng rec^yed during 
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the ensuiDg days. Among others, a relation called, 
who, ^ter having expressed his sympathy* added with 
'evident relucixmce — “ There is a matter, my brother, 
about which I feel bound to speak to you, although I 
am most unwilling to trouble you about ordinary 
affairs at such a time as thia” 

“ Please don’t let my affliction intesfere with,any 
Ynatter of . business,” said Ts’8ng. 

“ Well, the fact is,” said his guest, “ that the other 
morning — it was, I remember, the morning when your 
little one departed for the * Yellow Springs ’ — one of 
my servants came home .very much the worse for 
wine and opium ; and on my asking him for an ex- 
planation of his conduct, he said that a man of yours 
named Tan had kept him up all night drinking and 
smoking at an opium- tavern in the town. Can this 
be true ? ” 

“ It is quite impossible,” replied TsAng ; “for the 
whole of that night Tan was twenty miles away, at 
the bouse of a doctor to whom I had sent him.” 

“ Well, I have brought my man,” said the other, 
** that he may repeat his story in your presence, and 
that, if nece88arj% we should confront him with Tan.” 

“ Let him come in, by all means,” said Ts’dng. 

In obedience to a summons Tan’s accuser entered 
the room. He was a dissipated-looking fellow. His 
face was Uiin and drawn, and of that peculiar mahog- 
any hue which is begotten by long-continued indul- 
gence in the opium-pipe. From the same habit his 
teeth were blackened, and the whites of his eyes 
looked as though they had been smoke-dried. On . 
entering he bowed his knee, and then proceeded to 
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give a '(iTCumstautial am)uut of the night in question. 
At histWSng had treated his accusations with con- 
tempt ; *but the remarkably coherent manner in which 
the man retailed his story, suggested doubts to his 
mind, which tortured him with misgivings. Without 
waiting for the conclusion of the man’s statement, 
therefore, he summoned Tan to face his accuser. With 
a glance Tan took in the position of alfairs, and having’ 
with a considerable effort mastered the uneasiness 
which the crisis provoked, he stood ready to brazen 
it out. ^ 

“ This man tells me,” stiid Ts’Ong, “ that instead of 
carrying my letter to the doi-tor the other evening, 
you passed the night drinking and smoking with him 
at a tavern in the town. Is this true or false ? ” 

“ It is false, your honour ; and I con only suppose 
that this man, to whom 1 have only spoken once or 
twice in my life, must have invented this story out 
of spite, or in order to shield, in some way which 1 
do not understand, his own conduct from blame.* 

“ Are not you ashamed to tell such a lie ih the 
sight of heaven ? ” said the man, quite taken aback by 
the coolness of the *dcnia]*; “ but fortunately I have 
some evidence of the truth of my story, which you 
will find it hard to meet. Did you <leliver your 
master’s letter to the doctor ? ” 

“ Certainly I did.” 

“ That is curious ; for I hapifcn to have here a let- 
ter which I found on the floor of the room we oexsu- 
pied ut the tavern, and which I strongly suspect is 
the letter you were intrusted with. Will you see for 
yourself, rir, whether this is your letter or not ? ” said 
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* the man, handing to Ts’Ong an unopened envelope, 
which he produced from his sleeve. 

With a trembling hand Ts’Ong took the letter, and 
at a glance recognised it as the one he had written 
with such eager haste, and with such a longing hope. 
The thought that but for the treachery of the wretch 
before him his little Primrose might have bcen«still 
with him was more than he could bear. For a mo- 
ment he fell back in his chair with quivering lips and 
cheeks as pale as death, and then as suddenly the 
blood rushed headlong through his veins, and with wild 
eyes and uttering savage curses he sprang from his 
chair and rushed upon Tan, who, accepting the turn 
things had taken, had fallen on his knees, and was 
performing the hoUno witli every token of hvfmble 
submission. 

With wild fury Ts’6ng kicked at the bowing head 
of his follower, and might probably have been charged 
a second time with manslaughter, had not his guest 
draped him by main force back to his chair and 
dismil»ed Tan from the room. 

It was a long time before Ts’Cmg could recover his 
composure. His nerves i^ere Completely unstrung, 
and he trembled like a leaf. His friend, who was 
a determined fatalist, used every argument at his 
command to soothe his remorse and regrets. He 
pointed (rat that Heaven having doomed the death 
of little Primrose, nothing could have prevented it ; 
that even if the doctor had come, he could not have 
lengthened out her life one moment beyond the time 
allowed her by the Fates ; and that, therefore, though 
Tan’s conduct had been infamous, it had not in any 
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wa^'jmfluenced the result. “I quite admit that the* 
maq deserves punishment for his disobedience, and 
I would suggest that you should now order him to 
be bambooed on the spot. It will satisfy justice, 
and will, at the same time, be a relief to your 
feelings.” 

“Jt will certainly be a relief to me to see the 
fiendish brute suffer,” said Ts’eng, *‘and it shall be 
done at once.” So saying, ho directed three of his 
serAmts to seize Tan and to flog him in the court- 
yard. The men, who were CAndently not unused to 
the kind of business, dragged the offender in and 
stretched him face downwards on the stones of the 
yard. One then sat on his shoulders, another on his 
ankles, while a third, being provided with half a split 
bmnboo, prepared to inflict chastisement. At a signal 
from Ts’fing the concave side of the bamboo descended 
on the back of tlic thighs of the culprit witli tremen- 
dous force and effect. The wretched man’s frame 
quivered throughout, and as blow after blow ffell he 
uttered cries for mercy, and bitter groans whichfwould 
have appealed to the heart of any one whose feelings 
were not deadened Tiy mental tortures. ButTs’fiug, 
in his present unhinged frame of mind, had no mercy, 
and if a restraining hand hud not been outstretched 
he would have allowed the wretched man to die un- 
der the lasL As it was, his ffriend interfered, and 
warned Ts’dng that the punishment was becoming 
excessive. To this remonstrance Ts’dng yielded, and 
the blows were stayed. But Tan, whose cries had 
gradually died away into- silence, remained motion- 
less, and unconscious of the mercy which had been 
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* extended to him. Seeing his condition, the servants 
carried him off to his bed, where, under the influence 
of restoratives, he was by degrees brought back to 
life. But it was many days before he was able to 
move ; and even then his weakness was so great, and 
his nerves so shattered, that he had the air of a man 
recovering from a long illness. If, however, Ta^ng 
had hoped that the punishment would have produced 
penitence, he was much mistaken. At the best of 
times Tan’s temper was not good. He was by nature 
morose and revengeful, and a certain want of courage 
in his composition disposed him towards deceit. With 
regaining strength he brooded more and more over 
the treatment he had received, and he vowed a fierce 
vow that for every blow that had been inflieteS on 
him he would exact a tenfold vengeance. 

Meanwhile the anxiety, grief, and excitement of 
the last few days had reduced Ts’dn^ to the verge of 
illness, and his general debility added a new cause 
of anxiety to poor Golden-lilies' already overburdened 
bosom? So serious was his condition, that she per- 
suaded him to pay a visit to his brother at Su-chow, 
for the sake of the chaugp of ifeeno and air. The 
remedy was exactly what he required ; and- after a 
fortnight’s absence, he wrote to say that he was so 
much better that he should follow his letter at the 
interval of a day. . 

By this time Tan was - able to walk, and so soon as 
he was assured of the date of his master’s return, he 
absehted himself from the. house for the rest of the 
day. Towards evening he returned, and though his 
mood was exultant, he was strictly reticent as to his 
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doings while abroad. His fellow-servants were too 
busy' to be inquisitive; and as his enfeebled condi- 
tion still prevented him from serving, he was left to 
himself. 

The next day, towards evening, os Ts’fing’s chair 
turned into the road in which his house stood, two 
polke-runners, who had been sitting on a doorstep 
opposite, rose and crossed over to T8’6ng’s gateway! 
At the familiar shout of the chair-coolies, Tung-chia 
lai-lo (“ The master has come ”), the big folding-doors 
were thrown open, and the bearers were on the point 
of crossing the threshold, when one of the policemen 
advanced, and producing a warrant, ordered the 
coolies to stop and Ts’dng to dismount. Instinc- 
tively Ts’dng obeyed, and was for the first moment 
or two so dazed that he hardly seemed to be aware 
what was going on. By degrees the dress of the 
policeman, with his red-tasselled official cap and long 
robe, helped him to realise the situation, and he 
gasped out, “ What is the warrant for ? ” “ Murder,” 
answered the man, as he laid his hand on Ts’Ong’s 
arm. It was fortunate for Ts’^iig that he did so, for 
without some suppbrt he*would have fallen prone to 
the ground. As it was, it was as much as the two 
men could do to support bis tottering steps for a few 
yards, and then his legs refused to move, and his 
head fell forward on his chest, as he dropped off into 
a dead faint. Seeing the condition of their master, 
the coolies brought fonvard his sedan, and the police- 
men accepting their aid, put the inanimate form of 
their prisoner into the chair, and directed the coolies 
to carry it to the prison at the district magistrate’s 
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yrnmn. The distance was not great, and the coolies, 
anxious to save their master from additional shame, 
hurried fast through the streets. On arriving at the 
yamun, they entered the front gates, and were then 
directed by the policemen to turn off to the left 
through a door, the insignia of which, a painted 
tiger’s head with huge staring eyes and widely 
bpened jaws, marked it ns the entrance to the prison. 
Passing through this tliey entered a narrow passage, 
at the end of wliich was a courtyard, where the 
coolies were ordered to put down their load. It had 
never l)een the fate of either of these two men to find 
themselves within a prison before; and the sights 
wliich mot their eyes made them shudder to think 
what their master’s feelings would be when he awoke 
to (‘.onsciousness and found himself in such a ]»liice. 

In the courtyard itself, groups of prisonei’s, bound 
with heavy chains, were huddled together, whose 
appearance was enough to carry hoiTor and compas- 
sion to the minds of all but those case-hardened by 
habit.* Their faces were thin and wom, and bore the 
cadaverous hue which is commonly begotten by want 
and foul air; while the Ijstless* expression of their 
eyes and the languid movements of their limbs 
furnished additional testimony to the state of weak- 
ness to which they had been reduced. The con- 
dition of (their persons was filthy in the extreme. 
Skin -disease in every form was rife among them; 
and it was plain that a rich harvest was ripening for 
death within the walls of the jail. As the poor 
UTetches crowded round the sedan-chair to see who 
could be the new arrival who came in such state, 
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thsi coolies instinctively diw back ; and if the head 
jailer had not made his appearance at the moment, ^ 
and with a sweeping blow and a curse driven his 
charges backwards, the still insensible Ts’tJng would 
have been left in his chair. Scarcely less repulsive 
than the prisoners was the jailer, but for different 
reasons. There were no signs of want or ill health 
about him, nor was ho dirtier than Chinamen of his * 
clsiss generally are, but a hai'der and more malignant 
fac-e than his it is impossible to imagine. And that 
these outward signs were but the reflection of the 
savage cruelty of his character, was proved by the 
look of abject terror with which the prisoners re- 
garded him. In a voice thick and grating, he ordered 
two of his myrmidons to manacle Ts’6ug, aiul thou 
to carry him into one of the cells which formed th(( 
eastern and western sides of the courtyard. Even 
from the outside these places looked more like wild- 
beast dens than the dwellings of liuman beings. The 
roofs were low, and a double row of strong wodden 
palisades, reaching from the ground to the Aives, 
guarded them in front. Into one of these dungeons, 
over whose portal was inscribed, as if in bitter 
mockery, the motto, “The misery of to-day puiy. 
be the happiness of to-morrow,” TsYmg was carried. 
The coolies, determined to see the last of their mas- 
ter, followed him in. As they reached the door they 
recoiled as though a blast of a charnel-house had 
rushed out against them. Never were human senses 
assailed by an atmosphere more laden with pesti- 
lence and death. After a moment’s hesitation, how- 
ever, they mustered up courage to enter, and waited 
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jast long enough to see their master laid on the 
^raised wooden platform which extended- along the 
side of the den. As they were not allowed to do 
anything for him, and as the turnkeys promised 
that he should be looked after, they escaped into 
the open air. 

True to their word, and possibly im the hop 9 of a 
reward, the turnkeys applied water to Ts’6ng’s face 
and head, and succeeded in reawakening life. At 
first he began to move restlessly and to moan pit- 
eously, and then opened his lack-lustre eyes. For a 
moment or two he saw nothing, but by degrees his 
power of conscious sight returned, and he looked 
wildly round the cell. His fii-st impression was that 
he had passed into a land of eternal punishment, 
such as he had heard Buddhists speak of, and he 
shrieked aloud for mercy. The sight, however, of 
the policeman who had served the^ warrant on him, 
recalled to his recollection the circumstances of his 
arrAt ; and jis his real condition dawned upon him, 
he sink back on the stage, overcome with horror and 
despair. How long he lay in this condition he knew 
not, but ho was ai-ouscd^rom it by the entrance of 
the^ prisoners from the courtyard, who were being 
driven in for the night. Already the platform was 
full enough, but with these new arrives the over- 
crowding became •excessive; and as the weary 
wretches struggled with their little remaining 
strength for the places nearest to the grating, they 
jostled Ts’fing, and fought across him like wild 
beasts, adding a new horror to his misery. The 
atmosphere of the den became also even fouler than 
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befovei^^ and what with the heat and stench, Ts’^n^ 
began' lo feel feverish and iU. His head ached, 
fierceljr, his skin burnt, and his mouth was dry and 
parched. In his agony he called aloud for water; 
and though at first his cries were disregarded, his 
importunity prevailed with a prisoner less callous 
than ithe rest, who filled a tin mug from a tub which 
stood in the middle of the cell. The act of moving 
the water caused a fetid stench to rise from the 
slimy surface of the reservoir ; and so foul were the 
contents of the mug, that, though burning with 
fever, Ts’fing could scarcely make up his mind to 
taste them. But thirsty men will swallow any- 
thing; and at last he drained the cup to its dregs, 
and even returned it to his benefactor with grateful 
thanks. 

All night long he tossed about, burning with fever 
and tortured by delirium. His restlessness earned 
for him the anathemas of his fellow-prisoners, who, 
having been long inured to the foul atmospherfe of 
the den, slept in comparative quiet. As daylight 
dawned the figures about him mixed themselves up 
with his delirious dreams, which, however, could luld 
nothing to the horrors actually presented to his eye. 
Shocking as bad been the aspect of his fellow-pris- 
oners in the courtyard the day before, it was nothing 
to be compared to the condition of manyof those 
whom weakness had prevented from groping their 
way into the outer air. One group of these were 
huddled together at the end of the platform, whose 
emaciated bodies and look of fierce agony t<dd only 
too plainly that they were starving. One of their 
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number bad already been released from his tortures 
^ by death ; and the rats, more conscious of the fact 
than the jailers, were gnawing at the only fleshy 
parts of his skeleton-like form. A like fate was the 
only portal of escape left to those about him, and 
eagerly they desired to meet it. Ever and anon 
sleep relieved Ts’fing’s eyes from thee contemplation 
' of these horrors, and then in his dreams, as though 
by a law of contraries, he wandered in the asphodel 
meadows of Elysium, surrounded by every object 
(uilculated to gratify the imagination and delight the 
senses. Tlic transition from these visions to a per- 
ception of his actuid surroundings was sharp and 
bitter. In moments of reason he sought for the 
means of (sscape from the terrors of his present cell, 
lie knew enough of prisons to know that it was in 
the power 'of the turnkeys to mitigate the sufferings of 
their charges, and ho knew that money was the key 
to open the door of their sympathies. He remem- 
bered that when arrested he had some ten or twelve 
oiuK^s of silver in his pocket, and he made up his 
nnnd to try the effect of these on the turnkey when 
he should come to open the cell in the morning. At 
last that happy moment arrived. The man who had 
turned the key on him the night before now threw 
open the door, and Ts’fing, in company with most of 
his fellow-prisoners,^ crawled out into the fresher air 
of the courtyard. As the turnkey passed through 
the yard, Ts’dng accosted him, and in exchange for 
the contents of his purse, procured a breakfast Avhich 
was the feast of an epicui'e . compared to the fare dealt 
out to the common herd. 
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Miiuwhile 6old«n-lilies’ night had been scarcely 
more pleasantly spent than her husband’s ; and to, 
her ^also had occurred the idea that it would be 
possible to buy with money the consideration of the 
jailers. While it was yet early, therefore, she col- 
lected all the available cash in the house, and set out 
in her sedan-chair for the prison. The head jailer 
received the announcement of her name with a 
cynical smile. He bad expected that she 'would 
come, and knew well the object of her visit. Accus- 
tomed to such interviews, and to the readiest means 
of turning them to the best account, he at first 
assumed a hard and unrelaxing manner, and yielded 
only to Golden-lilies’ entreaties when he had drained 
her resources. The upshot, however, of the visit 
was, that Ts’dng was summoned before the jailer, 
and was told that, in consideration of his being 
untried, he should be removed to another courtyard, 
“ where,” said the jailer, with something approaching 
a smile, “I hope you will be more comfortable ^han 
you probably were last night.” In fulfilmdht of 
this concession, Ts’Cng was led off to a neighlwuring 
compound, which appearedvalmost clean and healthy 
in comparison with the one be hud just left. The 
prisoners in it also were fewer in number, and though 
they were dirty and unshaven, they were evidently 
of a higher class than Ts’dng’s late cotnpauions. 
They w'elcomed Ts’^ng with some attempts at con- 
versation, and performed various kindly offices for 
him, which, in his weak state of health, were more 
than he had either energy or strength to acemnplish 
for himself. One. .man in particular, a stout, cheeiy- 
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looking son of Ham, was veiy kind and attentive ; 
.and as the day wore on, and they began to know 
more about one another, and the offences with which 
they were severally charged, this man did much to 
lighten the cares of all, and of Ts’Ong in particular, 
to whom he seemed to have taken a liking. Of 
Ts'Ong’s prospects — “as I suppose,” ho said, “you 
are willing to be liberal with your money,” — he 
professed to take a- hopeful view ; while he did not 
conceal the fact that his own career would in ail 
probability be quickly cut short. 

“ Instigating a rebellion is not a crime that finds 
mercy, even though it might be justified, as in ray 
case, by the tyranny of the local mandarins.” 

“But if you are without hope, how can* you 
possibly be as cheerful as you arc?” said Ts’dng. 

“ Because I am a philosopher,” said Lung — ^for that 
was his name ; “ because I have drunk deep at the 
fountain which inspired Lao-tsze, Chwang-tsze, and 
otheis, and have learnt with them the true value of 
life aiid the art of living and dying.” 

“The men you speak of were heretiw,” replied 
Ts’6ng, “and went so fa? as. eVen to speak disre- 
spectfully of our gi'cat master Confucius. Nothing 
but disappointment must follow on fiuth in such as 
tbbse.” > 

“You boast yourself in Confucius, do you?” i-e- 
joined Lung. “ I thought you did when you first 
came in, by your look of misery. Now tdl me, 
how. iloes he help you in your present difficulty ? 
Which is in the best mental case — ^you who trust 
in Ihe stereotyped' phrases of that old formalist, 
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or I follow the kindly lead of Taoist phil- 
OBopheil ? You look on the fature life with terri- 
fied tthcertainty; while I, regarding it in its true* 
light, see in it but a continuance of existence in a 
new shape.” 

“ These are all fallacies.” 

“£bow ine4;hat they are.” 

“Did not Confucius say, in answer to Ke Lu’s* 
question about a future state, ‘We do not know 
about life, and how, then, can we know about any- 
thing beyond the grave?’ And if Confucius's in- 
telligence stopped short with life, who can possibly 
hope to peer beyond it?” 

“ And are you really such a blind follower of the 
blind as that comes to? Has it never occurred to 
you to ask yourself whence you came and whither 
you are going? But I need not put the question 
to you, for if you had, you would never tremble so 
at the bare idea of stepping over the brink. To 
me, the knowledge that the executioner's sword will 
help me to return to the Great Mother of all tilings, 
from whence I came and to which, in common with 
all created things, ! mus^ return, is no unploasiug 
prospect. 1 have played my part on this stage. 

I have dreamed my earthly dream, with its fancies, 
its nightmares, and its moments of pleasurable ex- 
citement, Mid now I am ready, and willing to pass 
into the loving arms of ‘Abyss Mother.’ Here we 
Taoists have the advantage over you Confucianist^ 
You strut about, talking loudly over the relations 
between man and man, parents and children, wd 
sovereigns and ministers — all good things in their 
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way; — ^but you forget or close your eyes to the 
fact that existence does not end with what we call 
'death. You limit your system to the short space 
of man’s life upon earth, while we, overleaping all 
bounds of time, claim our right to immortality, and 
step with assurance into the grave,” 

“ That is all very plausible,” said Ts’$ng, “ but, you 
‘have no evidence that there is any continuance of 
existence after death. No one has ever returned to 
life to give us his experiences, and your creed on 
this point must of necessity, therefore, be merely an 
assumption.” 

“Nay, it is more than that. Do we not see all 
around us that nothing in creation is ever absolutely 
destroyed? It sulfers ceaseless change, but always 
exists. Look at the wood on a fire : it ceases to 
be wood after the flames have consumed it, but it 
reappears as smoke and ashes. Look at the leaves 
which strew the ground in autumn : decay transforms 
thei* shapes, but they do but change into mould, 
which again enters into the life of plants and trees, — 
and so created things go on for ever.” 

“ That is a kind of reagoning^ that I don’t under- 
stand,” replied Ts’eng. “If you can produce any 
positive evidence that there is a future existence, I 
will believe it ; but 1 cannot accept a faith which is 
based on* an analogy of burnt wood and decayed 
leaves. And so to tell me to take comfort in the 
contemplation of a future state of happiness, is like 
telling a hungry man to satisfy his appetite by think- 
ing of a feast, or a man shivering mth cold to feel 
warm by imaginiug a roaring fire.” 
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this is what it comes to; that Confucius 
seiwes a guide through life when a man ought to^ 
be able to guide himself, and deserts you just at the 
moment when, in the face of death, you want some 
staff to support you, and some hand to lead you. 
But here comes the jailer, looking more like a demon 
than^ever; heanust have bad news for one of us.” 

At this moment the jailer entered with the list of * 
those whose names had been marked with the ver- 
milion pencil of the emperor for immediate execution, 
and turning to liUng, he told him, without any un- 
necessary verbiage, that his time had come. The 
seal thus set to the fate of his acquaintance was a 
severe shock to poor Ts’eng. His tongue refused to 
spealf, and he durst not look on the face of the 
condemned man. But Lung was quite unmoved. 

“ You see,” he said, addressing lV6ng, “ my race 
is run, and I only hope that if ever you should be in 
a like position, you may be enabled to face the future 
with the same composure that I do, and to pladfe as 
sure a faith in the loving tendeiness of the Great 
Mother of us all, as that which now supports me.” 

Ts’dng was too nftich overcome to utter a vrord, 
but wrung his friend’s hands, and with weeping eyes 
watched him led off to be questioned by the judge 
before being borne to the execution-ground. 

This event cast a gloom over the prison for the 
rest of the day ; and the approach of night, even 
though it entailed a retreat into the close and fetid 
atmosphere of the cell, was a relief to all. The next 
morning, immediately after breakfast, the jailer paid 
another visit to the courtyard and summoned Ts’Sng 
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to appear before the magistrate. Th« contrast be> 
^ tween his last interview with his judge and the pres- 
ent occasion, covered Ts’dng with shame and remorse. 
As he entered the judgment-hall he scarcely ventured 
to lift his eyes to his former host, who was seated 
behind a large table covered with red cloth, attend- 
ed by secretaries, interpreters, and turnkeys. • He 
* thought it just possible that when the magistrate 
recognised him he would pay him some consideration. 
But these hopes were rudely dispelled when two of 
the executioners, who stood at the foot of the dais, 
taking him by the arms, forced him on his knees. 
At the same moment, at a signal from the magis- 
trate, one of the secretaries read out the accusation, 
in which he was charged with having murdtered “ a 
wandering pedlar, named Ting.” 

“Are you guilty of this charge, or not guilty?” 
asked the magistrate, in a cold, clear voice. 

“ Not guilty, your Excellency,” said Ts eng, vaguely 
hoping that his denial would be Sufficient. 

“ Call the witnesses,” said the magistrate ; and to 
Ts’Sng’s honor, at a sign from the secretary, Tan 
stepped forward and felk on h& knees. 

“ Now tell us what you know of this matter,” said 
the magistrate. 

Thus adjured, Tan told the whole story from be- 
ginning to end, and though he laid great stress on 
the pressure Ts’Sng had put upon him to induce him 
to help to boxy the body, he, on the whole, made 
his jsitatement plainly and truthfully. Still Ts’dng 
thought it possible that, if ho other evidence was 
produced} his word would be taken against his ser- 
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n- 

vant’S,^t-ftt all events, the only answer that ooctirred 
to his cbnfused mind was a flat denial. 

“Th^ whole story, your Excellency, is a. lie from 
beginning to end,” he said, “ and is invented by this 
man out nf spite, in consequence of my having had 
occasion to flog him for a gross folseho^ and breach 
of tijist.” The confident manner in which Ts’dng 
made this uncompromising assertion, evidently pro> 
dneed a favourable effect on the magistrate, who, 
tuining to Tan, asked — 

“Have you any evidence of the truth of your 
story ? ” 

“ Well, your Excellency, I can show you where we 
buried the body, and where it is at this moment, if it 
has nftt been removed.” 

At these words Ts’dng, who felt the ground slipping 
from under him, trembled all over, and would have 
fallen forward had not a turnkey supported him on 
■ his knees. These signs of trepidation were not un- 
marked by the magistrate, who ordered two pcdice- 
men to go with Tan to exhume the body, and dir^ted 
* Ts’Sng in the meantime to stand on one side. So 
completely had his fierves,now forsaken him, how- 
ever, that to stand was impossible, and he was there- 
fore allowed to sit huddled up against an angle in 
the wall at the side of the court. Here he suffered 
all the mental tortures to whicli>wcak and cowardly 
natures are susceptible. Shame, remorse, and anger 
all tortured him in turns, and dominating all was the 
abject terror which possessed him. The knowledge 
that he was completely in the power of others over 
whom he had not the sli^test influence or control ; 
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that he was alone without a single friend to whom to 
turn for advice or help ; that he was guilty of the 
crime laid to his charge ; and that death at the hand 
of the executioner would in all probability be his fate, 
— ^was an instrument which plagued him with such 
intensity, that it almost bereft him of reason. Rock- 



ing himself to and fro, 
and moaning piteously, 
he sat the very picture 
of misery. Other cases 
were called on and dis- 
posed of, but he heard 
not a word, and was 
only recalled to con- 
sciousness by being drag- 
ged once again into the 
courtyard, and put on 
hie knees before the 
tribunal. He knew that 
this meant tliat Tan had 
returned, and he in- 
stinctively felt that the 
body of the murdered 
man was close beside 


^'Hitddled up a^imt an angle in 
thewalV^ 

• t 


him, but he durst not 
look round. . Almost life- 
less,. he knelt waiting for 


the first words, which seemed as though they were 


never to be uttered. At last they came. 


“Pave ypu brought the body?” 

“We have, your Excellency,” answered Tan, 
“ and here it is ; we put it into this coffin as 
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it lias been dead for some time; shall we oneu 
iti”’ 

“Wait,” said the magistrate, who was evidently 
anxious to avoid that operation if possible, and turn- 
ing to Ts'fing, ho asked, “Do you still deny your 
guilt?”’ 

“ ^p” replied Ts’fiug, who had now lost all hope ; 

“ but I did not moan to kill him, it was an accident, * 
indeed it was. Oh, have mercy on me,” cried the 
\jretched man, “and spare my life! Punish me in 
any way, but oh, let me live!” 

“Your pitiable cries for mercy," said the raagis-. 
trate, “ only make your conduct worse. You had 
no compassion on the man you murdered and 
who "now lies there in evidence against you, and 
I shall therefore have none on you. 1 sentence 
you ” 

At this moment a sound of voices and a rush of 
persons were heard at the other end of the courtyard. 
The magistrate paused and looked up, prepared to 
inflict the bastinado on the intruders, but theh* ap- 
pearance warned him that something unusual had 
happened. Golden-lilies l^d the van, and falling on 
her knees before the magistrate, cried — 

“ Spare him, spare him, your Excellency ! it is all 
a mistake. Ting is not dead, but is here.” 

At the sound of Golden-liliea’ voice, Ts’dng awoke 
from the toance into which be had fallen at the 
magistrate’s rebuke, and turned his lack-lustre eyes 
upon his wife. Her eager look gave him confidence, 
and following the direction of her outstretched finger, 
be beheld the old pedlar his knees. But he was 
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still too dazed to grasp the situation. Meanwhile 
Golden-lilies’ volubility was unchecked. 

“ Ask him, your Excellency, and he will tell you 
he is the man ; that the fenyman told a wicked lie ; 
and that far from having Wn killed, he has not 
suffered the slightest inconvenience from his fall.”^ 

“ But your husband has confessed that he murdered 
* him,” said the magistrate. 

“ The ferryman told him he had, and he believed 
him ; but it was not tyue,” urged Golden-lilies ; “ and 
just when 1 thought that the darke.st hour of my life 
had eome, when all hope of seeing my husband again 
alive seemed vanishing, who should knock at our 
door but the pedlar himself. Without waiting to hear 
his explanation, I have brought him with mc^ and 
now do let my husband, go.” 

“ Not so fast,” said the magistrate. “ I must first 
satisfy myself that this is Ting, and then 1 must 
inquire who that dead man yonder is, or rather was. 
OalW’an.” 

At^this invocatfon Tan took up his former position 
on his knees ; but in the interval since his last appear- 
ance he had lost confideuQe, and* the turn events had 
taken did not, he saw clearly, reflect so brightly on 
his prospects as they did on Ts’dng’s. He felt that he 
was compromised, though he could not understand it 
all, and was not quite sure how the magistrate would, 
on review, regard his conduct. 

“Do you recognise that man?” adked the magis- 
. trate, pointing at Ting. 

“ Yes, your Excellency; he is Ting the pedlar, or 
his ghost.” 
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“Bit in your evidence you charged your master 
with murdering Ting, and you swore that 3 ’^ou buried 
him ; and in support of your assertions you produce a* 
body which is not Ting’s, since Ting is here. How 
do you explain this ? ” 

’ “ All 1 can say, your Excellency, is, that my master 
ordesed me to bury Ting; and Lai, the ferryman, 
told me that the man I buried was Ting.” 

“ Arrest Lai and bring him before me at once,” 
said the magistrate to a police-runner; “and mean- 
while I will hear the pedlar’s evidence. Bring him 
forward. Who are you ? ” 

“My contemptible surname, your Excellency, is 
Ting, and my personal name is ‘ Heavenly Bright- 
ness. 

“ Tell me what you know of this matter.” 

“ After leaving the house of his honour Ts’dng,” 
said Ting, “ 1 got into Lai’s ferry-boat to cross the 
lake. On tlie w-ay over 1 told him the story of 
the fracas at his honour’s door, and showed liiifi the 
silk which had been given me. He took a fajfcy to 
the pattern on it, and bought it from me, as w'oll ns 
the basket in which 1 can'i^d it. Nothing else hap- 
pened until just as we got to the other shore, when 
we saw the corpse of a man floating in the water. 
As I walked away from the shore I turned round and 
saw Lai rowing towards the body. 1 reached home 
the same Evening and remained them until to-day, 
when I called at his honour’s house. On showing 
myself at the door I wi^, to my surprise, hurried 
off here, and now I kWl in your Excellency’s 
presence.” . 
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At this juncture Lai entered. The last few weeks’ 
dissipation had not improved his appearance, and 
^is ill - concealed 'terror at his present predicament 
added a ghastly paleness to his bleared and sallow 
complexion. 

“ How is this,” said the magistrate, “ that you have 
charged ah innocent man with murder, and Jiave 
* palmed oif on him the body of some one else as that 
of the man you said he had murdered ? ” 

Seeing that circumstances were against him, Lai 
was silent. 

“ Now listen,” said the magistrate : “ you, Lai, are 
the principal culprit in this affair. You brought an 
unjust accusation against an innocent man, and by 
means of it extorted money from him. For “these 
crimes 1 sentence you to receive a hundred blows 
with the large bamboo, and to be transported into 
Mongolia for five years. Becausq you. Tan, having 
connived at the concealment of what you l)elieved to 
be a' murder, charged your master with the murder 
out of a spirit of revenge, I sentence you to receive 
fifty blows on the mouth, and fifty blows with the 
large bamboo. And as to you,‘Ts’eng, though your 
conduct has been bad in attempting to conceal what 
you believed to be your crime, and in bribing others 
to silence, yet, in consideration of your imprison- 
ment and of what yx)u have gone through, I acquit 
you.” 

Never were more life-giving words uttered than 
those addressed by the magistrate to Ts’Sng. Their 
effect was visible upon him physically ; he seemed to 
grow in bulk under their gracious influence, and his 
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faclfj ^verted from the pallor of death to the colour 
of lif^. 

“ May your Excellency live for over,” said ho, as 
he Jeotowed before his judge, who. however, had- left 
the judgment-seat before he had ooiuplotod his nine 
prostrations. As the magistrate turned away from 
the hall, ho nwt Mr Tso, who ha<l come to call uiam 
him. 

So oni' friend IV’eag has got ott', 1 soc,” said his 
visitor. 

“Yes,” said the magihtmte, “but 1 have quite 
come round to your cstimalo i»f his olianictcr. llo is 
a poor creature. I sent a mucli liner fellow to the 
execution -ground yesterday.” 
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FBOM THE CHINESE OF WU MIN«. 


IHE saying commonly 
attributed to Mencius, 
that “Marriagel are 
made in heaven,” is one of 
those maxims which unfor- 
tunately find their chief sup- 
I.)ort in the host of excep- 
tions which exist to the 
5 » I truth which they lay down. 

* ^ Not to go further for an 

instand'e than the Street of 
Longevity, in our notable 
town of King-chow, there 
is the case of Mr and Idrs 
• • Ma, whose open and de- 

clared animosity to each other w’ould certainly sug- 
gest that the mystic invisible red cords with which 
Fate in their infancy bound their ankles together, 
were twined in another and far less genial locality 
than Mencins dreamed of. 
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Wt|h the exception of/succoes in money-making, 
fortune'^ has undoubtedly withheld its choicest gifts 
from this quarrelsome couple. The go-between who 
arranged their marriage spoke smooth things to Ma 
of his future wife, and described her as being as 
amiable as she was beautiful, or, to use her own 
wordi^ pliant as a willow, and as beautiful as a 
gem ; ” while to the lady she upheld Ma as a para- 
gon of leaniing, and as a possessor of all the virtues. 
Here, then, there seemed to be the making of a veiy 
pretty couple ; but their neighbours, as 1 have been 
often told, were not long in fimling out that harmony 
■was a rare visitant in the household. The daily wear 
and tear of life soon made it manifest that there was 
as little of the willow as of the gem about Mrs Ma, 
whose coarse features, imperious temper, and naggigg 
tongue made her anything but an agreeable com- 
panion; while a hasty and irascible temper made 
Ma the constant provoker as well as the victim of 
her ill-humours. ’ 

By a freak of destiny the soft(‘ning influen<!bs of 
the presence of a son has been denied theui ; but ea 
revanche they have iDcen blessed with a pair of the 
most lovely twin daughters, who, like pearls in an 
oyster-shell, or jewels in the heads of toads, have 
grown up amid their sordid surroundings free from 
every contamination of evil. They are beyen^l ques- 
tion the most beautiful girls I have ever seen. In 
figure they ate both tall and finely shaped, W’ith 
plastic waists and gracefully bending forms. In 
feature — ^for both Daffodil and Convolvulus, as they 
.Are called, are so exactly alike, that in describing one 
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I describe both — they are lovely, having eyebrows 
like half-moons, eyes which are so lustrous that one 
would expect them to shine in darkness, lips of the 
most perfect vermilion, finely shaped noses, and softly 
modelled checks. In fact, they are more like children 
of the gods than the daughters of men ; and from all 
I have ever heard of them, their tetapers and dis- 
positions are counterparts of their outward appear- 
ance. All these charms of mind and of person were, 
however, quite lost upon their soi-did mother, who 
until lately regarded them as though they were of 
the same mould as herself. So much so, that when 

i%i 

they readied the prescribed marriageable age, instead 
of proposing to seek the empire for two incompar- 
ubles to pair with such matchless beauties, sfie an- 
nounced to her husband, in her usual brusque and 
overbeaiing maimer, that she intended to look out 
for two rich young shopkeepers as husbands for 
“the girls.” The moment she chose for making 
thi^ announcement was not happily timed. She 
had already succeeded in rufiUng Ma once or twice 
in the earlier part of the day, so that when she • 
now blurted out her mention* his colour rose with 
more than usual rapidity in his commonly sallow 
cheeks, and ho replied angrily — 

“ 1 forbid your doing anything of the kind. You 
have no business to •meddle with matters which don’t 
pertain to you. Your duty in life is to .obey me, and 
to do nothing without my instructions.” 

“i|[m-yahl If I did that,” said Mrs Ma, now 
thoroughly arotwed, “ the household Would soon come 
to a pretty pass. What do yon know about manag- 
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ing 'itoifiters? You remind ine of the owl which 
made it^f look like a fool by trying to sing like a 
nightingale ! " 

“You ignorant woman!” replied her husband; 
“how dare you bandy words with me! Don’t you 
know that Confucius has laid it down as an im- 
perishable lawathfit a woman before her marriage 
should obey her father, and after her marriage her 
husband ? ” 

•“And do vou know so little of the Book of Rites,” 
said Mrs Ma, nothing' abashed, “ as not to be aware 
’that th|^ mother should arrange the marriages' of her 
daughters ? So just you leiive this matter to me. If 
you want to be doing something, open your chem- 
ist’s sTiop again. What will it matter if you do poison 
a few more people by dispensing the wrong drugs ? ” 

“ You infamous creature ! how dare you utter such 
slanders ! If you ever again venture on such unimr- 
alleled insolence, I will divorce you! for remember 
that one of the seven grounds for divorce is viofence 
of language. And how would you like to be tftrned 
’ adrift into the cold world at your age, and with your 
anything but jdeasing appearance ? ” 

This last shot told, and Mrs Ma dung licrself out 
of the room w'ithout a word, contenting herself with 
expressing her anger and defiance by banging the 
door furiously after her. No sooner was* the door 
shut than Ma took paper and pencil and wrote to 
invite his friend Ting “ to direct his jewelled chariot 
to the mean abode of the vrriter, who was preparing 
a paltry xepMt for his entertainment/ Ting was one 
of Ma’s oldest friends, and, being Imked to a irife of 
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a harridanish tempcrameut, had a common bond of 
union with him. Like Ma also, he was secretly afraid 
of his better half, and his counsel, therefore, on the 
several occasions of domestic dispute on which lie had 
been consulted, had naturally tended rather towards 
artifice than open war. Ma’s note at once suggested 
to Ting a family disagreement, and he dost no time in 
' obeying the summons, being always glad to find fresh 
evidences that others were as evilly ciivurastaiuted as 
himself. He was a tall, stout man, with a loud voiee, 
but wanting that steadiness of eye which should 
match those outward seemings. By many pepple lui 
was credited with a firm and somewhat overbearing 
character; but his wife probably showed more dis- 
cernment when on one occasion, after a shnlt out- 
burat, she reminded him that “an empty pot makes 
the greatest noise.” 

As Ting entered Ma’s room the two friends greeted 
one another cordially, and into the sympathetic ear 
of his guest Ma poured the story of his griefs. 

“ And now, what do you advise me to do ? ” asked 
the host. “ My insignificant daughters have arrived 
at a marriageable age, aqid thohgh they profess an 
aversion to matrimou}’’ and a contempt for the young 
men of this place, 1 consider it my duty to settle 
them in life. But I see clearl}’^ that if I am to do it 
at all, 1 alone most’ be the doer. My wife’s views 
are so invariably opposed to mine, that it is hopeless 
to attempt to act in harmony with her.” 

“ Well,” replied Ting, “ I myself always act on 
the principle of the proverb, ‘ AVhat the eye does not 
see, the heart does not grieve after.’ I have on sev- 
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eral 0(i(i|^ions made family arrangements witJiout let- 
ting niy'wife into the secret until the time for inter- 
ference has passed, and then, of course, she has been 
compelled to accept the inevitable. It is true the 
artifice has resulted in verj' unpleasant outbursts of 
wrath ; but that is nothing — nothing, my dear Ma.” 
Here Ting’s voice, in spite of his brave words, trem- 
bled, as a recollection of certain dmuestic scenes came 
back to his memory. “ Besides, I have in this way 
succeeded in asserting my position as master of my 
own household. And my mlvice to you in your 
])resent circum.stanee8 is that yon should do likewise. 
If you have made up your mind to marry your 
daughter's, employ a go-betwewi to look out fitting 
]tartu^rs, and make the necessary arrangements with- 
out saying anything to your wife about it. Then, 
when the. presents have been sent and the cards 
exchanged, she will find it as easy to dam up the 
river with her pocket-handkerchief as to bar their 
maiTiages.” • 

“ Excellent ! excellent ! ” said Ma ; “ I wilf act 
upon your advic<!. But 1 must bo very circumspect, 
Ting, vci*}' circumspect ; foi;Mrs Ma has a number of 
old cronies about her, who gather gossip from stone 
walls, rumours from the wind, and scandal from 
everything." 

“ Perhaps then it would be as well," repKcd Ting, 
rising to take bis leave, “ if you were to make use of 
my study for seeing the go-between and others whom 
you may wish to employ in the affair. It is quite at 
your disimsal.” 

“ Ten thousand thanks," said ]Ma. ** Your adviee 
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has made a man of me, Ting, and your kindness has 
carved for itself a place in my heart in urhich it will 
*be for ever enshrined/’ 

Meanwhile Mrs Ma, although for the moment dis- 
comfited, was by no means inclined to give up the 
struggle. After a short communing with herself she 
sent for Dafibdil and . Convolvulus, anjl announced to 
them her intention of forthwith providing them with 
husbands of their own rank in life, directing them at 



the same time to preserve absolute silence on the sub- 
ject to all but old “ Golden-lilies,” their maid and 
chaperon! 

“ But, mother, we do not wish to marry,” said 
Convolvulus ; “ least of all to be tied for life to the 
sort of young man whom you are kind enough to 
contemplate for ns. Why should we not remain as 
we are?” 
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“l^u ai'e too young to understand such mattera,” 
rcplie^^rs Mo. “ I have seen mischief enough arise 
from leaving young girls unmarried, and I am deter-* 
mined that you shall not be exposed to any such 
danger. Besides, I have been so bothered lately by 
suitors, who, it seems, have heal’d of your beauty, 
that I shall lyive no peace until you are settlorf” 

“ Remember, mother,” put in Daffodil, “ that as • 
you have no sons, you and father arc dependent on 
HP to tend and wait upon you. Then, mother, we arc 
so perfectly happy in each other’s society that we 
need no other companionship, and it would break our 
hearts to bo separated from each other and from you.” 

“ I am touched by your expressions of affection, 
my Children,” answered their moth(?r ; “ but my 
mind is quite made up, as 1 have just told your 
father, who is foolish enough to think, poor man, that 
he ought to have. the management of the business. 
And now go back to your embroideries, and remember 
what I have said to you about keeping the matter 
secret.” i* 

Mrs Ma’s announcement, although not altogether 
unexpected, fell with a hcpvy blow upon the twins, 
who had other and deeper reasons than those they 
had expressed for disliking the idea of having hus- 
bands of their mother’s choice forced upon them. 
Women seldom, if ever, in the firnt instance give 
their real reasons, at least in China. Their habit is 
to fence them round with a sucoession of outworks, 
in the shape of plausible excuses, lyhicb^ if strong 
enough to resist the questioner, preserve inviolate 
their secret motives. If, however, they are driven 
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by persistence out of tbe first line of defence, they 
retreat to the second, and so on, until the citadel is 
reached, when they are commonly obliged to yield, 
though even then they generally manage to march 
out with all the honours of war. In this case Mrs 
Ma had no motive for breaking the fence of the twins, 
and so never learnt, as she might othciiwise have pos- 
• sibly done, that though the garden w'till was high, it 
was not too hard to climb, and that often when she 
fancied her daughters were engaged at their embroid- 
eries, or practising their guitars, they were fihting 
merrily iu the garden with the two young scholai's, 
under the chaperonage of “ Golden-lilies,” to whom 
recollection brought a fellow-feeling for such esca- 
pades, and who always carefully watched ovef her 
charges, though at a judicious distance. These two 
} ouths, Messrs Tsiu and Te, presented the real ob- 
stacles to the adoption of Mrs ,Mn’s proposals by 
th(? twins. And it Avas at least evidence of the gocal 
tsistc'of the young ladies that they prefen’cd them to 
the >’^ung men of the shopkeeper class, among whom 
thek mother thought to find them husbands. It was 
true that neither Tsin nov.Te hrifl at that time much 
of this w'orld’s goods, nor did there appear any imme- 
diaite px'ospcct of their being able to many ; for their 
fathers, who were ex -officials, were unendowed with 
anything beyond the savings they had accumulated 
during their terms of office, and these were not more 
than enough to enable them to end their days in 
retired comfort. 

In these m-cumstances the ambitions of the young 
men centred in their chance of winning official rank 
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at thi^examiuations. Of Tsiii’s success no one who 
had sounded the depth of his scliolarship had any, 

■ doubt. Te, however, was by no means so gifted. 
Ilis essays were dull reading, and his odes were wooden 
things, painfully elaborated in accordance with purely 
mechanical rules. He hjid none of the facility witli 
which Tsin struck off a copy of venses, and could no ^ 
more have penned the lines to Daffodil’s eyebrows, 
which first attracted the attention of the sisters to 
the young scholars, than he could have flown. It 
was on the occasion of the Feast of Lanterns at the 
beginning of this year, that Tsin ami Te first bewune 
aware of the existence of the twins, who, under the 
charge of (J olden-lilies, were on the. eve.ning of that 
festival admiring the illuminations in the streets. 
Struck by the incoinijarable beauty of the young 
ladies, the youths followe<l them about in blank 
amazement, until Tsin’s imagination having been 
suddenly fired by seeing an expression of delight 
pass over Daffodil’s beaming countenance at the s^ght 
of an illumination more brilliant than usual, he’liur- 
’ riedly penned a stanza, in w'hich the ideas of willow- 
leaf eyebrows and jacJe-like features were so skilfully 
handled, that when it fell into that young lady’s 
hands she was lost in admiration at the grace and 
beauty of the lines. A hurried glance of acknow- 
ledgment was enough to keep thtf young mdn at the 
heels of the twins until the portals of the ex-chemist 
closed Upon them ; and when, on the next afternoon, 
Convolvulus found in the summer-house a stanza 
marked by all the grace of diction which character- 
ised the ode of the previous day, she had no 'h^ta* 
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tion in ascribing the antborsHp to the same gifted 
.being. This message of homage was a prelude to a 
hurried visit paid and received beneath the bunches 
of wistaria which hung around the favourite garden 
retreat of the twins, and this again to other and 
longer intenuews, in which Tsin gradually came to 
devote himself to Daffodil, and Te to* Convolvulus. 

I 

It was while toying at one such meeting that the 
twins were summoned to hear the designs which their 
mother had formed for their future ; and when they 
left the maternal presence, it was with feelings akin 
to despair that they poured their griefs into Golden- 
lilies’ sympathetic bosom. “What are we to do?” 
Avas their plaintive cry. ^ 

“ Do ? ” said Golden-lilies cheerily — “ why, do as 
the juggler did who Avas sentenced to death last 
yeai-.” 

“ You have always some wise saying or queer stoiy 
ready, dear Golden-lilies. But explain ; Avhat did the 
juggler do except die ? ” 

“That is just what he did not do, for when the 
Emperor told him that his life^ should be spai'ed on 
condition that he made tlie Emperor’s favourite mule 
speak, the man undertook to do it within twelve 
months by the calendar.” 

“ What a fool he must have been ! ” 

“ So h'is friends Said ; but he replied, ‘ Not so, for 
many things may happen in a year : the mule may 
die, or the Emperor may die, or 1 may die ; and even 
if the worst comes to the worst, and. none of these 
things happen, 1 shall at least have had another year 
of life.* Now, though you are not in such a parlous 
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State as the juggler was, yet, as you caunot resist 
your iriother, you had better appear to submit, and 
trust to the chapter of accidents.” 

But Mrs Ma was evidently disposed to leave as 
little as possible to accident, for the very next morn- 
ing she sallied out in her sedan-chair, and paid a 
visit to a well-known “ go-between ” in the town. 
This woman, delighted to have the credit of arrang- 
ing the marriage of the beautiful twins, chose from 
her list of bachelois two young men, one the son of 
a silk-mercer and the other of a sidt-merchant, who 
fulfilled Mrs Ma’s main requirement of being rich. 

“ They are nice young men, too,” she added, 
“ though neither of them is likely to attract the 
admi]^tion of the goddess of the North Stsir like 
the matchless Chang -le. But if ugly men never 
mated, the imperial race of China would soon die 
out.” 

“ I don’t care a melon-seed,” said Mrs Ma, as she 
ate two or three of those delicacies from the diflnty 
dish by her side, “about beauty in a man. None 
can be willed deformetl but the poor : money is 
beauty, and to my blind Ihe true deformity is an 
empt}’' purse. So please make the proper overtures 
at once, and let me know the result. I liavc reasons 
for wishing to preserve secrecy in this matter, and 
I would therefore beg you not ‘to talk of it until 
all is arranged.” 

It was not long before the go-between reported 
confidentially that her proposal had been received 
both by the silk-mercer Yang and the salt-merchant 
Le on behalf of their sons with enthusiasm. Nor did 
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the fortune-teller throw any obstacles in the way of 
the speedy fulfilment of Mrs Ma’s schemes ; for the 
'almanac pointed with unmutakable clearness to the 
next full moon as being one of the most fortunate in 
the whole year for marriages. 

Everything seemed therefore to lie level with the 
wish of Mrs Ma ; and under the com1:gned influences 
* of good fortune and satfsfaction evoked from the con- 
viction that she was doing her duty as a mother, her 
good-nature knew no bounds. She was even civil to 
Ma, and in her superior way smiled to herself at the 
beaming self- content which had lately conn; over 
him, and which she naturally regarded as a reflection 
of her own good -humour. As the day for receiving 
the presents approached, she chuckled to scef how 
easily he was persuaded to have the chairs and divan 
in the reception-hall re-covered and the walls redec- 
orated. On the day itself — jwor foolish man ! — far 
from expressing any surprise at the superlative toilet 
in \Vb.ich she had bedecked herself, he paid her the 
com](fliment of likening her to a fairy from the palace 
of the Boyal Mother of the West,” and even went 
the length, as though following' her example, of ar- 
raying himself in his costliest garments. As the 
day adv.*inced, the actions of each seemed to have a 
strange fascination for the other; and when, at the 
usual evening -hour for the presentation of betrothal 
presents, the merry strains of the “Dragon and the 
Pheenix,” played by more than one band, struck 
upon: their ears, they glanced at one another with 
gratified curiosity rather than surprise. As the noise 
in the street swelled into a roar compounded of 
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bauds, I .drums, aud the shouts of coolies, Mrs Ma’s 
pride, rose at the thought that she had succeeded ip 
capturing such liberal and munificent suitors, and she 
had almost forgotten the opposition of her husband 
when four young men, bearing letters, and each lead- 
ing a goose and a gander — the recognised emidems 
of conjugal affection — followed by servants carrying^ 
a succession of rich pi’esents, advanced to the audi- 
ence hall. That her two j>rot4gh should have sent 
eight geese appeared to her unnecessary, although 
she accepted the multiplication of the birds as a 
pretty token of the ardour of the lovers ; but her 
sense of this excess was soon lost in her admiration 
of tjie unusually numerous gifts which now filled the 
courtyard. 

With many deep reverences the young men pre- 
sented their letters to Ma, who was at firat too much 
dazed by the confusion which reigned about him to 
do more than to incline his head and open the en- 
velopes. As he read the first letter, howevm*, his 
confused expression of countenance was exchanged for 
one of puzzled surprise. 

“There is,” he said, “some mistake here. I know 
nothing of this Mr Yang who writes. You must,” he 
added, turning to the young man who had pre- 
sented the letter, “have come to the wrong house 
by mistake.” * * 

“ Pardon me,” replied the young gentleman, “ your 
humble servitor has made no mistake, unless, indeed, 
you are not the honourable father of the incompar- 
able twins whom you have deigned to betroth to my 
principal, Mr Yahg, and his friend, Mr Le.” 
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The mention of these names recalled Mrs Ma to 
,the actualities of the position; and, advancing to- 
wards her husband, she said with some embarrass- 
ment — 

“ There is no mistake in the matter. I told you 
that I should arrange- our daughters’ marriages, and 
I have done so. Messrs Yang and Le ftre the gcntle- 
* men I have chosen, and these are their presents in 
due form.” 

For a moment Ma looked at lier in angiy astonish- 
ment, and then, as the whole affair took shape in his 
mind, he lost all control over himself, and, trembling 
with passion, ho broke out — 

“ You stupid, obstinate woman, how dare yoij dis- 
obey my orders and practise this deceit upon me ? By 
what pretence of right have you ventured to inter- 
fere in this matter? You have brought disgrace 
upon me and infamy upon yourself I have arranged 
alliances for the twins with the sons of my friends 
Messls Tsai and Fung, and it is these they shall 
maiT^ and no others ! ” Then turning to Yang’s and 
Le’s young squires, he added with scant courtesy — 
“Take away your gifts, young men, and tell your 
principals that this rebuff serves them right for 
dealing in an underhand way with a headstrong 
woman.” 

“ Bon’t'listen to him,” cried Mrs Ma. “ I accept 
your presents.” 

“ Take them away 1 ” shouted Ma. 

I “ You shameless boor ! ” screamed Mrs Ma — you 
miserable, vapouring, good-for-nothing I Do you 
talk to me of ‘ daring ’ and * ventunng ’ ? Why, y<w 
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may tbia^ Buddha that you have got a wife who 
knows jiow and when to act ; and I tell you that your • 
friends Tsai and Fung may as well try to join the 
hare in the moon as hope to raise the veils of my 
daughters. So if these young men represent them 
they had better be olF at once and take their rubbish 
with them.” * 

This was more than Ma’s irascible nature was able 
to endure, and raising his hand to strike, he rushed 



Mrs Ma stood roaefy for the assault^' 

at his wife. Fortunately his 'servants were near 
enough to intervene, and an exchange of blows — ^for 
Mrs Ma had seized a flute from an amazed musician, 
and stood ready for the assault — was for the moment 
averted. Foiled in finding the natural outlet for his 
rage, Ma, with as wild gesticulations as were possible 
with a man holdmg each arm and a third dragging 
at his darts, shoutid orders to his servants to turn . 
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Ytmg’s and Le’s squires, with their presents, out into 
* the etriset. With equal vehemence Mrs Ma invoked 
the direst misfortunes and deepest curses on the head 
of any one who ventured to lay hands on them, and 
at the same time called on her partisans to throw the 
other people and their gifts out of doors. The hubbub 
thus created was aggravated by the iifcursion of idlers 
from the street, some of whom presently took sides, 
as the squires and their followers showed signs of 
acting on the taunts and adjurations of Ma and his 
wife. From words the adverse hosts speedily ejime 
to blows, and a scene of indescribable confusion en- 
sued. The presents, which had made such a goodly 
show but a few minutes before, were broken tOb pieces 
and scattered over the courtyard; while the eight 
geese, with outstretched wings and wild cacklings, 
flew, seeking places of refuge. With impartial wis- 
dom the servants of the 'house, aided by some unbi- 
assed onlookers, threw their weight on the combattiuts 
in ^e direction of the door. By this manoeuvre the ^ 
courtyard was gradually cleared, and eventually the^ 
front gates were closed on ^hc surging, fighting 
crowd, which was dispefeed only when some few of 
the ringleaders had been carried off to the magistrate’s 
yamnn. 

As a-^neighbour and an acquaintance of Ma, I 
thought it best, on^being informed of what had taken 
place, to call in to see if 1 could be of any use. I 
had some difficulty in getting inside the front .gates ; 
but when I did, a scene of confusion presented itself 
such as 1 have never seen equalled. The courtyard 
.w^as covered with ^ ^oiigh some typhoon 
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had bsbn creating havoc in an upholsterer’s shop; 
while in \;hc audience-hall Ma was inflicting chastise- 
ment o^ his wife with a mulberry-twig, which he had 
evidently tom from the tree at hand in the yard. I 
was fortunately in time to prevent the punishment 
becoming severe, though at the time I could not but 
feel that Mrs Ma’s conduct wsis of a kind which could 
only be adequately punished by corporal chastisement. 

As a husband and a Confuciunist, 1 d(‘precate the 
usp of the rod towards a wife except in extreme cases. 
There are, however, some women whose intellects are 
so small and their obstinacy so great that rciisoning 
is thrown away upon them. ’Piny have nothing to 
which one can appeal by argunjent; and with auc,h 
persons bodily fwir is the only fnlcmm on which il is 
possible to rest a lever to move them. From all 1 
hear, Mrs Ma is a typical specimen of this chiss. Hhe 
prides herself on her obstinacy, which sins reganls as 
a token of a strong mind, and she is utterly destitute 
of that intelligence which should make her awai^i of 
the misery and discomfort it ('atises to those about 
her. No camel is more olwtinatc and no donkey 
more stupid than she. ^ 

But while quite recognising this, T could not but feel 
some compassion for her, as, weeping and dishevelled, 
she escaped from the hall when I succeeded in releas- 
ing her from her husband’s wrath, At first JMa’s fury 
was so uncontrollable that 1 could do nothing with 
him ; but gradually he quieted down, and, acting on 
my advice, went over to his fnend Ting to cousult as 
to what should )>e done in the very tmpleasant cir- 
cumstanoes iu which he^was placed. It was plaim 
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that some decided step would have to be taken, as 
the arrest of some of the rioters had brought the 
* whole affair within the cognisance of the mandarins, 
and it is always best in such matters to be the one 
to throw the first stone. After much discussion it 
was, as 1 afterwards learned, decided that Ma should 
present a petition to the prefect, praying him, in tlio 
interest of marital authority and social order, to com- 
mand the fulfilment of the contract entered into by 
the petitioner v ith Fung and Tsai. 

On the following morning J^la, in pursuance of 
this arraugement, presented himself at the prefed ’s 
tfamuu, and, after having paid handsome douivum to 
th(* doorkeejwr and secretary, ■was admitted into the 
august presence of his E.xcellency Lo. Havinf* only 
lately amved in tlie prefecture, Lo's appearance had 
been hitherto unknown to Ma, who was much awed 
and impressed liy the dignified aim and grand ways 
of his Excellency. A man severe he is and stem to 
view^ and yet beneath his outward seeming there is 
a stiiQng imdercurront of human nature, held in check, 
it is true, by the paralysing effect of oiu’ educatioual 
system, but still capable of being ai'oused and worked 
upon at times. As ]\la knelt before him ho glanced 
down the memorial, and demanded a full explanation 
of the circumstances. Nothing loath, Ma poured 
forth his j version of, the story, in which he by no 
means extenuated his wife’s conduct, and wound up 
by emphasising the importance of checking the in- 
subordination of the women, which was becoming 
only too prevalent in that neighbourhood. 

. " You certainly have made out a primd facie case 
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for favtlicr investigation,” said the prefect; ‘‘and 
what yoh say aihont women is, to your credit, pre- 
cisely in accord with the teachings of Confucius, who 
laid down that ‘ women should yield absolute obedi- 
ence to their husbands, and that beyond the threshold 
of their apartments they should not be known cither 
for good or for #vil/ 1 shall therefore summon your 
wife to appear at once before me ; and meanwhile you 
may stand aside.” 

JThe summoning officer nn^ not long in executing 
his mission, and the tinu* had scarcely begun to hung 
heavUy on Ma’s hnmls when Mi’s Ma entered the 
yamun. That lady looked anything but comfortable 
when she saw her husband talking with an assured 
air to* the officers of the court, and answered his 
glance of recoguitiou with the kind of look that i 
house-dog gives a stranger mir when it crosses his 
threshold. On learning that Mrs Ma had arrived, 
the prefect at once took Ills plai’c on the beneli ; and 
as both disputants fell on thi*ir knees in the eifurt- 
• yard, he ordered Mrs Ma to ex]>lain her condufil in 
•disobeying the commands of her husband. 

“ May it please your Excellency,” she began, “ I 
am a poor ignorant woman.” 

“ So far I am w ith you," said the prefect ; “ hut go 
on with your story.” 

" And, your Excellency, I have iilways tried to do 
my duty by my husband and ebildren.” 

“ That is not the point. Tell me why, when your 
husband had forbidden you to interfere in the matter 
of the marriage of your daughters, you persisted in 
doing so.” 


0 
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“ May it please your Excellency, my great-grand- 
moth^F ” 

“ Oh, may curses rest on your great-grandmother 1 ” 
shouted the prefect, losing patience. “ Speak to the 
matter in hand or you shdl be flogged.” 

“ I was'only going to explain, your Excellency.” 

“Now bvke care what you are saying.” 

“It is true ray husband told me that he would 
arrange our daughters’ marriages, but I knew that 
anything he touclied he marred, and 1 thought, there- 
fore, that as I had always been told, at least by my 

great ” A warning glance from the prefect here 

checked her eloquence, and she went on — “I have 
always learned that the marriage of a daughter Jis the 
particuhir pix)vince of her mother. 1 should never 
have dreamed, your Excellency, of interfering if it 
had lieen our son’s marriage, Not that we have a 
son, your Excellency, though many is the time I 
have been to the temple of Kwahyin to pray for one ; 
and^as to money, your Excellency ” 

“‘Bring a one-inch bamboo,” said the prefect to one 
of the lictors. 

“Oh, please spare me,<your Excellency, and I will 
say anything you wish ! ” 

“ All I want is that you should tell the truth and 
speak only the record. Do this, and 1 will listen ; lie 
or wanddr, and I shfill flog you.” 

“ Well then, your Excellency, 1 found also that the 
two young men selected by my husband were in no 
way, proper matches for my daughters, who are very 
beautiful One of these wretched youths is blind in 
one eye, and the other Has one leg shorter than its 
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fellow.|.j In these circumstances 1 took the matter in 
hand, arid discovered two veritable dragons, who were 
yearning to link their fate with the pair of phtenixes * 
who rest beneath my humble roof. As destiny de- 
creed, my husband’s cripples sent their betrothal 
presents at the same moment that Messrs Xaug and 
Le sent then's.^ Upon this my husband gave way 
to wild fury, broke the presents to atoms, beat the 
servants, and flogged your humble servant until she 
was one mass of bruises.” 

“ Is it true that these protegee of yours are as your 
wife describes them ? ” asked tlie prefect of Afa. 

“ No, your Excellency ; she has gro.ssly exaggerated 
their defects. It is true that tlie sight of one of 
FungVj eyes is partially affected, and that Tsai’s legs 
are not quite of -an equal length, but the difference 
between them is so slight that it is outwardly invis- 
ible, and is only perceptible if he walks over a wooden 
floor,' when there is ji slightly hop-and-go-one sound 
about his steps. But, your Excellency, she would 
have been wise to have remembered the prospcrb, 

. ‘ Don’t laugh at your neighbour’s wart when your 
own throat is disfigured by^a wen ; ’ for it is as well 
known as that your Excellency is the quintessence of 
wdsdom, that Yang is only, Jis we people say, nine 
parts of a whole ; and os for young Le, he bears so 
evil a reputation that no respectable citizen will allow 
him to enter his doors.” 

** Well, if this were a matter which only conc.emed 
you two, 1 should not trouble myself further about 
it, for you are a pair of the simplest of simpletons ; 
but as your daughters’ interests are at stake, I have 
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thought it right to send for them, that 1 may find 
out what they feel on the subject.” 

At this moment the twins entered the court, and 
advanced with graceful modesty, swaying from side 
to side like tender shrubs gently moved by a passing 
breeze. Never had they looked more lovely; their 
jade-like complexions, exquisite feature, and lustrous 
eyes lent so ethereal a beauty to their budding 
womanhood that they seemed more than mortal. 
With the winsomest mien, and wielding their fans 
as only Chinese women can, they bowed low before 
the prefect, and then stood awaiting his orders. The 
poor man gazed on them ns a man gazes on spirits 
from the other world. He had looked up as they 
entered, expecting to see in them repetitions of* their 
vulgar-looking parents ; but to his unutterable sur- 
prise they stood before him resplendent as the moon 
on the fourteenth night, and as fascinating as fairies. 
As it happened, they had just arrayed themselves 
in ^eir roost becoming costumes in expectation 
of visit from Tsin and Te, when the prefect’s 
summons came. Every charm, therefore, which per- 
sonal adornment could add to 'their natural beauty 
was present with them, and the picture they made 
as they stood in the middle of the courtyard was 
one which struck the spectators dumb with astonish- 
ment. The prefect' dropped his pencil, and seemed 
quite to forget that anything was expected of him ; 
and for the moment no one, except the twins and 
their parents, did expect aB}ihing from him; for 
one and all— fecretadiw, ting-ckais, lictors, and clerks 
— ^were so royish^ py the sight, that all conscious- 
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ness'ibf the fitness of things was lost to view. After 
some moments of silence, which seemed to the twifi§ 
like so many hours, the prefect awoke from his rapt 
astonishment, and said — 

“Are you really the daughters of these people 
before me? Is it possible that nature should have 
played such a* trick, and should liave moulded you 
in manners as in shape, in blood and in virtue, on a 
model as widely separated from your {>arcnts as earth 
is from heaven ? ” 

“ May it please your Excellency,” replied Daffodil, 
in a low and nervous tone, “ we are thfe children — the 
only children — of these our parents.” 

“ Come nearer,” rejoined the prefect, ju a voice 
that*had no stern judicial ring about it, “and speak 
without reserve to me ; for if I do not espouse your 
cause and shield you from wrong, may my father’s 
ashes be scattered to the wind, and my mother’s grave 
be dishonoured. Tell me, now^,^havc you any desire 
to marry any of the four suitors your father* and 
mother have provided for you ? and if you have, tell 
me to w'hich you incline.” 

“We know nothing of* these young men, your 
Excellency,” said Daffodil. 

“Well, when you hear that, according to your 
parents’ description, one is blind, another lame, a 
third silly, and the fourth wick’ed, I should hardly 
expect that you would care to make their acquaint- 
ance. Howevw, as they are in attendance I shall 
have theim in, you may see what manner of men 
they are.” /Taming to an he added, “ Send in 
the four suitors itt^s caSe;” / 
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As the young men entered, all eyes were turned 
towards them, and certainly a sorrier quartet it would 
be difficult to hud 
anywhere. Their 
natural failings fully 
justified the descrip- 
tion given of them 
■ by Ma and his wife, 
and were in tins 
instance exaggerated 





rill*’' 

i1 



by the consci- 
ousness of the 
ordeal they 
were called 
upon to under- 
go. The pre- 
fect looked 
at them with 
surprise and 

"A sorrier quartet it svould he difficult to find'' disgUSt j and 

the twins, w’ho 

held Tsimand Te as their models, regarded them with 
horror from behind their fans. 

“ Well ? ” said the prefect, turning to DafiPodil and 
Convolvulus. 

“ Oh, your Excellency ! ” plaintively ejaculated the 
twins in one breath. 
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“I t|uitc understand you, and your verdict is 
exactly what I should have expected; and since it 
is plain to me, — come a little nearer; I fear you 
cannot hear what I say, — ^that your parents are as 
incapable of understanding your value as monkeys 
are of appraising the price of apple-green jade, I shall 
take on myself the matter of your maiiiages. Are 
not prefects * the fathers and mothers of the people ’ ? 
and if so, then I am both your hither and your 
mother. Put yourselves into my hands, then. Trust 
in me; and if I do not do the best I can for you, 
may I die childless, and may beggars worship at my 
tomb ! ” 

How can we thank you,” said Daffodil, who was 
always readiest with her words, “ for your boundless 
condescension and infinite kindness towards your 
handmaidens? May your Excellency live for ten 
thousand years, and may desccndmits of countless 
generations cheer your old age!” 

“ Thank you for your good wishes,” said the pre- 
fect. “ I must take time to consider the course 1 
shall pursue, and will let you know the rc.sult.” Then 
turning to Ma and his wife, he said in quite another 
tone — “Take your daughters home, and do not venture 
to make any arrangements for their future until you 
hear from me.” 

So saying he rose, but, contraif^ to his usual habit, 
waited to arrange his papers until the sylph -like 
forms of the twins had disappeared through the 
folding-doors, when he retired precipitately. 

The next morning Ma was surprised by a visit from 
the prefect, who 1^ found it necessary, he said, to. 
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inform the twins in person of his intentions towards 
them. Having greeted his wards with all the affection 
of a guardian, he said — 

“ On thinking over the matter of your marriages, 
I have determined to hold an examination preliminary 
to the coming official examination, and I propose to 
offer you as the prizes to be awarded to the two 
* scholars who shall come out at the top of the list. 
In this way we shall have at least a guarantee that 
your husbands will be learned, and likely to gain 
distinction in official life.” 

“ But suppose,” put in Convolvulus timidly, “ they 
should be married men ? ” 

“ Ah, I never thought of that ! ” said the prefect, 
laughing. "“Well, I will tell you what I will dd. It 
happens that a hunter brought mo in this moruiug 
a brace of the most beautiful gazelles, and these I 
will give to the two top married men, as dim and 
bleared emblems of the still more lovely creatures 
which will fall to the lot of the two successful 
bachelors.” 

The prefect accompanied his remark with a smile 
and bow which added another tinge of colour to 
the blushes which had already suffused the bnlliant 
cheeks of the twins, whose modest confusion had 
scarcely subsided when he took his departure. 

The appearance, owo or three days after this inter- 
view, of a semi-official proclamation announcing the 
examination and specifying the prizes in store for the 
winners, produced the. wildest excitement in the 
town. The proceedings before the prefect had 
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becomt! notorious, nud the rare beauty of the twins 
was, if possible, exaggerated by the thousand-tongued 
rumours wliich spread of their exceeding loveliness.* 
To Pjiftbdil the oixleal suggested no unetisincss. For, 
feeling confident of the surpassing talent of Tsin, she 
entertained no doubt that he wouhl coini*. out first 
u])on the list.^ But with Convolvulus the case was 
different ; for, though devotedly attached to Te, she 
had wit enough to rccogni.se tluit liis literary talents 
n;ere not on a par with hi.s distingui.s!ied app(?aranee. 
The uneasiues.s .she tlms felt found vent iji words at 
one of the stolen interviews in the arbour, and 'ft* 
frankly admitted that he had been tortured by (be 
same misgiving. 

“ Tf I couhl only dive into the ]»refect’? mind,” he 
said, “and find out what themes In; has chosen for 
the two essay.s, I slioiild have no fear.” 

These words .sank deep into Convolvulus’s soul, and 
in a eonversutiou with Daffodil, in wliich she ex- 
pressed her fears for I'e, she repeated what In* had 
said, adding — •» 

“Do you think that we could worm out of the 
prefect something atiout the themes he is going to 
set?” 

“I do not know, but we might try,” replied her 
sympathetic sister. “The best plan would lie, I 
think, that we should express i|^a casual way a lik- 
ing for some classical piece, and it is possible that to 
pay UB a compliment he might be kind enough to 
choose the themes out of it. For, dear old man, 1 
saw from behind my £sn a look in his eyes when he 
made us that pretty speech the other day that made 
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me think of mother’s saying, ‘Men propose and 
women dispose.’ Only yesterday dear Tsin taught 
me a lovely ode out of the ‘Book of Poetry,’ be- 
ginning- 

* Soo wliero before you gleams the foaming tide 
(.)f Tain and AVei down-sweeping in their jwido/ 

It was so pretty of him to choose an ode in which his 
own dear name occurs, was it not ? Now, don’t yon 
think that in the letter we have to w'rite to the pre- 
fect to-day about the copy of the proclamation £e 
sent us, w’c might put in a quotation from this ode ? 
I t would at least pleiisc him, for I knovr he is fond of 
jioctry, and it is possible that it might draur a remark 
from him which we may turn to account. It is full 
of lines which would make capital themes.” 

“ Oh, Daffodil, how’ clever you are 1 If you and 
Tsin have sous they will all, I am sure, be Chtcatnj- 
ynen} Your device is excellent. Let us set to work 
at oi\.ce to corapo.se the letter.” 

So,a1owii they sat to the task, and after much cog- 
itation, Daffodil drafted the following : — 

“5ilay it please your Excellency, — Your humble 
servants on their knees have received the jade-like 
epistle and proclamation which you deigned to sen4 
them. AVith rapture they have admired the' pearl- 
like stylc^ of your ^lliant pencil, and with endless 
gratitude they reco^ise your kindness and bounty, 
which are as wide and far-reaching as ‘the gardens 
beyond the Wei ’ described in tlie * Book of Poetry.’ ” 
“ Now, what do you think of that ? ” said Daffodil, 

* The title of the senior vtongler of -the empire. 
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as she ^Ujfc down her pencil, “/think it is neat. It 
brings in the reference to the ode without any seem- 
ing effort, and will, if I mistake not, tickle our Mend’s 
fancy for classical quotations.” 

“Oh, it is excellent,” said Convolvulus. “With 
the twig so cleverly limed, I feel sure we shall catch 
our bird.” • 

And the results proved Convolvulus to be right ; ' 
for on the following day the prefect called again, and 
in conversation with the twins, with whom he had 
now grown familiar, he remarked — 

“ So I see you have read the ‘ Book of Poetry.’ ” 

“ Yes,” said Convolvulus ; “ and it was such a pleas- 
ure to be able to quote tail* favourite otl(^ in writing 
to our dearest friend.” 

The prefect, touclied and jdeased at this artless 
expression of regard, rejoined — 

“It so happens that that is one of my favourite 
odes also. The description,” added he, waxing en- 
thusiastic, “of the wide-sweeping rivers, and the 
lovely gardens, witli the admixture of human inter- 
ests in the mention of lovers toying beneath the 
shade, presents to niy mind a picture which is liter- 
ally laden with beauty and delight.” 

“ Thcmgh, of course, I am quite incapable of under- 
standing all that you mean, it has occurred to me in 
reading the ode,” replied DaffodflJ “ that evtry line is 
'like a seed of corn, which, if properly treated, may be 
made to bring forth rich literary fruit.” 

“ I cannot help thinking. Miss Daffodil,” said the 
prefect, “ that if you were to enter the lists at the 
examination you would prdbably win yourself.” 
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“ What a barren triumph it would be 1 ” said Daflb> 
^dil, laughing. “ But if I competed at all,” she added, 
“ I should insist on your taking this ode as our text, 
and then I should reproduce the ideas you have just 
given us, and win the prize.” 

“ AVell, 1 tell you what I will do if you will keep 
ray secret,” said he. “ 1 ‘toill give the themes from 
this ode, and then you and your sister will be ubh; to 
judge whether the winners cle-scrve. the prizes. But 
what is the raatttsr with your sister ? ” • 

'J’his exclaraiition was caused by Convolvulus drop- 
ping her tcacui) on to the floor and l)rcaking out into 
livsterical sobbing. 

oh, she is rather sulycct to these attacks at this 
time of the year,” said l>aiF(Mlil, ruuning to her side. 
“ Will you excuse my attending to her ? ” 

“ Oh, don’t think of me for a moment. Blease look 
after your sister, I will go off at once, and shall send 
over in the afterno<.)n to inqu.irc how she is.” 

Ah the door clo.scd on the prefect, Convolvnlu.s 
sobbo»l out : “ Oh, how stupid I have been ! But I 
could not help it. Dear Te is now safe.” 

That afternoon there were great rejoicings in the 
summer-house, and Dafl'odil’s finesse was eulogised in 
terms which to an unprejudiced observer might have 
seemed adulatoi-j-. And it was generally agreed be- 
tween the four lovAft that by steady application dur- 
ing the month which intervened before the examina-’ 
tion, Te might easily make himself so completely 
master of all that had been written on the ode in 
question that he could not fail to succeed. With 
ready zeal, on the very next morning he set to work 
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at tbdi ^mmcntaries, and beginning with Mao’s, bo 
waded carefully through the writings of every weighty 
critic doTvn to the present time. In the intervals of* 
leisure he practised essay-writing under the guidance 
of Tsin, and made such progress that Coux^olvulus 
was in raptures; and even Daffodil, reflwsting tlic 
opinion of Tsig, w’as loud in her praises of his dili- 
gence and success. 

At last the examination day arrived, and sirincd 
with the good wishes and bcnediclions of the twins, 
the two fri(;iuls betook theinscdvcis to the prefect’s 
yamun. On entering the courtyard they found that 
rows of tables, separated by tempoi-ary partitions on 
tlio sides and at the laick, were ranged in the usually 
empty apace. At' the <loor was a secretary— -a 
stranger- -who gave to esich a numbertid ticket, and 
inscribed their names on a register; while another 
official allotted to each a table, and distributed paper, 
ink, and pencils. In their impatient anxiety our two 
heroes bad come early ; Imt fi-om the noise and ex- 
citement which began immediately to echo on Tivory 
side of them, it was plain that there were very many 
others who were miu3ed tojie in good time also. At 
length, when every table was full, and every ticket 
given away, a drum was sounded, the folding-doors 
were closed, and the competitors were cut off from 
the outer world for the rest of^io day. •I’resently 
the prefect entered at the upper end of the hall, and 
having taken his scat on a raised dais, thus addressed 
the assembled scholars : — 

“ You are all doubtless aware of the unusual cir- 
cumstances under which l am holding this examina- 
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tion, and 1 take it for granted that you are cognisant 
of the prizes which are to be won by the two most 
'successful competitors,” Many an eye sparkled at 
this reference to the twins. “The two themes on 
which I shall ask you to write as many essays are 
taken from the ode of the ‘ Book of Poetry/ entitled 
* The Tsin and the Wei.’” Here Te g^ve a great sigh 
of relief. “The first consists of the two opening 
lines — 

‘ Sco where before you gleams the foaming tide • 

Of Tsin and Wei down'swoe])ing in their pride ; ' 

and the second, of what I may call the refrain of the 
ode — 

‘ Bejond the M'ntery waste of mighty Wei 
There blooms a garden rich in blossoms gay, * 

Where lads and lasses toy in shady Imwers, 

And pelt each other with soft-scented flowers.’ 

You will have observed that a secretary, who has been 
kindly lent me for the occasion by the Viceroy of 
the province, took down your names at the door, 
placifig them on his scroll opposite the numbeis cor- 
responding with those on your tickets. Ifnving fin- 
ished your essjiys, you will be good enough to sign at 
the foot of each the number on your tickets — ^not your 
names. After the papers have been examined, and 
the order of merit arranged, this sealed envelope 
which I hold in n)y hand, and which contains the 
secretary’s scroll, will be opened, and the names of 
the winners ascertained and announced. As the task 
of going over the essays will be a long one, I propose 
to proclaim the award on the fifteenth of the present 
month at noon. And now to your tasks. The prizes 
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offered you are well worth a struggle, and 1 cannot 
imagine any objects more calculated to stir the blood 
and lire the imaginations 
of young men like your- 
selves than the lovely 
daughters of Ma.” 

When the stjfdents had 
settled down to their work, 
the prefect, acting on a 
sudden impulse, sent to 
invite the twins to look 
down at the competitoi’s 
from the latticed gallery 
which ran along one side 
of th^ courtyard. Such 
an opportunity of look- 
ing down upon five hundred possible husbands was 
not to be lost, and as quickly jis their chair coolies 
could carry them they presented 
themselves at the door of* the 
private apartments. The^jirc- 
fect, who had gi’own quite alert 
^’hen Jlaiibdil and her sister 
were in question, snatched a 
moment from his duties in the 
hall to escort them to the gal- 
lery. Ouce»«ilone they eagerly 
scannc<l the hvc Imndrod for 
"TtumdiffitutHesr Uneamcnts of their lovers. 

“ Oh, there is Te ! *’ said 
Bafibdil. “1 know him by the lie of his pigtail.” 

*,* Where do you mean ? " asked Convolvulus, seeing 
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that her sister was looking in quite another direction 
to -the one in which her eyes had been riveted for 
‘some minutes. 

“ In the front row, and about the tenth from this 
end.” 

“ Wliy,- you silly thing, there the dear follow is, 
sitting in the fourtli row, Avith his sleeves tucked up 
and his spectacles on.” 

“ Well, then, all I can say is, that there is another 
young man with a pigtail exactly like Te’s. Do you 
see Tsiu ? ” she added, after a pause. “ Ifo is writing 
us though liis life «lopcnded on it, and smiling at 
times as thougli some happy thoughts were crossing 
his mind.” 

“ Oh 1 ” cxcilaimed Oonvolvulus presently, “ is in 
difKculties. He is biting the end of Ids pencil, as he 
always does when he is stranded for want of matter. 
1 wish I were by him to encourage him.” 

“ .1 don’t think your presence would be likely 
to ittld mueli to tlie concentration .of his thoughts,” 
remttrked licr sister. 

“ Oh, there, he is off again ! I wonder wliat ■ 
thought suggested itself to Ifim at that moment. 
Do you know, I sometimes think that To and I are 
able to communicate mentally by speechless messages, 
for I have several times found that w^c have both been 
thiukiug*of the same thing at the same moment.” 

“ Oh, wonderful, wonderful, wondeiful 1 But now 
w'e must be going, or those men near us will hear us 
clmttering.” So sending a dutiful farewell to the pre- 
fect, they returned home to await the arrival of their 
lovers, who had promised to report progress after the 
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labouis of the day. As the shades of evening fell, the 
sound of Well-known footsteps brought the sisters to 
the baleony of the summer-house, and as they leaned 
over to greet their lovers, the young men instinctively 
jmused to admire the beauty of the picture they made. 
Their light and graceful forms, clothed with all the 
taste and brilliancy of riclily embroidered robes, and 
their exquisite features lit up with pleasure and ex- 
pectancy, presented a foregiound which found fitting 
sUsroundings in the quaint carving of the. arbou*t and 
the masses of wistaria-blossom, which drooped like 
bunches of grapes from the caves and every coign of 
vantage. 

“ Well ? ” they asked. 

“ Good news," wiis the. answer. “ Tljc prefect was 
as good as his word, and everything .turned out ex-, 
actly as we had expected.” 

•“ That is capital. But we were sorry you did not 
sit together,” said Daffodil. 

“'How do you know that we did not?” said Tsin, 

• A.vith surprise. • 

* “And vrliy, Te, did you tuck up your sleeves, as 
though you were gofhg tfj, contend with a sword, 
rather than with a pen?" said Convolvulus. 

“ Now, w'ho told you that I tucked up my sleeves ? 
Confess, or I’ll '' 

“ Oh, what ai%pair of unsympatlictic mortals you 
are ! ” broke in Daffodil, who was too happy to be 
silent. “ There were we looking down upon you from 
the latticed gallery, and you were no more conscious 
of our presence than if you had been made of >8tone.” 

“And,. Te, d^r,’.' said Convolvulus, “once when 
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your ideas had evidently foraakcn you, I longed to be 
at your side to help you out. And I think my long- 
ing wish must have been of some use, for almost im- 
mediately you set to work again.” 

“ Let us go for a stroll in the gai-den, and we will 
talk it all over,” was the reply of the enamoured Te. 

The ten days which elapsed between the exam- 
ination and the announcement of the results passed 
slowly’’ with Tsin and 'I'e, an»l were mainly occiipie«l 
in going over each point they had made and each 
opportuiiit)^ they had missed. In the preliminary 
studies Tsin had among other })oiuts striven to 
impress ujjon Te the imptu+auce of drawing a com- 
parison between the effect of the licentious music of 
the state of Uhiug, as illustrated by the manners of 
the peoph'. «lescribed in the ode, and that produced by 
. the austere strains of Wei. But when the moment 
came for the use of this comparison, Te found him- 
self hopelessly confused, and ended by attributing 
to the exceptionally pure aiitj of Wei an impropriety 
w'hich boixlered on grossuess. 

T'hc recollection «»f this and other shortcomings' 
weighed heavily on Te!s spirits, and tortured him 
even in the pi’eseuce of his lady-love. 

“ But what matters it,” said that young lady, “ if 
you do fail in one direction, so long as you make up 
for it in others ? It is no use making a bridge wider 
than the river.” 

“ True,” replied Te ; “ but what if an architect puts 
his> materials together so badly that they topple over 
into the stream ? ” 

What should you say of an architect,” answered 
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Convolvulus, “ who built a good bridge, and could not 
sleep of* a night if a leaf stirred for fear it should be 
blown down ? ” 

“ Well, my eyes will not now be long ‘ blackened 
with the pencil of sleeplessness,’ to use your own 
pretty imagery,” answered her lover. “ And I really 
don’t know wljether to wdsh that between this arnl 
the fifteenth Time should fly or move with leaden 
feet. At all events, I enjoy your presence now, and 
it.may be that then it will l)e lost to me for ever." 

“ 1 should not give up hope even if you fiiled,” 
replied the cheery little Convolvulus. “’I’here are 
more ways of catching a bird than grasjwng his tail.” 

The intense anxietj' h*lt by Tsiu and Te as to their 
aucccSs or failure caused them, «is perhaps was only 
natural, to lose sight, to a certain extent, of the fact 
that to the young ladies there was <?ven moi'e ilepend- 
ing on the fifteenth than to themselves ; for, after all, 
their failure w'ould only bring on them a ni?gative 
misfortune, while it w'os within the bounds of possi- 
bility that Daffodil and Convolvulus might find tlujm- 
selves bound to partners whom th(\y loathed. The 
twins’ interest in the dajj was heightened by the 
arrival of the prefect on the afternoon of the four- 
teenth, to invite them to be present on the following 
mormng. 

“ I have armwigcd,” said he, ‘ta pretty little alcove 
on one side of the hall, where you can sit with your 
mother and watch the proceedings. As you know, 
I inserted a saving clause into my proclamation, 
reserving to myself the right o£ rejecting any student 
who should appear physically unworthy of you ; and 
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it may be that I may wish to refer the decision on 
such a delicate point to yourselves.” 

“ How thoughtful you are, your Excellency I But 
I am sure wo may trust you not to give us pock- 
marked, bald, or stunted husbands,” Sivid Daffodil, 
smiling. 

“ Now describe your idea of what a,husband should 
be,” replied the prefect. 

“ First of all, he mtist be taU,” answered Daffodil, 
<lrawing a mental picture of Tsin, “with broad 
shoulders and an upright figure. He should have 
a well -formed nose, a bright eye, and a glossy 
pigtail” 

“Just what I used to be in bygone days,” thought 
the pi'cfcct to himself. Somehow lately he had* taken 
to wishing that life was beginning with him anew, 
and after each interview with the twins he had 
returned to regard Madam Lo’s matronly figure with 
increasing disfavour. On this particular occasion he 
ivas ‘evidently bent on enjoying himself, and seemed 
disposed to reproduce in Ma’s garden the free and 
easy manners of the frequenters of the “ shady * 
bowers ” “ beyond the watery w'aste of mighty Wei.” 
Nothing loath, the girls indulged his humour, and 
when ho finally took his leave he carried off with 
him one of Daffodil's prettily enamelled hairpins and 
Convolvulus’s bangle. 

On the following morning the town was early astir, 
and quite a crowd collected at Ma’s doorway to see 
the' twins start for the prefect’s yamun. In that 
usually decorous building the scene was tumultuous. 
Not only did the five hundred competitors present 
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them^iycs, bat when it becaine known that the 
beautifuf twins would be present, nearly the w’hole 
male population of the town, including myself, poured * 
into the courtyard. The police and lictors had no 
light task in keeping order; and when the twins 
stepped into the alcove a rush was made to that side 
of the courtyard, which threatened to break down 
the barrier that enclosed the hall. Even the sound- 
ing of the drum and the appearance of the prefect 
produced little or no effect on the. disorder whieJj 
prevailed ; and it was not until two or three of the 
most obtrusive admirers of the two beauties had 
been seized and flogged on the spot, that suflicient 
silence was obtained to allow of the opening of the 
proceedings. 

“ I have read,” said the prefect, addressing the 
competitors, “ with the greatest care the essays which 
you handed in on the fifth, and after much consider- 
ation I have selected two sets as being tlie best of 
those contributed by bachelors, and . two vdiose 
authors are married men. As there is less t(f say 
about the married men, 1 wall dispose of them first. 

I find that Ping and* Lung, am the winners in that 
competition. Let Ping and Lung step forward. 
Your essays,” said the prefect, addressing the two 
scholars, “ are extremely creditable, and I have much 
pleasure in presenting 3 ^ott with •the gazelles which 
I advertised as your reward. I am only sorry for 
you that they are not the gazelles on my left hand,” 
pointing to the twins. 

“ Most cordially do we echo your regret, your 
Excellency,” said .Ping, casting longing eyes towards 
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the alcove; “but failing those priceless prizes, we 
thank you for the gifts you have conferred upon us. 

“ Now,” said the prefect, “ I come to the bachelors.” 

At these words there was a movement and excite- 
ment in the hall, which showed how deeply the 
admiration of the competitors had been stirred by 
the unparalleled beauty of the two enters. To both 
Tsiu and Te the moment was one of supreme con- 
eorn. Tsin held his breath and bit his lip, while Te 
wrung his perfectly dry pocket-handkerchief as though 
it had been used, as well it might have been, to wipe 
tlie perspiration from oft' his streaming forehead. 

“ With regard to the winner of the first juize,” he 
added, “I luivo no hesitation in pronouncing my 
decision. * lleyond compare tlie essays of TRin, in 
whom I am glad to racogui-so the son of ati old friend, 
are infinitely the best. Not only do they display 
originality of thought and brilliancy of diction, but 
the depth of the scholarship they manifest is per- 
fectly wonderful. I could not have believed that 
any* scholar could have possessed so minute and 
accurate a knowledge of the writings of tlie scholiasts* 
of all ages. I have ^uown ‘men who have been 
thoroughly acquainted with the critics of the Chow 
dynasty; others with those of the Han dynasty; 
others, again, with those of the T’ang dynasty ; — but 
never have 1 met .with any who had mastered so 
thoroughly the writings of all of them. And it be-' 
comes almost bewildering when one thinks that his 
knowledge of the scholia on every other ode in the 
‘Book of Poetry’ is as perfect as his knowledge of 
the commentaries of this one. For why should I 
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suppofib that his attentiou has been especially at- 
tracted ^ this ode ? Without question, then, I give 
the palm to Tsin. But with regard to the second’ 
prize I confess to have been in some doubt. How- 
ever, after’ mature ex)nsideration, I have determined 
to award it to a gentleman of the name of To.” 
Here Convolvgjus, who had been leaning forward to 
catch every rvord, tlirew lierself back iji her chair 
with a sigh of relief. “The genius,” went on the 
})Befect, “displayed by Tsin is wanting In-re, and 
there is a lack of literary cjise, and soraetinnis a (am- 
fusion of tliought which has surprise*! me ; hut at the 
same time 1 cannot overlook the fact that, like Tsin, 
Tc possesses an e.xtraordinarily accurate knowledge of 
the ancient commentators. His power (piotation 
is prodigious, and it would almost seem that he ha*l 
Icanit the commentaries by heart. Proof of .such 
untiring diligence and of such a. wonderful memory 
may not be passed over, and I therefore proclaim 
Te the winner of the second pr^zc. Tsin and Te 
.stand forth.” * 

With some trepidation the two young men stepped 
forward and made jf profqaud how to the prefect, 
who rose and went over to the twins. 

“ Do these young men satisfy y*Hir requirements, 
young ladies ? ” asked the prefect, smiling on them. 

“ Exceedingly well, your Excdtency,” said Daffodil. 
Then returning to his seat, the prefect continued — 
“To you, 0 most fortunate Tsin, the fates have 
awarded the incomparable Daffodil ; while to your lot, 
Te, falls the equally matchless Convolvulus. Ascend 
the dais and let me introduce you to your brides.” 
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With alacrity the young men mounted the steps 
and advanced towards the alcove. At the moment 
* that they made their bow and swore their fealty, the 
l>and, which the prefect had provided for the occa- 
sion, struck up the well-known wedding air, “The 
Phoenixes in concord sing,” and the courtyard rang 
with the shouts of “Good!” “g<jod I” “Very 
good!” “good!” “good!” 

After a short pause, caused by the difficulty of 
getting Ma and his wife to their appointed placcsjn 
the hall, the happy coupleS made obeisance to heaven 
and earth, and to their parents; and then, with a 
deep reverence to the prefect, turned at his invitation 
towards the private apartments of the yamun, where, 
as I afterwards learned, he entertained them* at a 
sumptuous feast. At the moment that the bridal 
procession passed from the hall tlic prefect turned 
to the crowd and said — 

“ I am quite aware that the course I have pursued 
on this occasion is^ an unusual one, and that it could 
only* be justified by circumstances such as I was 
called upon to encounter. The result, however, has • 
BUipassed my highest e^i^ctafions, and to-day we 
have seen two veritable dragons of learning united 
to beings of more than earthly beauty. Such a con- 
summation is worthy the labours of the wisest of 
mankind,* and reminds me of those well-known lines 
of the great poet of the T’ang d3ma8ty — 

‘ In all the ragiwB watered by Hwang-ho 
' Or Yahg-tse-Keang’s current, tell me 'vdkere 
Yon’d find cm aultiy plain or monntun snow 
Men half so wise or women half so fiiir t ’ " 
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“ Tj^ELL, if I could make versi's like you, and were 

* » as well up ill the classii^s as you ar«*, I should 
look for a wife among the tamilies of the city mer- 
chants, and not throw myself away upon a cashless 
girl like Green-jaile.” 

The speaker was a young man of the people, ami 
of a forbidding as].)ect. Ilis sallow cheeks were 
deeply marked with smallpox, his brow was over- 
hanging, and his features were coarse and uqintel- 
Icetnal. His dross was at the same time pretiyitious 
and dirty, and his manners were cringing and bois- 
terous. The pel-son addressed was a man of about 
his own age, but bore higher marks of culture than 
any displayed by Le Poko. Not that his appearance 
was by any means pleasing. Ilis eyes were small 
and restless, his cheek-lxmes were abnormally high, 
his under lip*|llrotruded in a ttfanner suggestive of 
meanness, and there was a general air of timidity 
and unrest about his gait. Lc’s remark evidently 
made an impression upon him. His eyes danced 
at Hie thought of the wealth and position which 
his fneud’a su^estion. conjured up-^for he.waa very 

• R 
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poor, and was often dependent on kindly neighbours 
for his daily food. But presently a softening influ- 
ence affected his expression. 

“ If you knew Grecu-jade as well as I do,” he said 
to his friend, “you would not give such advice so 
readily. She has the beauty of Kinlieii, the bilents 
of Su Siao-siao, and all the virtues of «thc mother of 
Mencius. Added to which she is very fond of me, 
and would be content to keep house in a mat-shed 
and live on broken victuals, if I could make her mv 
wife.” 

“And if, my deai‘ Wang, you were to marry her, 
what would be your position ? You would be un- 
able to study, for you would not be able to buy the 
commonest books, and so all hope of advancement 
would be over for you. And to earn your bread you 
w'ould be obliged to becon\e either a common hawker 
of cheap goods, or a hanger-on at a mandarin’s ymmn. 
But i^ you were to take my advice, you might have a 
library at your disposal, powerful patrons to befriend 
you, and rich scholars to associate with. You wmiild 
then be sure to win your w^ay at the Examination 
Halls, and you might easily rise to a high post in the 
empire.” 

Le’s mean advice was in accordance with the gen- 
uine instincts of his nature; but he had another 
motive ih urging h'iS friend to be falEhless to Green- 
jade. Being the daughter of poor parents, Green- 
jade was unable to preserve the seclusion common 
to young ladies, and had not only made the acquaint- 
ance of Wang in the market-place and in the street, 
but had also occasionally chatted with Le. Not that 
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she Ih^ any sympathy whatever with that graedess 
young man ; but knowing that he was a friend of 
Wang — ^for w’hom, strange to ^ay, she had formed • 
a deep attachment — she was ready to be courteous 
to him. It is, however, a law of nature, that pt'rsons 
should be most attracted towards those of the oppO> 
site sex w:ho, possess qualities in which they them- 
selves are deficient. And thus it came about that - 
sensual, mean, coai*se, and ignorant Le fell head and 
efgrs in love with the refined, intellectual, and grace- 
ful young person whom her parents Inul christened 
Green-jade, in recognition of her priceless value. He 
was not long in discovering, however, that Green- 
jadc’s aifections were settled on liis friend ; nor had 
he auj" diflieulty in finding out from WalTg that what 
passed for his heart was given in exchange. Indeed 
the intercourse between the lovers had gone beyoml 
the stage of chats in the market-place. Wang had of 
late been constantly in the habit of dropping in of 
an evening to .see his neighbour Mr Chang, whose 
daughter would bring them tea and fill their pipifs, 

• while listening to their conversation on the wisdom 
of the ancients, the deep pjjilosophy of the classics, 
and the soul-stining poetry of the days of Confucius. 
To these things did Green-jade seriously incline, and 
with a greedy ear* she devoured the discourse of the 
two scholars. Heven sometimes Jiappened that when 
her father w’as called away on household matters she 
w’ould take up the theme, and Wang was charmed 
to find how just a literary taste was combined with 
the striking personal charms of his inamorata. ' 

By degrees their chance interviews became less 
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classical anti more personal. And though never 
crossing by one iota the boundary - line of strict 
■propriety, Creen-jade gave AVang evidences which 
were not to be misunderstood, that, if he would 
play the part of a F6ng, she would be willing to 
tAke the rdle of a Hwang.* 

Such was the position of affairs whpn Le poured 
the poison of his advice into Wang’s cars. Not 
on one occasion only but repeatedly he urged 
the same counsel, and even went the length of in- 
<j Hiring in the town for an heiress whose parents 
might b(i willing to link her fate with that of a 
promising scholar. Little by little his proposal, 
which had .at first shocked Wang, became more 
palatable to“ him, and before long he even "began 
to form schemes of work, and to dream of promo- 
tion won by the wealth of his rich bride. In this 
frame of mind he found visits to Chang’s house 
distasteful, and he avoided meeting Grccu-jade as 
far a§ possible. Though he htid enjoyed her com- 
pany, he was incapable of feeling any deep affection 
for her. He was fiattered by lier evident liking 
and admiration for himj but beyond the sensation 
of gratified vanity, he had no sentiment towai'ds 
her. With Grtren-jadc, however, matters were very 
different. She had, with that wild infatuation 
which i^ commoii**to imaginative »^oung women, 
given her heart entirely to AVang, and she had become 
accustomed to regard his visits to her father as the 
bright spots in her existence. In her blind pai'tiality 

^ The Ft^ng and Hwang are the male and female phccnixes which are 
regarded as emblems of bride and bridegroom. 
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she ]|iad entirely overlooked the meanness of his char- 
acter, '•wliich was sufficiently obvious to less preju- 
diced observers. The discontinuance of his visits was ' 
therefore a grief and a 8uii>ri8e to her. Day after 
day she watched eagerly for his arrival. Every foot- 
fall raised her expectations, and her disappoiritmetft 
as they disappeared in the distance was in proportion 
to the depth of her longing. 

With unnecessary scru]»u1ousucss she reproached 
herself with having done something to offend Wang, 
never imagining it pos.sible that any ficklenes.s on his 
part could account for the change; and even when 
rumours reached her — and JjC took care tlmt they 
should — that Wang was seeking to ally himself with 
a wealthy family in the neighbourhood, she still 
attributed his altered conduct to some fault of her 
own which she had unconsciously committed. W’ith 
stem self-introspection she examined the w'hole coui’se 
of her conduct from the time of her first acquaintance 
with Wang to find out wherein h(;r fault hi]^, and 
wept bitter team over words spoken and deetls done 
which she fancied might have given offence. 

Meanwhile Jjc’s agents ^jad been busy, and hud 
brought Wang a proposal which in some respects ful- 
filled his highest expectations. As in all large cities, 
the beggars in K’aiffing Fu were a numerous and 
powerful body.« They exercised a social* tyranny 
over the inhal)itants, and habitually levied blackmail 
from them. If any one more daring than the rest 
ventured to resist their exactions, they invaded his 
dwelling or place of business, and kept up such a 
clatter with bells, broken dishes, and hollow bamboos. 
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that he was soon obliged to yield to their demands. 
There was only one man to whom these lawless 
' vagabonds yielded ready obedience. From time 
immemorial the chieftainship of the beggars of K’ai- 
fSng Fu had been vested in a certain Chu family 
\fhich had grown rich on the dues paid by the 
individual beggars, and by the interest exacted on 
• money lent to unfortunate members of the ragged 
army in times of need. So wealthy had the existing 
chief become, that he had for some time before Ijie 
period at which our story opens ceased to take any 
active part in the administration of the beggar clan, 
and having no son, had delegated his authority to a 
nephew, known as “ the Leper,” from the fact of his 
having unfortunately, contracted that disease ii pur- 
suit of his calling. 

Chu had been early left a widower, with one 
daughter, of whom he was dotingly fond. Jler 
slightest wish was eagerly attended to, and in all 
household matters her word was law. She was pretty 
also, and though not highly cultured she possessed 
many pleasant qualities. She was generous, affec- 
tionate, and bright-humqurcd, and was highly pop- 
uliir among her associates. 

8o soon as she arrived at a marriageable age, her 
father sought to find her a suitable husband among 
the young men of the city. Being *fth, he thought 
that he might naturally expect to ally her with a^ 
youth of the ofiicial class, and accordingly employed 
a go-between, a certain Mrs Kin, to search out one 
who should be worthy of her. The go-between, who 
had a better appreciation of the position than Chu, 
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undentbok the mission with many doubts, which were 
confimied when the parents of one and all declined^ 
with seorn to connect their son with so meanly bom a 
maiden. 

It was just as she had received a rebuff from tlje 
wife of the district magistrate, whose son had origin- 
ally been low ^own in the list which Chu had given 
her, that Le’s proposal on behalf of Wang reached 
her. The suggestion appeared to her to be a reason- 
able one, but she felt that some diplomacy would be 
required to reioncile Chu to the idea. There was a 
wide difference between the sou of a mandarin, and 
the penniless son of a dopes sed small shopkeeper, 
who though clever, it is tme, had yet aH,his honours 
to win. It w'as with some trepidation, therefore, thsit 
she presented herself before Chu to rej)ort on her 
mission. 

“ Well, dame, what news have you for me ? ” 
inquired Chu as he greeted, her. • 

“ In some respects," replied Mrs Kin, “ the •Fates 
* have been adverse, but they have been cruel only to 
*be kind. It so happens that all those families you 
mention to me, from that of the Taotai downwards, 
are, for one reason or another, prevented, much to 
their annoyance,” she added without a blush, “ from . 
accepting your most tempting offer. In some cases 
the young men*were alwjady efigaged, in bthers ill 
health made iqarriage impossible, and in one or 
two instances I heard such dreadful accounts of 
the young men’s manners of life that 1 suggested 
difficulties.” 

“ So far the Fates seem to have been very adverse,’*. 
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said Cliu ; “ but what have you to set on the other 
, side of the account ? ” 

“AVhy, then,” replied the go-between, “just as I 
had begun to think that I should have but a poor 
Recount to give of my negotiation, I happened to 
meet a Mr Le, who is himself a no mean scholar, and 
who mentioned to me casually that a young bachelor 
friend of his, who is as learned as Cliu Hi and as 
loftily-minded as Confucius, was anxious to ally 
himself with a lady who might be fitted in all Te- 
spccts to share the greatness which unquestionably 
awaits him, so soon as ho shall have passed his 
examinations.” , 

“ And wl\p is this paragon ? ” asked Cliu. 

“His name is Wang,” said Mrs Kin, “an3 most 
approjniately is he so called, ‘ for he is made to rule. 
The only thing against him is that at present he is 
poor; but if you consent to bestow your honoured 
lovej one upon him you will cure that fault, and will 
give»wings to this butterfly Which will enable him 
to fly at once to the summit of the mountain of 
honour.” * 

“What is his parentage?” 

“ Ifis father,” replied the go - between, “ was a 
trader, and unfortunately died before he had made 
that fortune which would have inevitably been his 
if the Rites had not snapped his tlftead of life. On 
his mother’s side he is related with a very distin- 
guished family in Peking, one member of whidh now 
holds office in the Board of War ; and another would 
have doubtless succeeded to great honour, had not 
* means to rule. . 'r 
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some oolleagues, jealous of his rising fame, accused 
him of ‘toreason, and so turned the Dragon counte* 
nance against him that he was most unjustly be- ‘ 
headed.” 

“Dear, dear! that was unlucky,” said Chu, who, 
in face of the non-success of his first proposals, began* 
to take kindly tQ^Mrs Kin's overtures. “ But tell me 
something of this young man’s personal appeaiuuoe.” 

“ To be quite truthful with you,” i-eplied Mrs Kin, 
who constantly employed this kind of adjuration 
when she spoke the truth, in order to give an air of 
authenticity to her statements generally, “I have 
not seen him yet. But if Mr Lc, who has honesty 
stamped on his face if ever man had, is to bo be- 
lieved,* he is as handsomo as one of the eight im- 
mortals.” 

“It is a pity that his circumstances are so poor,” 
said Ohu, anxious not to seem over-desirous for the 
match. 

“What is there in that?” said Mrs Kin. “Was 
•not Kwan Ti^ a seller of bean-curd in early fife? 
•And was not Han Sin,® when young, so poor that 
he was obliged to obtain sustenance by angling for 
' fish in a castle moat ? ” 

Overwhelmed by these historical allusions, Chu 
gave way, and eonunissioned Mrs Kin to consult a 
soothsayer as tb •the agreement 'of the Mdntanghu 
(family relationships) on either side. Pleased with 
W success, Mrs Kin went direct to Wang and com- 

1 Kwm Ti, a celeli^d geneial who was canonised as the God of 
War. 

* Ban gin, a statesman who was crested Piince of Ts’tk 
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municated to him the result of her interview. At 
the -same time she enlarged on the immense wealth 
* of the lady’s family, and the beauty and accomplish- 
ments of Miss Pearl. Wang was secretly delighted 
with her news, but was shrewd enough to appear. 
^indiflFerent. 

“ I am sure,” he said, “ I am very; grateful to you 
for the interest you have taken in this matter. But 
unfortunately my circumstances are not such as would 
enable me to make the necessary wedding-presents, 
and I propose, therefore, to put off all thoughts of 
marriage until I have won my way to office.” 

“ If Miss Pearl wei'e an ordinary young lady, I 
should apj)hiud your prudence,” answered Mrs Kin ; 
“ but, as a matter of fac.t, slie is one in ten tholisaud, 
a stork among poultry, a sun among stars, and to 
neglect the chance of an alliance with her is to fly 
in the face of the gods. And as to the wedding- 
presents, do not bestow one moment’s thought upon 
them. 1 will arrange that they shall be as handsome 
as an}’’ that the Prefect’s daughter got yesterday, and 
thiit you shall not be asked for a single cash ou'- 
account of them until your pockets are overflowing 
with Miss Pearl’s taels.” 

“ On those conditions I am, if the lady is all you 
describe her to be, ready at least that you should 
open negotiations* («i the subject.”* * 

With this consent Mrs Kin took her leave, and 
lost no time in consulting a soothsayer on the pros- 
pects of the match. As she was able to. promise 
a liberal fee, the result of her conference with the 
deities coincided exactly with her wishes. The next 
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full i9»oii was. the time indicated by the Fates for the 
marring, and the happiness promised to the young 
people was such as was to surpass the common lot* 
of men. JVlr Chu made most liberal preparations for 
the ceremony ; and a complaisant money-lender, who 
had many a time and oft advanced money in promo* 
tion of Mrs Kip’s schemes, willingly lent the sum re- 
quired by Wang to provide the wedding-gifts. 

As the matcli was not a particularly brilliant one 
in, a social point of view, Mr C'hu determined that 
he would make up in magnificence for what was 
wanting in that respect. As tlie day approached his 
house became a scene of wild confusion. Upholsterers 
were at work in the reception-rooms, as well as in 
those*the young couple were to occupy ; “presents for 
the bride came pouring in ; and milliners, accom- 
panied by coolies bearing loads of silks and satins, 
haunted Miss Pearl’s apartments. That young lady 
looked forward to her bridal day with mingled feel- 
ings. She knew enough of life to know thaf the 
reports of professional go-betweens were not afways 
to be believed, and that marriage was not always the 
state of bliss that it was qpmmonly reported to be. 
At the same time, her ambition was stirred. She 
saw plainly, if her father did not, that her parentage 
was a fatal, bar to a good marriage, and she felt that 
her only chancb «f escape from the stigma which was 
cast upon her by her father’s calling lay in marrying 
a man who would win by his talents a position for 
himself in the State. The inquiries she made privately 
convinced her that Wang’s abilities were such as to 
secure him ah oiiicial appointment, and she deter- 
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mined that no expense should be spared to enable 
him to surround ‘ himself with rich and powerful 
' Mends. 

Meanwhile the report which had reached Grreen- 
jade’s ears of Wang's intended marriage was fully 
’bonfirmed with every circumstance of time and place. 
The hope which she .had cherished, th^t he might yet 
return to his old intimacy at her father’s house was 
crushed fifty times a -day by the rumours which 
reached her of the magnificent preparations which 
were being made at Mr Chu’s, and of the bridal gifts 
which Wang was collecting for presentation to his 
brides Little did the gossips know the misery which 
they were, inflicting on the poor girl by the news 
they brouglit her, and much did they wondef that 
she turned away from their chatter without asking 
a single question about the bride and bridegroom. 
She never told her love, and struggled on through 
her daily employments with a heavy heart and a 
deeilcning sorrow. The light was taken out of her 
life. There were no longer any meetings and talks to 
look forward to, and there I'emained only a danger of 
her settling donm into a^condition of despair. Even 
her father, who was not an observant man, could not 
help noticing that she had lost all elasticity of manner, 
and putting it down to ill health, urged her to pay 
•a visit to a relative Jiving at Tsining,* on the Grand 
Canal. 

Fortunately at this juncture a letter came from the 
relative in question, asking Green-jade, for whom the 
writer had a gi-eat affection, to undertake the instruc- 
tion of her little girl, her own health being unequal 
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to the task. The proposal was accompauied by many 
expressions of kindness and regard, and a liberal re- 
muneration was offered for the required service. The 
lady, a Mrs Ting, who was a cousin of Green-jade’s 
father, had been fortunate enough to marry a man 
who was not only an excellent' husband, but was also* 
a man of great^ ability. With unusual rapidity he 
had risen through the lower grades of the public 
service, and was at the time of which we speak Pre- 
fect of Tsining. Green-jade, in the frame of mind in 
which she tlion was, eagerly welcomed the offer ; and 
her father, though grieved at the idea of losing the 
society of his daughter, felt that it was an opportunity 
of providing for her which he ought not to refuse 
The plroposal was therefore accepted, and*poor little 
Green -jade busied herself in making such prepara- 
tions as it was within her means to compass. 

The news of Green-jade’s intended departure pro- 
duced on Wang and Le very opposite effects. To 
Wang it was a relief to know that he vrould btf no 
longer annoyed by the consciousness of her presence. 

• He was i^ot the least conscience-stricken for the part 
he had played, but it was, disagreeable to him to 
witness the effect of his misconduct. But Le was in 
despair. With all the force possible to men of his 
coarse nature he loved Green-jade, and the idea of 
losing sight of* her was misery to ‘him. H® had not 
intended urging his suit until after Wang’s marriage, 
lest his treachery to his friend should become too 
apparent. But the turn which events had taken 
determined hun to seek an interview with Chang at 
once. He fortunate enough to find him alone. 
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“ I hear,” he said to his host, “ that your ‘ honoured 
loved one’ is preparing for a journey. May I ask 
* if she is likely to be long absent from your palace ? ” 
“My insignificant daughter,” replied Chang, “has 
not been well of late, and I had proposed that she 
‘should pay a visit to the wife of the Prefect of 
Tsining, who is a relative of mine, j^'hen an invita- 
tion from that lady came, asking her to undertake 
the charge of her daughter. So that, in all pro- 
bability, she will be away for some yems.” . 

“ I have long watched your honoured daughter 
growing up like a fairy among her young companions, 
or like a phoenix among crows. I have admired her 
beauty, and have wondered at her learning. As you 
know, I have not yet ‘established a family,’*and it 
would overjoy me to receive your beloved one into 
•my cold dwelling as my bride. May I ask ‘ my ben- 
evolent elder brother ’ how he regards my proposal ? ” 
Chang had never liked Lc, and he was well aware 
that his daughter shared in the same feeling: he 
had' therefore lu) hesitation in declining the ofier, • 
more especially .as he knew that Le’s means were* 
of the straitest, and th^t his modest description of 
his house wiis more in accordance with truth than his • 
assertions commonly were. He replied therefore — 

“ Honoured sir, your proposal reflects glory on our 
humble •family. ’Buti my daughter,* having under- 
taken the charge of Prefect Ting’s little one, cannot 
snatch the precious fruit which you so temptingly 
offer for her acceptance.” 

“ But would it not be possible to decline the 
Prefect’s proposal ? ” pleaded Le^ ’* 4 
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“I not,” replied Chang; “and therefore, 
while I am much honoured by the proposal you 
have made, I am regretfully obliged to decline it.”’ 

Chang spoke in so positive a way that Le felt 
that it would be useless to press his suit farther, 
and he therefore took liis leave in a by no meantf 
enviable mood., Eegret at losing Green-jade, whom 
he had regarded as a sure prize, was largely mingled 
with wounded vanity, and auger against Chang. For 
a Jiime he even thought of kidnapping Green-jade 
Avhen on her way to Tsining, but there were dif- 
ficulties in the way, not the least of which was 
that arising from want of cash, and he eventually 
made up his mind to take every means in his power 
of re^^enging liimself upon Chang, and of so humdiat- 
ing him as to make him wish that he had given his 
consent to the match. 

Meanwhile Green-jade s departure for Tsining was 
speedily followed by Wang’s marriage to Miss Pearl. 
Every accessory which money could buy was 'pro- 
vided to add lustre to this last ceremony. The 
procession of bridal- presents on the evening before 
the wedding was a sight tp be seen, and the street 
arabs pronounced it to be, without question, the 
finest thing of its kind that hjid been seen for 
many years in K'aifSng Fu. But these exterior 
splendours wefe*entirely eclipsed ‘by the sumptuous 
decoration of Chu’s reception-rooms, and by the feast 
provided for the wedding guests. Wishing to do 
Wang every honour, Chu had begged him to ask 
all his associates to the entertainment ; and Wang, 
desirous to .jnaitigate his fnends’ sneers at his marriage 
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by showing them the evidences of his father-in-law’s 
wealth, took advantage of Chu’s hospitality to invite 
‘all his fellow - students and literary acquaintances. 
But numerous as these vrere, there was plenty for 
them all. The tables literally groaned under the 
tveight of the delicacies which were piled upon them. 
Birds’ nests from the islands, venison^from Mongolia, 
wine from Ohekeang, pears and grapes from Shantung, 
and preserves from Canton, wore provided in more 
than suificient quantities to satisfy the appetites .of 
the feasters, who, at the conclusion of the marriage 
ceremony and the retirement of the bride and her 
bridesmaids, were left to the full enjoyment of the 
luxuries before them. 

Nor were the festivities entirely confined tb the 
inside of the house, for in the street the arrival of 
the guests had caused a crowd to collect, among 
whom, by Chu’s orders, cash and common viands 
were distributed. The news of this lavish expen- 
ditufe quickly reached the beggars’ headquarters. 
The Leper had been aware of the wedding, and 
supposing that it would be conducted quietly, had 
not cast a thought on the, fact that he, as a kinsman, 
had not been invited. When, however, his emissaries 
brought him word that crowds of guests were pouring 
into Chu’s wide-opened doors, and that the feast was 
almost a public on4, he felt that he bad been slighted. 
He was naturally of a touchy nature, and ill health 
had increased his infirmity. 

“ Whjit does this proud cousin of mine mean,” he 
exclaimed to a wretched beggar who had crawled in 
on crutches to tell him of the food and cash which 
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wet©; to be had outside Chu's house, “by ignoring 
me, hi^ kinsman, and the beggars who have raised 
him to his present position of wealth, by not invit- ‘ 
ing us to his feast? The fact that his daughter is 
manying one of the literaU is no reason why he 
should turn his back on his relations and old* 
associates.” 

“ That was just what 1 was thinking as 1 came 
along,” said the old beggar in a whining tone. 

“ When I was told that you, honoured sir, were not 
among the guests, and that food and cash were 
being distributed without any notice having been 
sent to tis, I could scarcely believe it. But now I 
have seen what is going on with my own eyes, or 
eye V should say,” parenthetically remaned the old 
man with a grim smile, for he had long been blind 
on one side, — “and here,” he said, fumbling in his 
scrip, “ are some of the spoils I brought along with 
me. 

“ This is too bad,” said the Leper, working hiihself 
up into a state of anger. “1 will teach him that 
we are to be reckoned with, though wc are beggars. 
Go,” said he to the old cfipple, “and call twenty 
men from the lodging-house, and we will give Chu 
some clatter which he won’t forget in a hurry.” 

In obedience to this summons, the courtyard was 
speedily filled with a group of beings who represented 
every ill that flesh is heir to. The lame, the maimed, 
the halt, and the blind were all there, and with them 
victims to ev^ry form of disease. Nothing but rags 
and tatters edvm%d the persons of these lazar-house 
inmates, while in the hani^ of ee^ were bells, hollow 

••T 
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bits of bamboo, horns, and whistles, besides the staffs 
which supported their tottering frames. 

On this motley crew the Leper looked with pride. 
Though better dressed than the beggars, he was 
scarcely less repulsive-looking than they. The dis- 
ease from which 
his nickname was 
derived had made 
strange havoc with 
his features. The 
skin of his face 
was lumpy and 
discoloured, and 
the irritation un- 
der which He was 
at the moment suf- 
fering had added a 
malignant expres- 
sion to his afflicted 
countenance. 

“ Come with me 
to my cousin Chu’s ’ 
house,” he cried, as 
he stepped into the 
courtyard, “ and 
' This is too bad.' .help me to give 

• * « bim a lesson in 

propriety. All the city are feasting at his table, 
and he has not had the decency mther to invite 
me aa a guest or to send, us a present of flesh and 
wine. But 1 will give him and his inends some 
music which they..u^l find it hard to dance to.” 
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TiitiSj saying, he led the way to Chu’s house, a!nd 
arrived just as the convives were toasting each other 
in wine, and asking and answering riddles, in accord- 
ance with the custom of wedding-feasts. As he and 
liis troop entered the outer courtyard he gave the 
word to begin the riot, and instantly there rose 
clamour which •defies description. Imitations, and, 
to do the beggars justice, very good imitations, of 
dogs yelping, cats screeching, and cocks crowing, 
were mingled with the sound of bells, gongs, hollow 
bamboos, and whistles. Never out of Pandemonium 
had such discords been heard. At the first outbreak 
of the noise Chu dropped his cup and turned deadly 
pale, for he recognised at once the meaning of the 
disturt)ancc. The guests, less iustructctf, thought it 
was the beginning of a mask or play devised for their 
entertainment, and looked with curiosity towards the 
door which 8eparate<l them from the outer yard, 
'fhey had not long to wait before it was thrown open, 
when, to their astonished gaze, the Leper at the heail 

* of his followers marched into their midst. Straight 

* they walked up to the principal table, and wliile the 
Leper took the cup of wine, out of Wang’s hand, liis 

• troop, who were now silent, pounced greedily ujion 
the viands which still encumbered the tiibles. 

Involuntarily the guests slunk away from the in- 
truders, while *Ohu, who had paVtly recovered his 
presence of mind, came forward, and with the best 
pretence of cordiality which he could aasume, paid 
his compliments to the Leper. 

“lam glad to see you, my honoured brother,” he 
said, “ and I sliould have written to invite you if I 
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had not delegated my powers for the day to my new 
son-in-law.. On the third day after the wedding 1 
* am to have my own feast, and you will get an invi- 
tation to that, in due course. And now let me intro- 
duce my son-in-law to you.” So saying, Ohu turned 
fo the place where Wang had been sitting, but his 
chair was empty. .So were all the i^ats round the 
table, and Chu met the gaze of the Leper with a look 
of blank and astonished annoyance. 

“ Ha ! ha ! ” cried the Leper, “ your fine holiday 
guests . seem as frightened of mo as poultry are of a 
fox. Why, there is not one of them left ; and as- it 
is a pity that the table should remain empty, I and 
my mates will sit down and enjoy ourselves.” 

, Suiting the action to the word, the Leper sat*' down 
in Wang’s seat, and his noisome companions- ranged 
themselves on the chairs which had been so recently 
occupied by the silk and satin friends of the bride- 
groom. 

TBe cimimstances were trying, but Chu did his 
utmost to maintain an outward show of pleasure, 
even when his mind was tortured with the tliought 
that in the eyes of his s(yi-in-law and his companions 
he was disgraced for ever. When his tattered guests 
had satisfied their hunger, which was not for a long 
time, he turned to the Leper and said — ^ 

“I trust that my benevolent eldfir brother will 
accept from me a present of food and wine for those 
other ‘flowery ones’^ who dwell in his palace^ and 
who have not honoured my lowly cottage by their 
pre^nce to-day.” 

' 1 An. expranion f<» beggars. 
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“Fmy, do not put yourself to so much trouble/’ 
replied the Leper. In spite of this gentle disclaimer, 
Chu ordered his attendants to take a goodly supply 
of the choicest fare to the lieper’s house. . The Leper 
now rose to take his leave. 

“ I fear we have put you to infinite trouble,” said 
he, as he mads his bow, “and that we have sadly 
disturbed your other guests. But, believe me, my 
object in coming was to show you that though poor 
and degraded, 1 have not lost all interest in my kins- 
folk and relations.” 

“I am deeply indebted to you,” said Chu, “for 
having directed the course of your chariot to my 
humble dwelling. Your condescension ^is engraven 
on the tablets of my heart, and I only regret that I 
had such poor fare to put before such honoured 
guests.” 

So soon as the last cripple had dragged his dis- 
torted limbs over the threshold, Chu hurried to his 
daughter’s apartments to express to Wang his intense 
regret at the contretemps. To his surprise he found 
*his daughter alone, weeping bitterly at the disgrace 
which had fallen on her. Wang, at the invitation of 
one of the guests, had taken refuge in a neighbouring 
house until the unwelcome intruders should have 
taken their departure. While Chu was explaining 
matters to his 'daughter Wang returned, and it was 
easy to see that, though outwardly polite, he was 
greatly annoyed at the incident. He accepted Chu’s 
apologies with courtesy, and that worthy was fain to 
leave to his daughter’s charms and the advantages of 
the-wealtih now at . his disposal the tads of gradually 
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obliterating the sense of shame which was plainly 
uppermost in the mind of his soji<-m-law. And to 
some extent, as time went on, these influences had 
their eflect. . 

Miss Pearl did all she could to soothe and amuse 
her husband ; and to one who had been accustomed 
all his life long to grinding poverty, iihe pleasure of 
having as many taels at command as he had formerly 
had cash brought a sensation of comfort and relief, 
which inclined him for a time to full a satisfied victim 
' to his bride’s endearments. 

Ills more liberal income enabled him also to sur- 
round himself with books, and by degrees his former 
fellovv-studeyts so for consented to forget the ^ast as 
to join him in his study, and to cap verses with him 
over the excellent Siichow wine with which his father- 
in-law supplied him. By the help of these advan- 
tages Wang’s scholarship received a finish which en- 
able^ him to compete suc(!cssfully at the examinations, 
and Jby tlie influence of his friends his success was 
croM'ned by the receipt of an appointment to the post 
of commissariat officer to the brigade of troops sta- ' 
tioned at Ch’ung K’ing on the Yangtsze-kiang. 

There are some men in whom prosperity brings 
out into relief the worse points in their characters. 
Wang was one of these. So soon as the novelty 
of w:ealth had word off, the consciousness that he 
was tied to the daughter of a beggar chieftain became 
more and more unendurable to him; and his senw 
of the advantages he had derived from the alliance 
was lost in regret that now tha^ he was in a position 
. to marry, a lady of mde he was no longer able to do 
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SO. ' eEe!, who, like a true parasite, had allied hiihself 
more elbsely to Wang as that scholar had risen in the 
social ' scale, jfostered these fehlings for the double 
purpose of currying fiivour 'idth his patron, and of 
avenging himself for some slight which he had 
suffered, or fancied he had suffered, at the hands* 
of Pearl. So successfully had he wound himself 
into the good graces of Wang, that he received 
the appointment of private secretary to the new 
coipmissary, and embarked with his patron on the 
vessel which was to carry him to his post. Pearl 
took leave of her father with a heavy heart. The 
change which had come over her husband’s demeanour 
towards her was of too marked a character to admit 
of any*self-deception, and in leaving K’aifBng Fu she 
felt that she was putting herself entirely in the hands 
of a man whom she despised, and whose principles 
were nought. She was of a hopeful nature, however, 
and trusted to winning back her husband by devo- 
tion to his interests and attention to his whims bnd 

• wishes. 

• The removal from Chu’s house and iuflueucc pro- 
duced an evil effect upon "gang’s cowardly nature. 

. He was one of those men with whom fear is the 
most potent influence, and with his freedom from 
his father-in-law’s presence disappeared the conven-. 
tional consideraBtiqm with which he had been accus- 
tomed to treat .hie wife. He left her more and more 
to the society of her maid-servants, and spent the 
whole of the day in the . company of his gjaceless 
secretary. Pearl, who was pf an impressionable 
nature, lodged frequently .to get , hhn to : join in her 
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admu^tion ol the scenery through which they passed 
as they, glided up the gr^t river. But after one or 
two attempts she gave up trying to attract his at- 
tention, and sat rilently wondering at the beetling 
clififs of the gorges, and the whirling rapids which 
‘rdshed through them. Accustomed as she was to 
the comparatively level country near K’aifdng Fu, 
the height of the mountains on either side, and the 
gloom of the passages, occasionally produced a feeling 
of awe and impending danger which quite unnerved 
her; and not unfrequently she was obliged to tell 
Peonyj her maid, to shut out the sight by putting up 
the shutters of the boat. 

To these terrors of the imagination was not un- 
frequently added the presence of real dange^. On 
more than one occasion the rope by which the 
trackers were towing the boat over the rapids broke, 
^d the craft was sent whirling down through the 
boiling water, and was only saved from destruction 
by *the boatmen’s skill in using the sweeps. After 
one such adventure in the Witches’ Gorge the trackers » 
had with infinite labour dragged the boat up through' 
the foaming surges in|;Q the comparatively smooth 
water above. There they had anchored for the night, . 
and for the first time that day Pearl ventured to look 
•out on the scenery about her. 

“ How infinitely grand these mountains are !’’ she 
said to her faithful attendant. Peony, “ but their s^ 
and gloom oppress me. 1 feel so strangely litUe and 
powerless in their presence.” 

“lam beginning to feel the same ^nsation. my- 
self,” said Peony; “but -all -day Idng I have been: 
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watbb^ng the monkeys on the cliffs and the trackers 
on ^wing-path, and 1 don’t know which looked 
the ipost ridiculous. The monkeys were all 

sorts of antics, springing from crag to crag, fighting, 
throwing down stones into the river, and chattering 
all the while like a lot of magpies ; while the men,* 
who had no moye clothes on than the monkeys, were 
jumping &om rock to rock, tumbling into the water, 
and balancing themselves on narrow ledges, like so 
many boys at play. 1 wish you could amuse your- 
self as 1 do, but since we have been on the river 
you seem to have lost all interest in wliat is going 
on about j'ou.” 

“I suppose I am not well,” said Pearl, “but I 
feel a* depression as of impending danger, and last 
night I dreamt that that old woman who told me 
my fortune in the Willow Gsuxlen hist year appeared 
before me, and chanted again the doggerel couplet 
which 1 had quite forgotten until it came back to. 
me in my, dream. Do you remember it ? — 

* When witches’ cliffs encircle you sTjout, 

Beware your fate ; yonr sands are near run out’ 

What do they call this gorge ? " 

‘“nie Witches’ Mountain gorge.” 

“ Here, then, the fortune-teller’s words will be put 
to the test.^ And if it is trae«tbat coming events 
cast i^adows before, this woman spoke with the 
inspiration of a seer.” 

“Oh, madam, you frighten me,” said Peony, half 
inclined to cry ; “please think no more about what 
^at stupid old womam said. . My father used to say 
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in his joking wuy, ‘ All women are liars, and fortune- 
telling women are the greatest liars of aU. They 
only say those things to mystify and amuse people.’ ” 

“ Well, time will show whether she was right or 
not. But I’m so weary that I shall go to bed, and 
'try to forget in sleep the woman’s prophecy and my 
own forebodings.” 

" And in the morning, madam, we will laugh over 
your fancies, and will begin the new day with fresh 
hopes. Who can say that a new life may not .be 
opening to you to-morrow!” 

“ I would it might ! — but come now and help me to 
undress.” 

Wang took no notice of his wife’s retirement. For 
some time her comings and goings had been inatters 
of complete indifference to him. On this particular 
evening, having dined heavily, he was lying in the 
forepart of the boat with Le, smoking opium. As 
had not been unusual of late, Wang’s m^mlliance, 
as Ife was good enough to call it, was the subject of 
their conversation, and Lc drew many a glov^ing 
picture of the matches Wang might make vrere he ' 
but free. As the nighit, wore on Le became more 
and more eloquent on the theme, unchecked by 
Wang, whose mean and covetous nature was all 
aglow at the imaginaiy prospects which his friend’s 
words conjured up* before him. Atdedgth Le’s fancy 
failed him, and the two men lay inhaling their opium 
and enjoying the mental hallucinations which the 
drug provides for its votaries. Suddenly Le raised 
himi^lf bn his elbow, and said slowly-— 

“How the water rages and foams past the boat! 
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If any bne were to fall overboard on sncb a night as 
this, imj would be swept miles away before people 
would ie aware of what had happened. No shriek 
would be heard in such a rushing stream, and the 
body would never be found in these countless eddies 
and whirlpools.” • 

AVang tume^ sharply round at these words and 
gazed into Le*s face. But that worthy avoided his 
eye, and appeared to be absorbed in watching the 
water lashing itself against a boulder -rock which 
stood out of the river, unmoved by the waves 
which leapt over it and the current which gurgled 
round it. 

“What do you mean?” he said, in a deep excited 
voice. 

“Nothing,” said Le. “But 1 am going to bed. 
Good night.” So saying, Lc sauntered off, but turned 
as he reached the cabin door and cast one glance at 
Wang, who had followed his retreating form with a 
feverish gaze. Presently that worthy rose, inflftmed 
by^wine and evil passion, and paced excitedly up and 
down the deck. Then he looked out upon the waters, 
and walking carefully along the edge of the boat, re- 
moved a temporary taffrail which had been put in the 
forepart of the vessel. His hand shook so that he ac- 
complished it with difficulty. He next assured him- 
self that the sdilors and servants ^ere all asleep, and 
then went to his wife’s room. He pushed back the 
door and called “Pearl” 

“ ARio is tl^t ? ” shrieked Pearl, who awoke startled 
from hdr sleep; and failed to recognise her husband’s 
.voice, so hollpw^^ar^ quivering it was. 
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“It is I, your husband,” said Wang; “come out 
and look at the moon shining on the river.” 

Such an invitation sounded so strange toiPearlthat 
she was delighted and rose at once, and began to hope 
that Peony was a truer prophet than the fortune- 
teller. But when by the light of the moon she saw 
Wang’s face, a horrible presentiment^ came over her. 
She shuddered all over as with cold. 

“ I won’t come out on to the deck,” she said, “ the 
night air is so chill, and I p.an see perfectly here.” » 

“ Nonsense,” said Wang, seizing hold of her arm ; 
“you must come when I tell you.” 

“Your looks frighten me,” she cried, trembling. 
“ Why do you look so pale, and why do your eyes 
glare so ? But if 1 must come, let me call Peony to 
bring me a cloak.” 

“ Call Peony ! call the devil 1 ” he said, as he dragged 
her to the prow. 

“ Oh, have mercy upon me I ” said poor Pearl, as 
she Struggled vehemently to get free. “ Only let me 
go, and I will promise to do everything you Wish, 
and will serve you as a dog his master. Or if you 
want to get rid of me, I, will go home to my father. 
Have pity on me, and spare my life!” 

“ Hold your tongue, and stand here I ” cried Wang, 
as he supported her almost fainting form near the 
edge of the boat.* • • ' 

“ Oh, you can’t be so cruel as to mean to kill me! 
Have pity, have mercy upon me ! ” 

For a moment Whang’s face seemed to soften, but 
only for a moment. With a wild glance he looked 
round to see that no one was about, and then tearmg 
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poor Pearl’s arms from Iiis neck, round which 
she ha^'^urown them in her misery, he hurled her 
into the torrent. 

With one piercing shriek, and one wild reproachful 
look, she sank beneath the surface. Almost instantly 
she rose again into sight, and was then swept away * 
by the force of t]je current into the distance. Wang 
had not the nerve to watch her fate, and to listen to 
her screams, but ran into the cabin and closed the 
door on the outer world. In a few minutes, which 
seemed to him like hours, he crept out and gave one 
hasty glance over the broken, foaming waters astern 
of the boat. No sign of his victim was visible, and 
he went back and threw himself on his bed. Sleep 
was out of the question. Ilis w’ifc’s last *shriek rang 
again and again in his ears, and whenever he closed 
his eyes her face rose up before him out of the dark- 
ness, after an instantaneous consciousness that it was 
coming, in a way which made rest impossible. Once 
or twice in the night he went on deck to cool “his 
’ brow, but the sight of the spot on the boat where he 
•had done the deed, and of the waters which held his 
seci'et, was too much for him^and he crept bock again 
• to bed. 

At earliest dawn he awoke the captain of the boat, 
and ordered him to push on at once. The man, 
though half asldepf could not bu^ be struck with the . 
deatUike look of AVang’s face ; but, putting it down 
to the ifwe and opium of the night before, made no 
remwk. The noise of the sailors moving about was 
an infinite telief to Wang, and he began to picture to 
himself what they would say, and how Peony would 
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behav^ when Pearl’a disappearance became known. 
This notide him think what part he ought to play in 
the matter. So soon os he could bring his thoughts 
to bear on the subject, he determined to let Peony 
make the discovery when she went to her mistress’s 
cabin in the morning, and to profess complete ignor-< 
anoe of the event, allowing it to be supposed that it 
was a case of suicide. 

At his wife’s usual hour for rising he heard Peony 
go io her cabin, and afterwards out on to the deck. 
Presently she returned, and seemed to be making a 
search, and then he heard her hurry off as fa.st as her 
small feet would cany her to the servants’ part of 
the boat. Almost immediately his valet came to 
his cabin. * 

“Your Excellency,” said the man, “Peony cannot 
find my lady ; she has searched everywhere for her. 
But what is the matter, sir ? ” he added, as he saw 
Wang’s blanched and terror-stricken face ; “ has any- 
thing happened ? ” 

' “ Why, you fool,” said Wang, “ you tell me ybur- 

•self that something has happcneil, when you say that 
your lady cannot be found, ^clp me to dress.” 

Help was indeed needed. Wang was so completely 
unnerved that he was scarcely able to stand. 

“Shall I bring your Excellency some opium?” 
suggested the fiia», seeing his condition. 

“Yes, quickly.” 

The materials for a pipe of the drug were always at 
hand in Wang’s household, and before many minutes 
had dapsed he was stretched on the divan greedily 
inhaling the “foiT^gn dirt.” Gradually rtnder the 
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soothing influence of his pipe his eyes lost their wild 
excited look, his features relaxed, and his hand re- 
covered some of its steadiness. While thus engaged, 
Le came in and expressed concern at the disappear- 
ance of Pearl. He just glanced at Wang with a 
•strange inquiring look, and then turned away. 

“Come and help me search for her,” said Wang, 
who had now pfirtly recovered his composure. 

Together the pair went out to go through the form 
of looking for one of whose fate they were equally 
well informed, for Le had watched the struggle on the 
deck through his cabin window, and had heard Pearl’s 
wild despairing shriek as she disjippeared ovcrboaid. 

Peony was heju-t-broken when it became appiurent 
that Pearl Vas not in the boat. The tone bf her 
mistress’s remarks on the previous night suggested 
to her mind the idea of suicide, and this being re- 
peated to Wang by his valet, brought some degree 
of relief to the terror-stricken mind of the murderer. 
The* idea of searching in the troubled waters of the 
rapids was obviously futile, and no halt was therefore 
made in the progress up-stream. As the day wore on • 
Wang regained his calmness under the influence of 
opium and the consciousness of personal safety. The 
sailors noticed that he never went to the forepart 
of the boat as had been his wont ; and Peony took a 
strange ^nd unacoountable aversioi^tcrhim, which she 
was quite unable to repress. Thus the days wore on 
in the gloom-surrounded boat, and it was an infinite 
relief to all when at the end of a week they ran along- 
side the wharf at Ch’ung K’ing. 

Meanwhile the same fair wind of promotion which 
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had taado Wang Commiasory at Ch’ung K’iug had 
brought the rank of Intendant of Circuit at the same 
place to Ting, the Prefect of Tsining. By a further 
chance l^e Commissary’s boat was only the length of 
the rapid ahead of that of his superior officer. And on 
the particular night on which poor Pearl was thrown* 
overboard, Ting^ his wife, and Green-jade, were sit- 
ting on deck enjoying the beauty of the moon, and 
watching the foaming waters wdiich came rushing 
down ahead of them. While thus sitting they were 
startled by a woman’s cry coming from the broken 
water of the rapid. Such an aloiiu was no imcom- 
mon thing at that spot. Scjircely a day passed but 
some boat w’as upset, or some tracki*r lost his pre- 
caiious footing and fell into the flood. The >vat oil- 
man on the police boat, which was moored close ,to 
Ting’s, took the incident as a matter of course. Not 
so Ting, who, not being accustometl to these stern 
alarums, rushed to the head of the boat arminl with 
a boat-hook, and eagerly looked out over the rushing 
* waters. Another wild scream drew his attention to 
*a direction in which he dimly descried a living object 
being borne rapidly along towanls his boat. With 
nervous energy he awaited its approach, and as it 
passed he deftly caught the dress of the w’oman, as 
it now turned out to be, with the boat-hook. Mrs 
Ting and Green-j«de stood by breathless, watching, 
his manoeuvres ; and as he dragged the sufierer 
alongside, they caught hold of her, and by their 
united efforts pulled her on board. 

“ Is she alive ? ” asked Green-jade, pale and trem- 
bling with excitement, 

*x 
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She was a minute or two ago,” said Mrs Ting; 
“But don’t waste time by asking questions. Chafe 
her hands while I rub her chest, and maybe she will 
recover.” 

“1 hope I did not make that bump on her fore- 
»hcad,” put in Ting. 

“ No, you did not touch her face^’ said his wife ; 
“that must have been done by a blow against one 
of the rocks in the river. See ! she breathes. I am 
so glad. Now, if we can only get her comfortably 
to bed, we may bring her round. Do you carry her 
to Green-jadc’s bed, and I Avill get her wet clothes 
off, poor thing.” 

Tenderly Ting bore the apparently lifeless form to 
Groen-jade’s cabin, and left her to the cai-e of the 
two women. 

That she wiis alive was all that could be said, and 
it was hours before she woke to consciousness. 

“ Where am I ? ” she murmured, as she opened her 
eyeS. 

“NVith friends,” answered Green-jade, “who are 
going to take care of you until you are quite well. 
And now take a little of this hot w’ine which I have 
for you.” 

“He did not mean to do it,” she wandered on, 
having taken Green-jade’s kindly dose ; “ I am sure 
.he did not. It wHson accident — qoitfe an accident ; ” 
and having said this, she dropped off into a stiund 
sleep. 

Erom an inspection of Peail’iiB clothes, Mrs Ting 
and Green-jade had come to the cbnclusiou that she 
bdonged to the official <dass;. hut it was late the 
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nexfc- ^y before she was sufficiently coherent to 
explain her immersion. With this explanation, in 
which she did all she could to shield her husband, 
came the announcement of who she was, and Green- 
jade recognised in her the bride of her faithless lover. 
By degrees the whole truth came out, partly in con-* 
sequence of th% explanation required to account for 
her rooted objection to return to her husband, and 
partly in response to the confidences which Green- 
jacte imparted to her. A warm attachment sprang 
up between the two women, which had for its central 
point their abhorrence of Wang’s ungrateful and cruel 
conduct. Before they reached Ch’ung K'ing they had 
sworn^ eternal sisterhood; and Ting, in^ whose eyes 
also Pearl had found favour, had formally adopted her 
as his daughter. 

The fact of the rescue was kept a profound secret 
outside the boat, and Ting, his wdfe, and Green-jade 
were the only people who were aware of Pe.arrs 
identity. On lauding at Cli’ang K’ing, Pearl ^ent 
with the other ladies of the household to the In- 
‘ tendant’s yamtm, and not a word was breathed as to 
the way in w'hich she had entered their household. 

The first duty Ting had to perform was to make 
the acquaintance of his subordinates, and amongst 
others that of Wang. That gentleman had not quite 
recovered from* th€ shock to his ftefves occaAoned by. 
the tragedy in the boat, and indeed it had been 
prolonged by the heavy doses of opium which he 
had since been in the h^t of taking. His appear- 
ance as he presented himself before his superior officer 
was not prepossiessing. BSft nnial forbidding features ^ 
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were distorted by mental disquiet and blurred by the 
effects of stimulants. For some few seconds, as he 
made his bows, he was unable to speak coherently, 
and even when seated beside his host he found Ting’s 
searching gaze so disconcerting that he had great 
'difficulty in expressing himself. Altogether, Ting’s 
report to his wife of his interview was not in Wang’s 
favour, although he had to admit that one or two 
classical allusions which he had succeeded in making 
showed a scholarly training. 

Before Pearl had been domesticated at the Inten? 
dant’s ymnun many days she opened communication 
with Peony through a <liscreet servant, who brought 
that faithful maid to the yamun, without divulging 
by the way more than was absolutely necessary. 
Peony’s surprise and delight when she saw her mis- 
tress safe and sound were overwhelming. She cried 
and laughed, and became quite hysterical in her joy. 
But the account she brought of the life which she and 
her fellow- voyagers had led for some days after the 
eventful night was terrible. Wang's condition she 
desciibcd as having been little shoit of madness. Bis ‘ 
temper had been to the Ifist degree initable, and any 
sudden noise or unexpected intrusion into his presence 
had produced uncontrolled outbursts of anger. Le’s 
influence had, according to Peony, greatly increased, 
and Wang evidently* stood in awe ef Mm. Suspicions 
of foul play had been generally entertained, and an 
air of doubt and reticence had pervaded the vessel. 

As time wore on, however^ Wang’s mentM aiid 
physical condition improved. He settled down to 
his new work at Ch’ung K’ing witk aetd and dili- 
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finding in active employment the best antidote 
agaihE|||. the reproaches of his conscience. Though 
havh^ a profound contempt and dislike for him, 
Ting was compelled to admit that he showed con- 
siderable administrative abilit}’^ in the discharge of 
his duties. The one fault which his superior offices 
had to find was that he permitted Le to levy black- 
mail on coutractom and tradesmen in virtue of his 
official position. Repeated remonstrances on this sub- 
jeot produced no effect, Wang being afraid to offend 
or get rid of a man who, he instinctively felt, knew 
so much. At length Ting was obliged to take the 
matter into his own hands, and finding a strong 
case against the offender, he threw him into prison, 
and tiius made it impossible for Wang any longer 
openly to support him. 

Meanwhile rumours reached Ting that Wang was 
again contemplating marriage. Ho announced him- 
self as a widower; and os his official position and 
future prospects were decidedly good, his appearance 
in the matrimonial market made quite a stir among 
' the. ladies at Ch’ung K’ing. This gave Ting an 
opportunity of carrying out* a scheme which he had 
long had in his mind. He had felt for some time 
that if Wang and his wife could be brought together 
again in circumstances which would secure her against 
a repetition of wiong, it was his duty to an’ange it, 
It now occurred to him that if he could, by offering 
Wang hk wife in remarriage under the guise of his 
adopted ditughter, bring this about, it would destroy 
the pkindpul .^tive which had actuated Wang in 
the comrhksio^ of his crane, and w*ould give Pearl 
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a position which would make any ill-usage on his 
part imix>Svsible. , After consultation with his wife, 
he asked Pearl to give him an interview in .his 
study. 

“Your position,” he said, “has long been a cause 
V)f anxiety to mo. If an 5 ^thing were to happen to me, 
you would be obliged to return to ypur father, and 
then all the circumstances connected with your trag- 
edy would necessarily become public propertj^. The 
only way out of the difficulty, so far as I can see; is 
that you should marry again.” 

“How can you, of all men in the world> propose 
such a thing to me ? Don’t you know that a faithful 
minister can serve only one sovereign, and a virtuous 
wife only one husband ? ” 

“ I expected sonic such answer from you. But 
what should you say if I married you, my adopted 
daughter, to Commissary Wang, who is, as I have 
reason to believe, looking out for a wife to supply the 
plnc5 of his dear departed ? ” 

“AVh at ! remarry my own husband, and one who 
has attempted to murder me ? Impossible.” 

“He attempted to murder you because yoii were 
a beggar chieftain’s daughter; now you are the 
daughter of the Intendant of Ch’ung K’ing. He 
felt safe in doing it because ho knew that you had 
uo official influence, ‘but he would^ no'll dare now to 
touch a hair of your head.^’ 

“ But I have a horror of him.” 

“ Eemember, also, you have a duty towards him. 
If you let him marry some one else, what will the 
jiosition of both of you be ? Think it all over,' and 
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come i<l me again 'when you have made up your 
mind.” ^ i 

Deeply Pearl pondered the matter, and long were 
the consultations .which she held on the suhjec/with 
Mrs Ting, Green-jadc, and Peony. Dutifully* Mrs 
Ting advised the course recommended by her husband.' 
(ii’cen-jade’s at^yicc wsw less pronounced, and Peony 
was loud in her expressions of horror at the idea. 

“Why, if, after once having escaped from his 
cruelty, you were to tem})t fortuui' again, you would 
l)e like tiie rat in the fable, who, having got out of 
the trap with the loss of his tail, w'(*nt back and lost 
his head. Besides, a wife ought at least to like her 
husband, and how could you over endure a man who 
has tried to mur ” 

“Hush,” said Pearl, “you must not talk in that 
way. And did you never hear of Lady Le, the wife 
of an officer in AVii-tc’s court, who iwovered the 
affections of her husband after years of cruel estrange- 
ment, bv devotion and self-.saeiifiec { ” * 

“ No, 1 never did ; ami 1 can never beli<*ve that it 
’ can be the duty of any one to outrage nature to such 
an extent. Before I could* go back to a man who 
had treated me as the Commissary has treated you, 

I would take an overdose of laudanum, or go on a 
voyage to England, or do anything else desperate in 
its folly.” 

In spite, however, of Peony’s eloquence. Pearl 
eventudly agreed to accept Ting’s advice, and that 
gentleman arranged that his secretary should make 
it known privately to Wang that a proposal on his 
part for the hand of the Intendant’s adopted daughter^ 
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would be favourably received. Wang was delighted 
at the hint. He felt that such a marriage would 
put him at once at an advantage. Already Ting’s 
position was illustrious, and his abilities and influence 
were such that it was beyond question that before 
'long he would be within reach of the highest offices 
of the State. How difierent, he thought, was his 
present condition from that in which he had been 
glad to marry the beggar chiefs daughter 1 Filled 
with delight at the prospect before him, he lost'no 
time in opening negotiations, and had just sent off 
the bridal presents, when a note from Ting informed 
him that, owing to his wife’s serious illness, the mar- 
riage would ^have to be postponed. A few dayg later 
a further notice reacjhed him of the fatal conclusion 
of the illness. “ The Fates,” wrote Ting, “ have 
snapped the thread of her life, and I am left alone 
like a stork in the desert. I fear that it will be 
necessary for j’ou to postpone plucking the plum- 
blossom^ for a while.” 

Wang was loud in his condolences, and was quite 
content to wait, so long as he felt sure of the alliance. ‘ 
Indeed the aflliction which had overtaken Ting was 
rather gratifying to him than otherwise. The sudden 
death of so great a lady was naturally a subject of 
general gossip, and the reflected notoriety which 
Wang efijoyed, a*3 *the intended' son-in-law of the 
deceased, pleased him not a little. He waited pa- 
tiently, therefore, during the six months required 
of him, and was not the least annoyed when he 
received an intimation, towards the end of that time, 

^ A poetical expression for tnanying. 
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that fo^ certain private xeasons the Intendant wished 
for a stiU further postponement for three months, The 
fact bein^ that, for the due management of his house* 
hold, he was about, as he told Wang in confidence, 
“ to take as my second wife a relative of the late Mrs 
Ting, one Green-jade, w'ho, for some time, has been a* 
member of my household, and who is in happy {wsses- 
sion of all the virtues.” He further proposed that the 
two weddings should take place on the same day, when, 
as he wrote, “ in the words of the great T’ang poet — 

‘Two happy pairs shall taste the richest joy, 

And welcome })leasur(3 *ivft of all alloy/ ” 


To this proposjil Wang readily assented. To share 
a mamage-feast with so high and e.\a]ted an officer 
. as tlie Intendant filled Ins soul with tlelight. He 
revelled in the thought of the contrast between his 
condition as a poor penniless scholar at K’aifeng Fu 
and his present state, and he compared with pride 
the splendour of his proposed marriage with^’the 
• ignominy which attaclied to his former alliance. His 
•mind scarcely reverted to the miduight scene in the 
boat. He had written to tgll Mr Chu of “the sad 
event,” and had received in reply a piteous letter full 
of giief, and then, so far as he was concerned, the 
matter had ended. He was not of an imaginative turn 
of mind ; and sff so»n as all danger to himself had dis- 
appeared, his spirits revived, and his mind recovered 
its wonted serenity. Le was the only man who conld 
bring evidence against him, and he was fast bound 
in prison, and was, if report said rightly, likely to 
exchange his cell for the execution - ground. He , 
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therefore prepared the wedding-presents wdth a light 
heart, and penned the following epistle to accompany 
them : — 

“ With joy and humility I rejoice that your Excel- 
lency has deigned to give your consent to the marriage 
‘of your beloved one with me. The approach of the 
time when I may taste of the feathery verdure of the 
matrimonial peach fills me with delict, and I trust 
that our union may establish an alliance betw’een our 
two families which shall stand as firm as the heavenly 
tripod. I send herewith some mean and paltry pres- 
ents, which I pray your Excellency to receive.” 

“ Prostrate,” wrote the Intendant in reply, “ I re- 
ceived your honourable presents ; and I look forward 
with pleasure to the time when the red cords oT Des- 
tiny * shall bind your feet to those of my despicable 
daughter. I am heartily ashamed to send the accom- 
panying ptdtry gifts in exchange for your magnificent 
presents; but I beg you to excuse my deficiencies. 
On Uie 15th of next month 1 shall await the airival 

I 

of your jade chariot, and the emblematic geese* will 
be ready prepared in my mean dwelling.” » 

As the wedding-day dyew near, Pearl became more 
and more anxious, as to the wisdom of the step she 
w’as about to take ; and if it had not been for the 
support she received from Ting, she would even at 
4;he eleventh hour* have evaded the engagement. 
Green-jade, in whom the love she had borne towards 
Wang was turned to bitterest contempt and hate, 

^ Destiny, it is believed, binds tbe feet of those who ore to be united 
in marriage with red cords. 

> Oeese ore the emblems of conjugal fidelity. 
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could i' not cordially recommend her former rival to 
take updn herself again the yoke which had proved 
so un'cbngenial, and Peon}' had no words in which 
to express her disapproval of the arrangement. 

“I would as soon hold out my head under the 
executioner’s knife as marry that man again, if I were* 
you, madam.” ^ 

“ He has probably seen the errors of his ways by 
this time,” said Pearl, “and will, I have no doubt, 
m^e a good husband in the future.” 

“ The proverb says, ‘ The body may be healed, but 
the mind is incurable,’ ” replied Peony ; “ and until I 
see a leopard change its s^jots, I will not believe that 
that mean and cruel man can ever be reformed.” 

“ 'Vf’ell, perhaps it 'was my fault,” said*Pcarl, “ that 
he was not bettor at first. Besides, he will )io longer 
have Lc to lead him astray. 1 will cap your proverb 
with the saying, ‘ A yielding tongue endures ’ ; and us 
1 intend to be yielding in everytliing, I have eveiy 
confidence that Wang will turn out as good as h(! has 
' been bad.” * 

• “ One more prrfverb and I have done,” said Peony. 

“ ‘ Ivory does not come fro^i a rat’s mouth.’ But as 
you have made up your mind, I will say no more. I 
will only ask that if Mr Ting will give leave, we 
should follow a custom, when introducing Mr Wang 
into your chaifibei^ whicli is common in my part of 
the country.” 

" What is that ? ” said Pearl. 

“We make the bridegroom run the gauntlet be- 
tween old women armed with switches,” said Peony ; 
“and it is such fun to see the way they run.” 
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Ting, on being consulted, readily gave his consent 
to Peony’s proposal, and even hinted that if she stood 
among the old women with a. stouter switch than 
usual, he should make no objection. 

“ Only confine your custom to Mr Wang, if you 
•please. Miss Peony,” he added ; “ I have no inclina- 
tion to have my shoulders switched.” 

On the eventful day Wang arrived dressed in can- 
onicals, and full of that satisfaction which small 
minds feel at the achievement of social success. Jle 
received the eongi’atulations of the subordinate ofli- 
cials with haughty condescension, and conversed 
afiTably with Ting before the ceremonies began. He 
went through his part with perfect composure, which 
is more than can be said for Pearl and Green-jade, 
who, if they had not been coneealed behind their 
wedding - veils, would have broken down entirely. 
At last the vows haA'ing been made to Heaven, Earth, 
and the ancestors of the bri<les and bridegrooms, and 
the •marriage-feast having been brought to a conclu- 
sion,* the bridegrooms were conducted to the apart- 
ments of their brides. As Wang crossed the hall* 
leading to his bridal chaijd)er, a number of old women, 
headed by Peouj', formed up in double line, and as 
the unconscious Wang passed between them, each 
drew from her ample sleeve a stick with which she 
lielaboured the unfortunate bridegfoom. It did 
Peony’s heart good to sec how the stately swagger 
with which he entered their ranks became a hasty 
flight, as the blows rained upon his shoulders. A 
parting blow which Peony aimed with nervous 
strength on his luckless head drew a cry of pain 
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from ]^4 d, and he rushed headlong into his wife’s 
room, nltaost tripping over the door-curtain in his 
haste to retich a place of safety. 

Pale and breathless he stood before the veiled 
figure of his wife, and it wiis some seconds before he 
could suAB-ciently recover liis nerves to raise the reel* 
veil which conc^ed Pearl’s features. When he did 
so he started back wdth horror and amazement. Tlu; 
little presence of mind which remained to liim de- 
serted him entirely. He trembled all over, and put- 
ting his hand before his eyes, cried, “ Take it away, 
take it away ! AVhat fool’s trick is this ? ” 

So saying, he turned and ran towaids the door, 
where he encountered Ting. 

“A^hither away?” said that gentleman. “You 
run from your wife as though she were the plague. 
Have you had a quari’cl already?” 

“Let me go,” replied AVang. “Either she is a 
ghost, or some trick has been played upon me.” 

“ She is no ghost, but your wife Pearl, whom Aiow 
• for the second time you have married. Speak to your 
•husband, lady.” 

“ I am indeed doubly your.wife,” said P(;arl. “ .And 
I trust that our second nujitials will be the prelude 
to a longer and happier wedded existence than was 
vouchsafed to us by the gods before.” 

At these wol*ds,*and fortified* by the presence 
Ting, AYang regained enough composure to glance 
.furtively at Pearl, the placidity and good temper of 
Trhose features bore in upon him the consciousness 
that he had nothing to fear from her. This convic- 
'’tion gave him courage. 
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“ But how has this all happened 'i ” he said. “ Is 
it possible that you were saved from drowning in the 
rapid ? ” 

“ It is possible,” said Ting. “ And now let me lead 
you to your wife’s side, and I will then leave her to 
•explain it all.” 

So saying, he led him to a seat bc^e his wife, and 
then retired. 

In as few words as were possible. Pearl related how 
she had been saved, and enlarged with warmth on the 
kindness she had received from Ting. Not a word of 
reproach did she utter, and she gave him to under- 
stand by her manner that the pist was forgotten. 

Tortured by a remorse which was awakened by her 
presence, and fearful lest Ting should take a* more 
judicial view of his conduct than she did, Wang fell 
on his knees before his wife and implored her forgive- 
ness, vowing at the same time that he would be a 
true and kind husband to her for the rest of his life. 
Peatt hastily raised him from the ground, and assured 
him that, so far as both she and Ting were concerned, • 
wluit had happened would be as though it had never • 
taken place. Peace was, thus restored ; and as with 
advancing night quiet took possession of the court- 
yards; so harmony reigned in the bridal chambers. 

^ After •ten years of most undeservetlly placid mar- 
ried life, Wang was stricken down with fever, and in 
a vision of the night a spirit passed before his face. . 
Trembling and ternfied he gazed into the darkness, 
and tliough he could see nothing, he was conscious 
that some form stood before him. He was too fright- 
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cnediHlo cry out, and after a silence which seemed to 
him to last for hours, he heard a voice saying — 

“According to the original decree of the God of 
Hades, you should have fifteen more years of life be- 
fore you ; but inasmuch as you have been guilty of 
the heinous crime of attempting to murder your wife,, 
the thread of yo^r existence is about to be snapped.” 

With these ^'oids the vision vanished, and Wang 
fell back unconscious. In this (;onditioii Pearl found 
him a few minutes later, and as the morning light 
broke through the lattice-window his spirit passed 
into the land of forgetfulness. 



^ I am indeed doubly your wife.'' 169. 
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IBOUT two centuries before the 
time of Abraham, the emperor 
who then sat upon the throne 
of China ordained that 'trien- 
nial examinations should bo held 
among the officials of the empire, 
in order that the “ unworthy might 
be degraded and the meritorious 
promoted to honour.” The plan 
answered excellently ■well, \rc lU’e 
told, and would probably have 
thenceforth become a recognised 
part of the machinery of govern- 
ment,, had not evil times fallen upon the country. 
The peace which reigned so long as the virtuous 
ggvereigi^s Shun and Yu (b.c. 2255-2197) occupied 
the throne, disappeared with the death of Yu, and 
disorder spread like a hood . over the empire. In 
the council - chambers of the succeeding emperors,:, 
armed warriors took the place of the learned scholars 
who had advised their predecessors, and no examin- 
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a1i(^v,bnt such as tried the strength of their right 
anz^)knd t^ir skill , in warlike fence, found favour 
with soldiers of fortune for an instant 
Thiisi though at intervals the nation returned to 
its right mind under the guidance of wise and bene> 
ficent rnlera, the scheme inaugurated by Shun fell* 
into abeyanee, a|id it was not until nearly three 
thousand yearfmter that Yang-te (a.d,) 605-617 
varied the monotony of his otherwise prodigatc reign 
by jreinstituting a system of examination for office. 

. Unlike everything European, and therefore thorough- 
ly Chinese, the highest degree was instituted first, 
and the lowest last. Yang-te, like Shun, began by 
examinations among his . courtiei's. llis successors, 
aiguirfg that what was good for the coiTitiors would 
be good for the people at large, ordained that “ search 
should be made each year in every prefecture and 
district for elegant scholars and dutiful sons,” who 
should, after satisfying the examiners, be emflloyed 
in the State. • 

• In this way were called into being the tliree 
•degrees which exist at the present doy — viz., the 
Siu-ts’ai, or Elegant Scholar j the Keu-jin, otherwise 
Heaou-leen, or Dutiful Son; and Tsin-sze, or Ad- 
vanced Scholar, the earlier creation of Yang-te. • The 
same, books also upon which it was ordained that the 
candidates should be examined eleven hundred years', 
ago, are still used for the like purpose. But as with 
advancing culture the number of competitors have 
multiplied exceedingly, it has become obviously impos- 
sible that offices should be foimd for all those who are 
successful,; and the contests, espedally for the lowest 

•z 
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degree of Siu*ts’ai, have ceased to be for anything more 
than the honour of the degree. Those who succeed in 
becoming Tsin-sze are, as a general rule, appointed at 
once to the mandarinate, and a Eeu>jin who has influ- 
ence in high quarters generally gets employment ; but 
« the degree of Siu-ts’ai docs nothing more than qualify 
the holder for official life. Unfqiltuuately for the 
chances of these pass-men, the practice of drawing 
all officials from the literati has fallen into desuetude ; 
and to such an extent has this departure from ancient 
custom been carried, that nearly one -half of the 
mandarins of the present day have, it is said, never 
faced the examiners. Still the competitive examina- 
tions form the only officially recognised road to the 
mandarinattf, and this alone is enough to kclep the 
examiners’ lists full. But, apart from this considera- 
tion, the high value which is attached by tradition 
to literary culture induces every one in whom glim- 
mers the least intellectual light to tempt fortune in 
tlw? examination-hall. The first ambition of every 
self-made man is that a son may be born to him’ 
who will reflect glory on his grey hairs by winning 
a degree. He feels tbjtt his acquired wealth is as 
nothing to him, so long as his household is without 
the wearer of a buttoned cap to raise it above the 
families of the people, and to link it with the in- 
.^abitanis of yamum official residences). 

Such a one was Le Tai, the great salt merchant, 
who gave the name of Le-chia Chwang to the village 
where he lived. He had begun life in a very sm^ 
way, having been a junior cle^ik in tbe ofiiM of a 
farmer of the salt yabdUt ;te.%liose business he 
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eventu4i^ succeeded. By constant petscverance, 
and by we help of some well-devised ventures, he 
gradually accumulated so considerable a fortune that, 
when his employer signified his intention of retiring, 
he was able to pa]^ him down a good round sum for 
the goodwill of the business, and to set at rest some • 
official cravings^hich it was necessary to satisfy 
before he coula obtain the Salt (Commissioner’s sed 
to his appointment. Fortune had been kind also to 
him in his domestic relations. Tlie two sons who 
grew up before him were a doable assurance to him 
that the sacrifices at his tomb would be duly and 
regidarly offered. He had daughters too, but they 
satisfied no ambition and dissipated no fear, and he 
laid, therefore, no great stort* ou their existence. 
Not that lie vras an unkind father. On the contrary, 
he was fond of toying with his little daughters, but 
his heart was with his sons, Le Taou and Le Ming. 

Taou had at an early age developed a taste for the 
counting-house, and was rajiidly becoming as sidled 
* as his father in driving bargains and defrauding the 
*revenuc. Ming, on the other hand, hod, from his 
childhood up, displayed a studious bent of mind. 
When little more than an infant he would stand in 
the village school with his face to the wall and his 
hands behind his back, after the recognised fashion, 
and repeat, without stumbling, the "TWe Gharacter. 
Classic ” at the top of his voice, heedless of the like 
shrill utterances of the young Wangs and Change 
who, envious of his superior attainments, declaimed 
in his ears thetr by no means perfect lessons. From 
such pzmnuKi^ beginnings he made rapid strides in 
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his studies, until, as he now boasts, he could say 
with Confucius that “ at fifteen he bent his mind to 
learning.” Under the guidance of a tutor, whose 
title to teach consisted only in the fact of his having, 
after many incffectusil efforts, taken the lowest degree 
r of Siu-ts’ai some twenty years before, he made himself 
master of the “ Five Classics ” and ‘<jj^ur Books,” and 
could talk with equal fluency on the eight diagrams 
of Fuh-lic, the doctrine of the “ Superior Man,” and 
the excellences of the “ Mother of Mencius.” His 
acx^unintance with the interpretations put upon these 
texts by every scholar, from K’ung Ying-ta to Yuen 
Yuen, was profound ; and hie knowledge of rites and 
ceremonies was such as to put to shame his less 
cultured father and brother. His scrupulous atten- 
tion to every deferential observance inculcated in 
the rites of Chow proclaimed him a scholar, but 
marked him in their minds as a prig. He was not 
a lively companion, for his studies, instead of making 
hinf think or rousing his imagination, had only stored 
his mind with philosophical platitudes and well-worn ' 
truisms. But as the accumulation of a good stock of'' 
these was essential to enable him to pass the examina- 
tion which would make him a possible mandarin, his 
friends put up with his references to Confucius and 
the other sages, and allowed themselves to be bored 
.to death with hit odes and essays. *It was quite a 
relief to them, however, when, as the examination 
drew near, he betook himself to a summer-house in 
tlie garden, whither he carried his books and “the 
four precious things” of a scholar’s study — ^viz., 
pencil, paper, ink, and inkslab. Here he spent his 
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days «|td a groat part of his nights in learning by 
heart th« Nine Classics, laboriously conning the com- 
meutaiies, and getting up the contents of the rhym- 
ing dictionaries. Once or twice he allowed himself 
to lie enticed by his qiiomhim schoolfellows, Wang 
and Chang, who 'also hoped to face the Literary > 
Chancellor, into a picnic up the river to a Buddhist 
monastery embbsomed in trees among the mountains. 
On these occasions the friends, as became scholars, 
lightened their feast by making couplets ; and as he 
who failed in his task had to diink three cups of 
wine, it not unfroqnently happened that Ming was, 
on the morning after such exi)e«litious, more fit for 
his bed than his books. When he declared his in- 
teutidb of giving up these meny-makifigs as int<*r- 
fering with his work, his friends lnugh<‘d at him, 
and confided to him their intention of smuggling 
“ sleeve ” editions of the classics into the examination- 
hall, plaited in their queues, and advised him to do 
the same. But Ming, though inclined at first to 
yield to the temptation, refused, and went bac^ to 
* his summer-house and his books. From these nothing 
now withdrew him— not e^en the artifices of Kin 
Leen, the pretty waiting-maid of Miss Ling next 
door, who one day threw over the wall, so as to fell 
in front of his study window, a stone with a bit of 
paper tied to it. Ming picked it u^j, and found the. 
paper to contain a couplet, which it did not require 
his deep reading to discover was an invitation to 
him to take the reverse direction of the stone. But 
he crunched the note in his hand and buried his face 
in the * Book of Changes.’ 
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Batiipon the time came wlimi be tbcmgbt himaelf 
ripe fo^'^xaminatioii fcff ^e degree of Siu-te'ai; so 
one mojrmng he presented himsdf at the Le-faug 
department of the magistrate’s yamun in the neigh- 
bouring city, and demanded of the secretary in charge 
the conditions under which he could appear at the^ 
next ordeal. “{^TOt of all,” said the secretary, who 
was not in a food humour that morning, '‘if you 
are the. son of an actor, or a sciwant, it is no use 
your coming, for such people are not allowed to 
compete at all. But if you are not, you must send 
us, in writing, your name and age, your place of resi- 
dence, the names of your father, your mother, your 
grandfather and grandmother, your great-grandfather 
and great-grandmother. And further, you must give 
us a description of your appearance, the colour of your 
complexion, and whether you have any hair on your 
face. And now I must attend to other business.” 

Acting on this hint, Ming made his bow, and ns 
soon as ho got home he sat down to' supply thd in- 
■ formation required of him. He had some difficulty in 
•going as far back as his great-grandparents, and when 
he came to the question of, the colour of his com- 
plexiQn he hesitated, and would have liked to describe 
it as white, but after consulting the glass he saw the 
truth was too obvious, so he wrote “ yellow.” Armed 
with this paper,* he returned to the yamun, and when . 
it had been examined and pronounced satisfactory, 
he was allowed to take away a packet of examination 
paper. Each morning after this he walked into the 
city and past the yamun,' in the hope of seeing the 
ofiScial notice fi:raig the date of the next examination. 
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At last, one day, as he turned the comer of the 
principal street, he saw a crowd at the yamun gate, 
standing before a A'esh placard. In his excitement he 
forgot fur a moment the Oonfucian maxim, never to 
walk quickly, and he had almost broken into a run 
• before the recollection of the Avords of the sage steadied 
his pace. As lie came u]), Wang m;^t him with a face 
full of excitement : “ llis Honour hak apiiointed the 
5th of next month,” said he; “so we have now got 
ten more days for work, and as 1 have been mthcr 
idle of lute 1 shall go straight home and make up {for 
lost time.” 

Jliliug scarcely heard what lie said, but pushed into 
till' I'l’owd to read for himself tlu> notification. True 
enough, it v^is as Wang had rc])Oi-ted. The sVh was 
to be the day, and full of his tidings Ming went home 
to give the news to his parents. From that time he 
was treated with the consideration due to one who is 
about to take his first gieat step in life, and, as the 
exrttemcnt prevented his working, he spent most of 
his time in visiting those of his friends who were' 
to be among his competitors, and talking over with* 
them their respective clt^nces. One thing filled him 
with alarm. As the day drew near he learned that 
he wos to 1)0 one of upwards of two thousand com- 
petitors for the degrees. 

Dayl%ht on the* 5 th saw crowds 'of students on 
their way to the Kaop^ng-tsze, or examination-hall, 
in the magistrate’s yamun. As 8oon as they had all 
assembled the doors were thrown open at the upper 
end of the hall, and the magistrate entered and seated 
himself at a table covered with red doth, on whidi 
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were arr^^ed pencils, inkstonea, and paper, and at 
which ali^fsat the secretaries who were to assist in 
the examiiia^on. Presently, amid f deatlUike silence, 
a notice-b^ard was displayed, on which it was au- 
nonnced that the work for the day would consist of an 
essay on the passage from the Lnn-yu : “ The Master 
said, ‘Is it not ideasant to learn with a constant 
perseverance ailfl application ? ’ ” another essay on the 
passage, also from the Lun-yu : “A youth should over- 
flow.'with love for all men ; ” and a poem on “ Wine,” 
after the manner of the poets of the T’ang dynasty. 

Instantly two thousand pencils were seized by as 
many nervous and eager hands, and the work of the 
day bej^ah. Fortunately for Ming, the commentator’s 
remarim on the first pjissage were tolerably fresh in 
his recollection, so that he was able to stall: off 
without delay. “Learning,” he wTote, “is only 
the first step towards perfection, and he who desires 
to become a superior man must strive daily to im- 
prove his knowledge and perfect his understandlhg. 
•But the Master’s words have ahso a wider signification. 
Tliey ai’e intended to impress upon us that in every 
concern we undertake wc myst not only begin, but 
must also make an end. It is better not to begin 
a matter than, having begun, to leave it unfinished. 
But let us further consider this text. It is w'ith the 
whole bbdy that we pursue after an object^ but it 
is writh the heart that we accomplish it. Let us 
therefore try to keep our hearts pure and our in- 
tentions sincere, and we shall then be able to do 
^at things. But how are we to keep our hearts' 
pure ? ” And then he went on with some very 

2’a 
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excellent Confucianism to answer his own question, 
and brought his essay to a conclusion with a eulogy 
on the supreme wisdom of the text. 

Flushed with his first success, he took up his 
second paper ; but his views, or rather those he had 
imbibed from the commentators* Chu He, Ch’ing 
Hao, and others, were not so pjcarly defined on 
the love with which a youth should Sregard all men^ 
as on the first text. However, he began : “ In this 
passage it is important to bear in mind- the distinction 
the Master would draw between the love of a youth 
and the Jove of a full-grown man. A youth brouglit 
up within his father’s house htis no experience of the 
world, and has not arrived at that knowledge when 
it is safe for Jiim to hate as a man should Jlate, or 
love as a man should love. The Master said that 
he hated those who spoke evil of others, those who 
slandered their superiors, and tliose who were for- 
W'anl and violent, and, at the same time, of contracted 
understanding. It is fitting, therefore, that men 
should rightly hate as well as rightly love. But" 
lu)w (ian a youth who is still unlearned decide for 
himself whom to love apd whom to hate ? Therefore 
the Master says he should love all men.” Here his 
memory failed him, and as he was incapable of any 
original thought, he would have had to lay down 
his pencil had it not occurred to him that he .might 
drag into his essay a panegyric on the love of children 
for their parents. The idea was a happy one, and 
enabled him to complete the required number of 
lines before poor Wang, who sat near him, had done 
much more than write down the text. 
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But t}(i^ poem he Mt to be a more serious matter 
than eith^ of the essays. Fortunately the subject 
was one 'i^pon which his favourite* author Le Tai-plh 
had repeatedly written, and finding that he had still 
plenty of time before him, he shut his eyes and tried 
to recall to his recollection the praises which thati 
great wine-loving«poct had lavished on the bottle. 
Gradually his Ihemory summoned up lines and parts 
of lines and conventional expressions in sufficient 
quantity to enable him to begin the mosaic, which he 
was fully aware must make up any poetical effusion 
on his part. After much “ploughing with the 
pencil ” and long mental struggles, he wrote as 

follows : — 

• 

" When o’er the village Bhiuea the evening snn, 

And silent 8tan<l the tombs of bygone men, 

When binls sing evening chant hesitlo tlm way, 

Then sit you down to drink your i>crfnmed wine. 

The men of old did quickly ])ass the flask, 

And sharp of wit did improvise their songs, 

Then youths were only bidden to the feasts 
Who diained their goblets to the latest drop.” 

• With this final effort his work for the day was 
over, and he returned home ^ith the happy conscious- 
ness that he had done well. For the hciiefit of his 
anxious friends he had to fight his mental battle o’er 
again, and he retired to bed to dream of honours 
lost and won;* and just as he imagined • himself 
introduced into the imperial presence as Chwang' 
yuen, or first literate of the year, he was roused by 
his father, who came to tell him that the morning 
was breaking, and that it was time to be up and 
stirring. The sun had scaredy risen on the earth 
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when he found himself once again in the examination- 
hall surrounded by his fellow-competitors of yester- 
day. Again the magistrate took his seat at the 
table, and without further preface it was announced 
that the work for that day, which would be the last 
of that examination, would consist of three essays : 
one on the passage from the Le Ke — “ Tsze-shang’s 
mother died, and he did not mourd^for her. His 
father’s disciples therefore asked of Tsze-sze, ‘In 
bygone days did not Confucius mourn for his* di- 
vorced mother?’” Another on the text from the 
Classic of Filial Piety : “ The Master said, ‘ Formerly 
the intelligent kings served their fathers with filial 
piety, and therefore they served heaven with intelli- 
gence; the;^ served their mothers with filial' piety, 
and therefore they served earth with discrimination.’ ” 
And a third upon the passage from the Sing-le or 
Mental Philosophy of Chu He: “Water belongs to 
the female principle of nature, yet it has its root in 
th(fmalc ; fire belongs to the male principle; yet it has 
its root in tlie female.” 

By the time the papers were handed in Ming felt 
that he had written tjiree fairly good essays. On 
several occasions during the day his attention had 
been* attracted to his next neighbour, an old man, 
whose trembling hand seemed scarcely able to trace 
the chttfucters he wished to write.* His ideas also 
evidently flowed slowly, and Ming had several times 
longed to be able to offer him suggestions. How 
much they were needed was obvious from the un- 
finished state of the papers the old scholar handed 
in at the close of the day, and his dejected mien as 
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he l^jthe hall dtowed that He was painfully conscious 
of hia iphortcomings. But, truth to tell, the feeling 
that W had done well soon drove the recollection of 
the veteran out of Ming’s mind, and he hurried home 
to satisfy the eager expectancy of his parents with 
the tale of his exploits. He knew, however, that his* 
success would have to remain problematical until 
the publicatidft of the lists in two or three days’ 
time ; and he wisely determined to give himself the 
rest which he felt he needed, and not to attempt to 
read for the second five-day examination, which he 
knew he would have to face almost immediately if 
his name should now appear in the charmed circle of 
successful competitoi's. 

On*the third day he went into the citf to sec if by 
chance the lists were published, and found the streets 
thronged by his associates, who had come on the same 
fruitless errand as himself. As, after mid-day, there 
was no hope of his anxieties being set at rest before 
the morrow, he allowed himself to be tcmptec^ by 
some of his fellow-students to join them in a picnic 
•to a suburban garden, where the pleasure -seekers 
amused themselves by extemporising couplets imd 
drinking wine among the flowers. Towards evening 
the fun grew fast and furious, and Ming foiuid it 
necessary at last to retreat to a secluded summer- 
house to sleep t>ff the eflects of thiir potations before , 
returning home. His debauch, however, did not pre- 
vent his being in the city early the next morning, as 
it hud been reported among his convives of the pre- 
vious evening that the lists would be out soon after 
day^ak. On entering the gates he was met by a* 
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candidate, by whose excited appearance Ming saw at 
once that his fate was sealed one way or the other. 

“ The lists are out,” said his friend, “ and my name is 
in the circle.” “ I congratulate you,” answered Ming, 
“and may you rise to oiBce and reap emoluments! 

• But where does my name appear ? ”* “ I had not time 
to look,” said his friend as he hurried on. With all 
possible speed Ming made his way to fhe magistrate’s 
ymmii, outside the walls of which he saw an excited 
crowd gathered round a long strip of paper, covered 
for the moat part with names written perpendicularly, . 
but having at one end a circle composed of the cen- 
trifugally written names of those who had passed best. 
When fairly within sight of the paper which was to 
resolve his doubts, Ming suddenly felt an inclination 
to slacken his pace and to look in at the shop-windows. 
At last, however, he made his way into the crowd, 
and had just discovered his name in the circle when 
an a<;quaintance cried out, “ Ah ! Le Laou-ye,^ I con- 
gratulate you. My name is only two from yours. 
But I am afraid our poor friend Wang is left out in • 
the cold.” “ I am sorry for that,” replied Ming, “ but • 
let me congratulate you, on your success. Have you 
heard when the second examination is to be held ? ” 
“In two days’ time. May you become a chwang- 
yuen! Good-bye.” “And may you have a seat at 
the Feapt of the Blowing of the Beer!”® replied 
Ming, as he hurried off homewards to announce his 
good fortune. 

At the news of his son’s success the old salt mer- 

^ A'complimentarj title cquivalcait to “ your worship.” 

^ A feast given to the graduates at the provincial exammations. 
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chanfflgoy knew no bounds, and he instandy issued 
invitati^s for a feast on the next afternoon in com- 
memoi^tion of the earent. In the meantime the house 
was besieged by friends — ^more especially poor ones — 
who came to congratulate Ming, and who exhausted 
every good wish it was possible to devise for his fu- « 
ture happiness and advancement. In the estimation 
of his mother !Rid sisters his success had already raised 
him on a pinnacle of fame ; and, after their first burst 
of joy was over, his mother reminded him that a go- 
between had been to her several times to propose a 
marriage for him with Miss Yang, the daughter of an 
ex-Prefect living in the neighbourhood; “and now 
that you are on the fair road to office,” added she, 

“ do let me authorise her to open negotiations.” “ I^et 
us wait until I have made a name for myself by tak- 
ing my degree,” answered her son, “ and tlien I will 
obey your wishes in that as in all other respects.” 

In the pleasurable enjoyment of being made much 
of, the two days’ interval passed quickly to Ming, 

' and the morning of the third day found him seated 
*again in the magistrate’s hall, surrounded by all his 
former competitors, with the ^exception of a few whoso 
names had figured so near the tail of the long straight 
list that they had recognised the hopelessness of* com- 
peting any more. The same old man who had ex- 
cited his com|^ion at the finst lexamination was 
there, however, looking excited and nervous. Ming 
was now the more sorry for him, as he had recognised 
his name almost last upon the list ; but the entrance 
of the magistrate presently drove all thoughts but 
those on the subjects before him out of his head.* 
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This examination, it was announced, was, as usual, to 
lost five days. The course on each of the first four 
days was to consist of an essay on a text taken from 
the ‘ Four Books,’ as well us of a poem. On the thirtl 
day an ode on a given subject was to be optional, and 
' on the fourth day an opportunity was promised to 
aspiring candidates of writing additional poems. On 
the fifth day the work was to consist Auly of half an 
essay on a theme from the Four Books.’ 

At this examination Ming worked with varjdng 
success, nis profound knowledge of the chissics and 
the writings of th<‘ commentators stood him in good 
stead, and his constant study of the T’ang dynasty 
poets was amply rewarded by the way in which they 
houom’cd his drafts on them to meet his povertj' of 
ideas. Tlxe ode on the thinl day, which was “ On the 
rioasure men take in talking of the Signs of the 
Seasons,” exercised his imagination to the utmost. 
1’hricc he put ixencil ' to paper, jind as often he tore 
to hhreds his lines. 1’he fourth time he wrote as 
follows, and, as the hour of closing was drawing 
near, he handed the result in with his other com-' 
positions 

“ "Wnien tlio licltttod j^iest Lis host roseoks, 

* And cloudless skies proclaim the close oi day, 

Tis sweet to talk of tr(<acherous weather {last, 

And watch the dying sun’s offulgeiy^ ray.” 

• • 

Ming was no poet, but even he felt that liis lines 
locked’ freshness of ideas and vigour of diction. He 
was Qonscious, ]j||wevei, of having made one or two 
happy turns in nm rhymes, which, truth to tell, were 
borrowed from some old published examination papers ; 
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but, knowing the somewhat pedantic literary taste ci 
the magistrate, he founded some hopes uinm them. 
And he Was right. .After a few days of susj^nse his 
name appeared on the walls of the yamun, high up 
in the list of successful candidates. Again the re> 
joicings at Le-chia Ohwang wei’c repeated, and again < 
congratulations poured in upon him from all sides. 
Even the ex-iPrefcct, upon whose daughter Mrs Le 
was keeping her eye, deemed the occasion of sufficient 
importance to waiTant a note, which he sent, accom- 
panied with a red-lacqucr tray full of dainty dishes and 
luscious sweets, some of which Mrs Le shrewdly sus- 
pected had been prepired by the delicate fingers of 
Miss Yang. This was the most gratifying rea>gnition 
that Ming had ns yet received, and he tdbk the letter 
from the servant reverentially in both hands. Eagerly 
he tore open the envelope, and read as follows : — 

“ In ancient times men’s merits were judged by 
the speed with which they chased a deer, the fleetest 
of foot winning the prize. But now the way to ftime 
is bridged by learning, and for many years it has been 
•my fate to speed and bid farewell to old friends like 
yourself, who fly on the wings of success to the 
i^tpital. Of all the batches of brilliant scholars who 
have ever passed at these examinations, I hear that 
that to which you have lent your countenance, and 
which has now*entered the epickindrum cit];^ of the 
learned, is the most conspicuous. Humbly I oiSer 
you the paltry things which with this letter I lay at 
your feet, and respectfully long for the sound of the 
gold fastening of your respmise.” 

1 the eaapaajr. 

s ' 
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Scarcely bad Ming replied to this flattering epistle 
when a messenger arrived with an invitation from 
the magistrate to dinner on the,following day. As 
it was in accordance with immemorial usage that the 
successful candidates should be entertained by the 
, magistrate, this summons was no ilurprise to so keen 
a student of rites and ceremonies«as Ming ; and on 
the next aftomoou he went in a sediBi-chair to the 
yamun, fully prepared for the company he found 
assembled there. But he was much flattered bye the 
way in which the magistrate received him. “ Your 
honourable essays are genuine pearls of literature,” 
said his host, “and you are possessed of a supply 
of classical knowledge which cannot but gain you 
admittance to tlic Dragon (/.c., imperial) presence.” 
“ Your honour overrates the mean pencil-scratchings 
of this dullard, and allows the reflection of your lofty 
genius to brighten the inelegaucies of his wretched 
coin})ositions,” rcj)]ied Ming. This speech he had 
carefully prcpai’ed as he came along in his chair, 
on fhe chance of his having to reply to a compli- ' 
mentary greeting. His fellow -students, however,* 
being unawai'e of his forethought, sang aloud their 
praises of his rciidiness as they sut down to the feast. 
Before starting, Mrs Le had strictly enjoined Ming 
to bring back an account of the good things he 
was to ^partake ‘of,, and in obedience to her orders 
he stored his memory with the following list of 
dishes ! — 

B^he de mer ; stewed duck, served wiUi force- 
meat; birds’-nest soup; hashed pigeon, with ham; 
stewed crabs ; fried black fish ; stewed mutton, with 
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bamboo ^ootB ; fowl and ham; turtle-soup; hashed 
dog; stewed black cat; fried rat; macaroni • soup ; 
salt fish ; salted eggs ; minced pork ; basins of rice ; 
and an infinite variety of fruits and sweets. 

Before beginnii\g, the magistrate poured out a liba- 
tion, and without more ado the guests set to work at * 
the good thii^ before them. The wine circulated 
freely, and lent material aid to the magistrate in his 
endeavours to set every one at his ease. To Ming 
the* magistrate show'ed' marked attention, and with 
his own chopsticks carried a fine slug from the dish 
to the lips of the favoured guest, a compliment which 
made quite a stir among the other scholars. Not far 
from JSding, but apart from every one, sat the old 
student whom he had noticed iii the cxaminatioii-hall, 
but whose want of success scarcely entitled him to a 
seat at the feast. Some such remark Ming made to 
the magistrate, who explained that each year a cer- 
tain number of degrees were given away to plucked 
old students, and that he was going to recomi^end 
his guest for one on this occasion. After dinner Ming 
‘made a point of congratulating the old man, who in 
quavering accents made a pedantically complimentary 
reply, every word of which was taken from the ‘ Four 
Books.’ Wang, Ming noticed, was not among die in- 
vited, and the magistrate told him that though there 
were clever thoughts and much*so\ind reasoning in 
his essays, yet it was too plain that his knowledge of 
the texte of the classics and the views of the com- 
mentators were not sufiiciently thorough to pass him, 
and that therefore he had been obliged to advise him 
to come up agaifr next time. 
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From private sources Ming heard that Wang was 
sorely disappointed at his want of success, so the next 
morning he wrote him the following note of condo- 
lence: “The decayed willows on the Sin-ting Pass 
sent forth a sweet savour, and rotten T’ung trees de- 
» lighted Tsai Yung* with their melody. If a jewel be 
encased in a hidden casket, it is* not every sword 
which can cleave it so as to display th "jewels ® found 
by Pien Ho on the King Mountain, or the pearls 
snatched by the Earl Buy from the serpent’s head. 
Who can explain the lofty talents enjoyed by some, 
or account for the meaner abilities bestowed on 
others? We are as we arc made, and there is no 
helping ourselves.” To this kindly epistle Wang 
sent reply: — 

“ Well may I adopt the lines of Chang Shu as my 
chant— 

‘ A thonaand luilea o’er sea and fields 
I liavo followed at your horse’s heels ; 

I have travelled over hill and dole. 

And now have missed the dragon’s scale.’® 

Gratefully I acknowledge your sympathetic words, ^ 
in which I recognise thp lofty nature which has en- 

> A celebrated scholar and musician of the second century. It is re- 
corded tot him that while seated at the fireside of a friend in the State 
of Wu, his attention was attracted to the sounds emitted frmn a log of a 
T^ung tree which was burning on the hearth, and declaring that its tone 
gave promise of rare e/cellcnce, he converted it in!o a lute. 

* A block of jade which, being believed to be qinrious, was rejected 
by two emperors in suebession, the lost of whom condemned Pien Ho 
(eighth century B.C.) to lose his left foot as on impostor. The next em- 
peror, however, perceiving the genuineness of the stone, gracioudy ac- 
cepted it, and offered Pien Ho a title of notnlity, which Ito dedhieA . 

*/.«., “And now have missed taking myd^pse,'’ The idea,«.{HMtical 
one, being that a snceessful scholar resembles a soaring dMgni.' . : 
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abled y<m ito overcome all the difficulties in your path. 
Though; ’incapable through grief to write, I fear to 
return you a verbal message. As night approaches * 
my sorrow almost seems to weigh me down, and I 
wrap inyself in a^ cattle doak, after the manner of 
Wang Ohang,* and weep bitter tears. What else ’is 
left for me to do ? 

Ming kncw^hat he would now have a respite of 
two or three months before the time came for him to 
be CKamined by the Prefect, as a preliminary to his 
going up for his final examinations before the Literary 
Chancellor. He retired therefore again to his sum- 
mer-house, and devoted himself to a renewed studv 
of the^ books which had already served him so well. 
As the day drew near, his father wrote to an old 
friend at the prefectural city, asking him to receive 
his son for the examination, and, in response -to a 
cordial invitation which was returned, Ming mounted 
his mule one morning at daybreak, and started off on 
his momentous journey. Late in the evening* he 
'reached the hospitable door of his father’s friend, and 
'woke the next morning, after a sound sleep, refreshed 
and ready for the work before him. After eating a 
hasty breakfast, he hurried off to the yamun of the 
Literary Chancellor,, and arrived only just in 4ime, 
for he had scarcely got into the hall when a gun 
was fired as & signal for the fast closingi of the 
doors. The arrangements he found to be in all re- 
spects similar to those at the magistrate’s yamun, 
and the subjects for examination were taken from the 

> A wtll-kiuniUti chotscler, vbo^ after eSdutiiig ^eat poverty, after- 
wards bacaaie a ittatropolHBa inagistmte. 
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same books, tbe only difference being that the Fre- 
^ feet’s more liberal mind was reflected in the texts he 
had chosen for the essays. With%ach of his five days’ 
work Ming was fairly satisfied, and when the examina- 
tion was over he waited with some Required confidehce 
’ for the publication of the result. The appearance of 
his name, however, in the first flight of successful 
competitors was none the less a deliglit to him, and 
he sent off an express messenger to Le-chia Chwang 
to proclaim his success to his pjurents. “ Your stbpid 
son,” he added, “ is but waiting to obey the invitation 
sent him by his Excellency the Prefect to dinner to- 
morrow before hastening to your honourable dwelling 
to throw himself at your feet.” The dinner /it the 
Prefect’s was veiy much a repetition of that given by 
the magistrate, except that there was a marked weed- 
ing out in point of numbers. The reputation which 
Ming had brought with him for scholarship, and which 
he had just maintained, ensured him friendly notice at 
the\haud of the Prefect, who, however, did not seem 
much to relish his stilted style of conversation and* 
his Confucius-or-nothing tmin of thought. Before* 
the students parted their host announced that, us 
usual, he should send the seat numbers and not the 
names of tbe successful competitors to the Literary 
Chancellor, who would hold the final examinations on 
that day month in that city. 

The next day Ming went home, and was met at the 
entrance of the village by a number of his associates, 
who greeted him with cries of congratulation. The 
welcome he received from his immediate family was 
especially joyous, and for days a succession of visitors 
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pouTeilli upon him to offer their felicitations on his 
marked’ i^d sustained success. Under such agreeable 
circumstances he toq^ little heed of time, and almost " 
before Ming was aware he was reminded that it was 
time to betake himself again to the prefectural city. 
The merchant who*had been his host on the previous 
occasion was glad qpough once more to open his doors 
to a scholar who was already winning for himself 
eminence ; and though he cared little for his compan- 
ionsjjip, prefemng lively and suggestive conversation 
to dull platitudes and measured periods, he paid him 
marked deference, as one to whom the door of ofiice, 
the highest object of ambition, would soon be opened. 

The ordeal Ming was now called upon to face was 
more fferrible to him than any of the otllbr examina- 
tions had been. Up to this time he had presented 
himself only before the local officials, men whom he 
had constantly seen, and with whom he was in a sense 
familiar. Besides, hitherto the contests had been but 
preliminary, whereas the examinations in which* he 
•had now to compete were either to make or to mar Rim, 
<it all events temporarily ; and the examiner was sur- 
rounded with all the dignity and awe of an unknown 
great personage. It was wdtli no slight trepidation, 
therefore, that he took his seat again on stool Ng. 33, 
by which number he was known for the time being. 
As soon as the gun was fired and, the door sj^ut, the 
Chancellor entered. . As he approached the table, all 
rose, and every eye was turned towards the man in 
whose hands their fate rested. He was of medium 
height, and a plump figure, with a round good-natured 
face, a pair of small twinkling eyes, and a long scanty 
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moustache. After bowing politely to the students, 
he seated himself at the table and straightway pro- 
claimed on the notice-board that on this occasion he 
should require from them two essays on the texts 
from the ‘ F’our Books ’ : “ The ^Master said, ‘ It is by 
the odes that the mind is aroused it is by the rules 
of propriety that the character is /'stablished ; and it 
is from music that the finish is revived.’” And, 
“ When a rulei- sympathises in his people’s joys, they 
take pleasure in his lejoicings ; and when he shar(‘s 
their sorrows, they sympathise with his griefs.” And 
a poem on the “Pleasure of hearing the notes of a 
distant lute amid the sound of dripjnngs from the 
roof on a wet <lay." 

Ming was' too nervous to collect liis thoughts and set 
his memory at work at once, and it wras some time 
before he put pencil to paper. But when he did, he 
made fair progivss, and at the end of the day he had 
the satisfaction of knowing that if his essays contained 
no* new or striking thoughts, they wei’e at all events 
thoroughly orthodox, and that the sentences were 
framed in accordance with the rules laid down bj 
some of the best-kuo\yu essajists. He was rather 
disapiwiuted, therefore, to find, when the list of eighty 
optimes came out, that “Thirty- three” was barely 
wdihiu the first forty. This was the first cheek of 
any kiivd which he had met with, and*it alarmed him ; 
for he gathered from it that the Commissioner did 
not take the same favourable view of his literary 
matter and manner as the magistrate and prefect had 
done. It was with a sobered countenance, therefore, 
that he took his seat again for the second trial This 
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time scjiteral themes were given out from the * Four 
Books,’ ii|>on which the students were expected to 
compose half essays.* To these Miug devoted his best 
energies, and was rewarded by finding his number 
published two days later in the circle of successful 
competitors. 

Having recovered some confidence from this result, 
filing took hif seat in the hall, on the morning after 
the publication of the lists, with some assuriiucc. The 
comparatively small number of competitors, which 
had been reduced to eighty, or just double tlio num- 
ber of degrees competed for, by the (’luinccllor, gave 
a silent and business-like air to the ass(>n)l)ly. On this 
occasion the candidates wrote an essay on a text from 
the ‘t'our Books,’ one on a text from the ‘Five 
Classics,’ and a poem. At the close of the day’s 
work the Commissioner announced that after examin- 
ing the papers he should, as was ('Ustomary, write to 
the Prefect for the names of the best men, whom at 
present ho only knew by their numbers, and shyuhl 
•at once publish them. “And 1 have arrangcsl,” he 
•sidded, “ that the first competitors from the other 
districts shall meet you hen* pi ten (hiys’ time finally 
to compete for the degrees.” The next few days 
were Bjicnt by Ming in a fever of suspense, which the 
complimentary speeches of his merchant host were 
quite ineffectuafto allay. To faiknottr, he felt, would 
be a% terrible blow both to his fortunes and to his 
pride. What would all his friends say? and* what 
would, above all, the cx-prefect Yang say ? However, 
fortune was kinder to him than his forebodings, and 
once again he saw with triumph his name among 

2’c 
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the number of the successful On this occasion his 
pleasure was all the greater, since he felt that now he 
was practically sure of his degree.* The final examina- 
tion spoken of by the Commissioner would, he knew, 
consist only of a teat of his knowledge of the text of 
the sixteen “ Sacred Edicts ” of the Emperor K’ang- 
he, and of “the Amplification” of the same by his 
son and successor, Yung-Ching. On'^his point he 
felt that he could trust his memory to carry him 
through, for had he not in his study at Le-<chia 
ClivTaug repeated them over and over' again by hetirt 
witliout missing a chanicter? However, to make 
assurance doubly sure, he devoted some hours of 
each of the succeeding days to conning them over. 
On the api)diuted morning at daybreak he made his 
way to the Chancellor’s hall, where he found assem- 
bled his fellow pass -men, together with the picked 
competitors from the other four districts of the pre- 
fecture. There was a semi-holiday Jiir about them 
all)', as though tlicy looked on this trial more as a 
fomnility than anything else. The Commissioner,' 
too, entered the liall with a lighter step, and his voice 
had a cheery tone in it ^as he ordered the announce- 
ment to be made that the morning’s work would 
consist of writing out from memory the seventh edict 
of the Beneficent Emperor K’ang-he, beginning “ Chu 
e twan,!’ “ Floe Grange doctrines,” with the “ Ampli- 
fication ” of the saqio by his august and intelligent 
son Yung-Ching. 

Fortunately for Ming, this particular edict had been 
frequently in evidence lately at Le-chia Chwmig with 
reference to the foreign missionary question, which 
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was begjjfming to disturb that otherwise quiet district. 
The passage in the Amplification,” Yew ju ae-yang 
heao taring Teen eku, yih ahuh puh hing — " As to 
the religion of the Western foreigner which exalts the 
Lord of Heaven, it is also contrary to our sacred 
books,” &c. — had been constantly quoted in oppo- 
sition to the proselytising zeal of the missionaiies, 
and the contdkt had been carefully studied by village 
Confucionists. His task was therefore a comjmratively 
liglut one, and when he put down his pencil, he felt 
assured that he had not missed one of the six hundred 
and forty characters composing the extract. Shortly 
after noon he walked into his host’s family hall, and 
with so jaunty a step that it needed no words of his 
to assmre his entertainer that he was s]Wkiiig to a 
Siu-ts’ai almost in esse. It now only remained for 
him to await the public notification of the final result 
of the series of examinations which he had gone 
through during the last two months. On the third 
day this was published, and the local world was iqadc 
'acquainted with the fact that Le Ming, together 
•with thirty-nine others from the same district, had ob- 
tained the degree of Siu-ts’ai. So soon as Ming had 
despatched a letter with the news to his father, and 
received the congratulations of his merchant host, he 
hurried off to one of the first tailors in the city to 
Older the canoificals belonging to hift newly acquired 
honour. ^ 

The next day, as in duty bound, the newly made 
Siu-ts’ais went at the recognised hour to pay their re- 
spects to the Chancellor, who received them graciously, 
and entertained them on tea and sweets, while a band 
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in the courtyard enlivened the company with inspirit- 
ing music. Ming was not musical, but even he could 
not help recognising that well-known and deservedly 
popular air, *‘The Autumn Tints stretch across the 
Sky,” and when the musicians struck up the first 
bars — 






ho could not resist humming to himself the pictur- 
esque refrain — 

“ Yao loh drill t’uiig, 

* nan chih hwei tsui, 

* Yuen Vo tsan t’ung, 

Hao diang sliuy k’e kung chwong t'un.** 

There was one more prescribed ceremony to be gone 
through before he could return home. On the after- 
noonr following the visit to the Chancellor’s, the same 
gay company went to worship at the temple of Con- 
fbcius, where, after having prostrated themselves be- 
fore the image of tjne Sage, they partook of a feast 
spread in the courtyqxd at the expense of the city. 
Towards evening the scene became one of revelry, 
and the amount of wine consumed as forfeits in the 
game of Mora sent many of the guests to bed with 
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“very? ii^ed cheeks,” to ‘*get up veiy white in the 
When Ming reached his host’s, he found 
his canonicals had arrived from the tailor’s, and, tired 
though he was, he could not resist the pleasure of 
trying them on. Early dawn saw him again' before 
the looking-glass, and after a hasty breakfast, he set 
oft* for Le-chia Chwang amid the congratulations and 
good wishes Sf the worthy merchant and his family. 
In the evening he reached his home, and when he 
walked into the family hall, bearing on his person the 
insignia of his success, his father fairly wept with de- 
light. Nor were the other members of the family 
less demonstrative as with one consent they oft'ered 
their congratulations, and expressed their admiration 
of the^becoming and dignified dress which it was now 
his right to wear. After his mother had carefully 
examined his silver-buttoned cap, surmounted by a 
silver bird, his robe of blue silk bordered with black, 
and his girdle with silver pendants, she whispered in 
his ear, “ And now may I speak to the go-between’? ” 
Yes, now,” replied her son. 
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F 'was about six weeks after Le Ming had achieved 
success in the examination - halls that he was 
sitting one sultry evening in his garden study com- 
posing couplets. Not a breath of wind stirred the 
lotus-leaves ’which covered the pond in fi'ont of his 
windows. The air was laden with the scent of a 
hundred flowers, which grew in profusion in pots 
and eccentrically shaped borders on all sides of the 
pavilion. For the moment he had put aside his 
tobWo - pipe, and, yielding to the influences of a 
weary brain and the heat of the weather, was just * 
dropping off into a state of dreamy drowsiness, when* 
he was aroused by the^ound of a footstep crossing 
the quaintly devised bridge which spanned the pond. 
Looking up, he saw his father’s old body-servant 
approaching. 

“Yoiyig sir,”^d the attendant, ‘*tbe old master 
requests your presence in the reception-hall.” 

Uncertain as to what the business could be on 
whicl^ he was summoned, Le Ming followed the man 
to the hall, where he found his father and mother 
sitting in state, evidently prepared for the discussion 
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of som^ijimportaat family matter. Having made 
his obeisances, and having seated himself on a chair 
especially placed for .him on his mother's right hand, 
his father thus addressed him : — 

“Having now taken your degree, and having 
thus a prospect ol soon gaining office and enjoying 


turn ; ■ I 



• * He ttMs sitting . in his garden study composing couplets. * 


emolument, it is right and fitting that you> should 
think of marrying. Bemembm’j a man is accounted 
able to govern a district only when he has shown 
himself capable of ruling well a household ; and how 
con you show that you can rule, a household until 
you have one on which to try your hand? Besides, 
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who knows what fate may be in store for you ? Were 
you ^ visit the ‘Yellow Springs^* before I depart 
from this life, who would offer .the yearly saerifices 
at my tomb ? or if you were to remain a barren pole,* 
who, in course of years, would there be to perform 
the same offices at your grave ? On all accounts, 
then, it is your duty to marry, and your mother will 
therefore, without loss of time, commilnicate with a 
go-between.” 

“To hear is to obey, as it always has been with 
me,” replied Ming ; “ but, at the same time, 1 should 
like to know something about the lady you may 
select as my wife before you exchange the wedding- 
presents. I have heard it said that in some western 
countries youths and maidens associate together 
and choose their wives and husbands for themselves, 
and that even within the eighteen provinces of China 
there exist barbarians who exercise a similar freedom 
of choice. Now I have no wish, as you may imagine, 
so to outrage the rules of propriety laid down by the 
Master® as to follow the example of such people ; but' 
I should like to know what my future u’ife is like— 
whether she is as beautjful as Kin-leen or as hideous 
as the old vegetable-seller at the corner of the street 
— whether she is good-tempered or a shrew — ^whether 
she is of a complacent disposition, or jealous and 
revengeful.” 

“ Marriages, my son,” said his mother, “ are made 
in heaven, and you can no more break the heavenly 
cords, which, unfelt but surely, bind your ankles 
to those of your future bride, than you can upset 
* HtiHes. * A bachelor. ? Oonfociue. 
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any otlilr decree of the gods. The family with 
which 1 ipnrpose to desire the go-between to com- 
muni|pato,in the firat instance is that of the ex-prefect 
Yang. I have already spoken to you about his 
daughter Tsai-yen, the ‘Variegated Swallow'/ who 
is, as I myself know — having seen her — extremely 
pretty, with a beautiful complexion and a willow-like 
waist. Besides, a good daughter makes a good wife ; 
and remember last year, when her mother w'jis so ill, 
w'hat she did, — how she cut a slice out of her log to 
mix with the broth wdiich the doctor ordered for her 
mother’s recovery! No — depend upon it, my son, 
if the Variegated Swallow enters your liousehold she 
will make an excellent w'ife, and in educjiting your 
children will not fall far short of the wisdom of the 
Mother of Mencius.” 

“As I said just now,” replied Ming, upon whom 
this description had a marked cflcct, “ my only wish 
is to obey you, and I am tlmrefore ready to be led by 
you whithersoever you desire.” * 

* “That is spoken like a true son of mine!” said 
•Mrs Le, smiling on the youth. “ I will now' at once 
W'lite to my old friend Mr% Siu, who has the best 
practice as a go-between in the district, and who 
knows more about the youths and maidenb than a 
great many of their own parents do.” 

When Ming returned to his study* after this inter- 
view he fell into a reverie, in which he pictured to 
himself the delights of being constantly in the so- 
ciety of a beauty such as one of those of whom 
he had occasionally caught glimpses through the 
blinds of their se^n- chairs; and if such a one 

fn 
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could only write verses, he felt that his cup would 
be full. 

Meanwhile Mrs Le retired to Iter room, and taking 
pencil in hand, addressed the following note to the 
redoubtable match-maker Mrs Siu : — 

“ My unworthy sou, though grown up, has not as 
yet achieved wedded harmony. • I know, most re- 
spected lady, that you delight in pairfhg the youths 
and the maids of the harems, aud in thus dissipat- 
ing the coldness of their existences. If you could 
establish an 'alliance firm as a tripod, and ally our 
house with that of the ex -prefect Yang, your old 
companion would be grateful to you for ever. 
Begging you to help in this matter, I wish you 
boundless ptosperity and continual joy.” 

Early the next morning, before Mrs Le had quite 
completed her usual housekeeping arrangements, a 
messenger announced that Mrs Siu was already on 
her way to pay her res})ects. - Scarcely had the warn- 
ing been given, when a sedan-chair bearing the ex- 
pected gue.st stopped at the side-door leading to the * 
ladies’ apartments. Without a moment’s delay, Mrtf 
Siu was conducted to ^Jic presence of Mrs Le, who 
greeted her cordially. The match-maker was stout 
and corafely, with laughing bright eyes ; and though 
her nose w'as, judged by a European stan4ard, rather 
too date her mouth too wide t5 be considered 
really pretty, yet, taken as a whole, she was a good- 
looking woman. Her maunei*, too, was cheery and 
confident, and she had a power of inspiring her clients 
with a profound belief in her skill and sincerity. 

“ For some time,” she said, when the first greetings 
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were /Wear, “I have been expecting to receive from 
3 'ou such pearl-like epistle as that which reached 
me last;, night ; and,iiCuriously enough, I hod scarcely 
put down your letter when a servant brought me in 
a note from Mrs Yang on the same subject. As 1 
thought you would like to see what she says, I 
brought it with me. Between our two selves, Mrs 
Yang is not {f very wise woman, and her note, as you 
will see, is no more to be compared with the fl6wings 
from ymir pencil tlian anything 1 could write would 
be to the latest composition of your talented son. 
But read it for yourself.” 

* Nothilig loath, Mrs Le took tJic note, and read as 
follows : — 

“ M*y daughter, though still young, isf, let me tell 
you in confidence, anxious to have her feet tied with 
the red silk M'ith which heaven connects the feet of 
brides and bridegrooms. Let me beseech you to act 
as a go-between for me,- and T shall eagerly await the 
result. He 1 he ! ” * 

‘ “ Well,” said Mrs Le, retuming the note, “ it is at 

•all events fortunate that her daughter should be this 
way of thinking just now. ,But do tell me all you 
know of the Variegated Swallow ; fitr though I have 
seen her, I have no very distinct recollection of her. 
But wait ; I will send for my son, and you shall de- 
scribe her to fts both. Before ,he ’comes, however, 
let me ask you whether there is any reason, phys- 
ical or otherwise, which might make the marriage 
objectionable." 

“None whatever,” replied Mrs Siu; and the two 
ladies had scarcely finished a conversation carried on 
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for a minute or two in an undertone when Le Ming 
entered. As the young man bowed his acknowledg- 
ment of the presence of the two. ladies, Mrs Siu cast 
upon him a scrutinising glance, which ended in a look 
of that kind of contemptuous amusement with which 
women of experience regard pedantic young men. 
After a few words leading up to the subject in hand, 
she said, addressing Ming, “ And now le^ me tell you, 
young' sir, something about the Variegated Swallow. 

I have known her all her life, and so can speak con- 
fidently about her. Her filial piety is renowned 
throiighout the jirefecture ; she attends upon her 
parents in complete fulfilment of the ‘ Book of Rites ^ 
and though so learned a scholar as yourself might not 
consider luir^ deeply versed in literature, she Is yet 
well read, and has an iirt of striking off a copy of 
verses which is wonderful. Only last week I was 
remarking on the beauty of the view of the distant 
hills from their garden, and, quick as thought, she 
corfiposcd this couplet : — 

< 

* Set;, itoatiji*; clouds enshroud the dietant hills, 

Adowii wliosc sides pour countless dazzling rills.’ 

Then her appciirauce is*{>erfect. Her eyebrows are 
nrch(;id like the rainbow ; her comjdexion is as the 
mingled white and pink of the apple-blossom; her 
lips ai’e^red as foses; her feet are veritable golden 
lilies ; and she sways as she walks like a wiUow 
brtmeh swinging in the wind. In a word, she is 
perfection ; and a marriage between so ripe a scholar 
as yourself and so accomplished a maiden would, in 
truth, be as the marriage of a pair of phoenixes." 
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It impossible that Ming could be othenvise 
than mor^ by the description of such excellences, 
and the interview ended with a cordially expressed 
wish on his part that Mrs Siu might be successful 
in her negotiations. Thus far all was well, and the 
match-maker stared in prosecution of her mission to 
the Variegated Swtvllow’s pirents in high spirits, which 
were by no hieans lessened when, on arriving, she 
found Mrs Yang was already a keen partisjin of 
young Le Ming. The Variegated Swallow also, who 
joined in their deliberations, and who, seen by the 
light of nature, and not thi’ough Mrs Siu’s rose- 
fcbloured spectacles, or through the medium of Mrs 
Le’s doubtful recollection, appaicnl as a very ordi- 
naiy-lboking young woman, with a heavy expreasion 
of face and a somewhat stout unwieldy figure, as- 
sented with alacrity to endow the young graduate 
with her abundant person. The only other meml)cr 
of the family concerned — the ex-Prefoct— after some 
inquiries as to the probability of young Ming obtjfin- 
*ing employment in the maudarinatc, and iis to the 
provision which Mr Lc was wUIing to make for the 
young couple, on both of .which points Mrs Siu 
satisfied him by drawing on her sanguine imagina- 
tion, solemnly gave his consent to the proposed 
alliance, and finally arranged with Mrs Siu that on 
receiving notictf from her at any lame during the 
next few days, he would be ready to receive the 
messenger who, according to custom, should be the 
bearer of a fornaal proposal from Mr Le. 

. - With this favourable response Mrs Siu hurried 
back to Mrs Le, not altogether without some mis- 
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givings as to what Ming would think of his bride 
when he should lift her veil on the wed^g-day. 

“ If she had only cut a slice or jbwo off her waist to 
mix with her mother’s broth, instead of from her 
thigh, she would have come nearer my description 
• of her,” she said to herself, as she w*as carried through 
the streets in her sedan. But, aftsr all, she consoled 
hei’self with the reflection that bridegrooms are not 
over particular, and that Ming did not appear likely 
to be very observant. Mrs Lc was, she found, await- 
ing her return in full dress. Her hair was stiffened 
out with bandoline, and gay with bright-headed hair- 
pins and gaudy flowers. Her face was thickly covertS^ 
with cosmetics, and her lips were painted a ruddy red. 
She wore a Ifaudsoraely embroidered dross, wbicli only 
half concealed a many-coloured plaited petticoat, be- 
neath which her crippled bandaged feet appeared, as 
she tottered rather than walked forward to receive 
her guest. Mrs Siu’s cfomplacent expression of face 
as *she returned ]\Irs Le’s greeting at once assured 
that lady that she was the bearer of good news.* 
ICjvgerly Mrs Lc listened to all that had passed at the 
interview, and nothing that had been said which was 
complimentary lost anything in Mrs Siu’s recital. 
After communicating the news to Mr Le, it was de- 
termined that he should send a formal proposal on 
the follpwing day noon, and that *Mrs Siu should 
take a message to the ex-Prefcct to that effect. 

So soon as Mrs Siu had taken her leave, a family 
council was held, to which Ming was summoned. 
The proceedings of the last two days hac^,added con . 
siderably to his sense of self-importance, which had 
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already b^n sufficiently developed by his success as 

a scholar; bnd he entered the family hall with a 
swagger (knd a coneeited air which fairly reflected 
the condition of his mind. He listened with an ex- 
pression of approval to his father’s account of the 
negotiations, and then replied: “My gratitude is 
boundless for the iftfiuite trouble you are taking on 
behalf of your unworthy son, and I can assure you 
that it will be the endeavour of this little one to 
insist on my future wife paying every respect to you, 
my exalted parents. But let me remind you that, 
being now a Siu-ts’ai, more is expected of me in tlie 
iflatter of ceremonial than from one who lias not 
conquered in the examination - halls ” — Air Le here 
rather winced as he thought of the three ineffectual 
attempts he had made years ago to win a bachelor’s 
robe — “and I would therefore pray you that in 
every respect the mamage-rites as laid down in the 
Ritual of the Great Pure Dynasty may be follo\^ed 
on this occasion. I have just been looking over Jthe 
'chapters relating to the subject, and I find that the 
hext step will be for you, honourable sir, to send a 
messenger with a letter -of proposal to the lady’s 
father.” , 

“ I am quite aware of the fact,” said the old bian 
testily ; “ and you may be sure that nothing will be 
done w’hich could by any possibility be considered 
derogatory to your position as a Siu-ts’ai. I have 
already requested your cousin Chang Kin," ‘the 
Golden,’ to act as my ambassador, and, if you like, 
rou may berpresent when I give him directions to^ 
morrow at noon.” 
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Of this permission Ming availed himself, partly 
out of a desire to see that the prescribed «etiquette 
was really carried out, and partly out of a wish to 
display again his uniform as a graduate. On enter- 
ing the hall at the appointed hour, he found that 
careful preparations hud been made for the ceremony. 
The room had been swept and garnished, and the 
red hanuin^ which adorned the divan and the chairs 
Avere new an<l brilliant. He had scarcely time to 
notice these particulars when his cousin was usherecl 
in, dressed like himself in the full canonicals of a- 
Siu-tsai, and with him he exchanged ceremonial 
greetings. Almost immediately afterwai-ds, Mr Le 
entered, attired in robes of the finest silks, but lack- 
ing those insignia of scholarship or of office which 
are so dear to the hearts of Chinamen. Having 
bowed to the young men, he advanced by slow Con- 
fucian stej»s to the east side of the hall, while young ’ 
Chang, Avho had evidently been drilled for the occa- 
sion, took up a position on the west side, facing him. 
They then both advanced, and Mr Le, with an- obei- 
sance, gave a letter to his nephew, at the same tim6 
describing to him its contents, and requesting him 
to hand it to the cx-i>refect Yang, together with 
the ‘presents which he confided to his care. With 
many bows, Chang the Golden retired from the 
hall, aud entering* his sedan, was Wno swiftly to 
his destination. 

Not so swiftly, however, hut that a messenger had 
preceded l\im to announce his approach to the ex- 
Prefect’s aide-de-camp, who was awaiting his arrivd^^ 
in the outer courtyan],. The instant the messenger 
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came, was wnt in to the ex - Prefect, who 

reached tie,, ftont door just as Chang the Golden's 
sedan arrived in front of it. “Lai lo!” (he has 
come I) shouted the portem, as they threw open the 
central doors; and at the same time the cx-Prefect 
stepped outside fo leceive the welcome guest. A 
small knot of spectators, who, attractetl by the evi- 
dent prepanftions which had been made, had col- 
lected to see who the expected stranger could be, 
were greatly edified at the low bows which wore 
exchanged by the host and his guest, and by the 
glimpse they caught of the ejisy courtesy with which 
ilr Yang ushered young Chang through the outer 
courtyard, Ixjforc the hea\y doors wore again swung 
back ill their faces. • 

The house had been in the possession of the head 
of the Yang clan for many generations, and was of 
considerable pretensions. In the outer courtyard, 
on the cast and west sides of which were servants’ 
rooms, 8too<.l a number of ornamental shrubs* in 
■immense wooden tubs, while in the middle tficre 
splashed a fountain. A passage through a hall at 
the northern end of this courtyard led into another 
whicli was gay with flowers, and at the northern cud 
of which was the hall to which Mr Yang condycted 
Ids guest, followed by the aide-de-camp and two or 
three servants ‘in full official livery. On reaching 
the middle of the hall, Chang the Golden, who had 
entered on the left of his host, faced eastwards and 
handed to him Le’s letter, at the same time briefly 
.describing its contents, while the servants spread the 
ceremonial gifts on a table especially preyed for 

2*b 
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the occasion. Mr Yang, having made an obeisance 
northwards towards the family altar, took the letter 
with a deep revei-ence from Chang, who bowed and 
made as though he would retire, saying, "I will 
trouble you no farther, but beg to be allowed to 
depart.” 

The aide-de-camp, however, here stepped forward, 
and invited him to a room at the side'of the court- 
yard, Avhere he besought him to stay his footsteps 
for a few minutes. The young men were acquaint- 
ances of long standing, and the half-hour they now 
spent in each other's company passed quickly enough 
in conversation over the coming event, accompanied 
by sjp.s of tea and whiffs of their tobacco-pipes. 

Mcanwhilb Mr Yang, having first laid the letter 
upon a table licfbre the family altar, again raised it, 
and opening the euA'^clope, read as follows : — 

“My unworthy son’s name is Ming, and, bowing 
his head, be ]>ay8 his respects to you. 

‘^Respectfully I beg that your Excellency may 
deign to be kind, and not reject these cold and mean * 
advances, but mnij|r listen to the proposal of the go-* 
between, and be pleased to bestow your beloved 
daughter in marriage on the sou of your servant. 
Let us, 1 beseech you, fulhl the ritual to the letter, 
and respectfully cast the horoscopes of your honour- 
able dapghter alid ipy unworthy sou, that by faithful 
attention to the wedding ceremonies we may weld 
together a compact which shall unite our families for 
a century to come. I send herewith a few paltry 
presents, in Rccordance with usage, and I pray your • 
Excellency to cast the light of your countenance upon 
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them, say no more, but merely append the 

date of m;^ son’s birth, which was at the hour of the 
Rat (betwe^^ 11 f.m. and 1 a.m.), on the 7th day of 
the 9th mbnth of the 10th year of the reign of Heen- 
fung (I860).” 

In a short invocation Mr Yang informed the spirits * 
of his deceased ancestors of the contents of the letter, 
and of his intention to accept the proposal for his 
daughter’s hand ; and with a prayer for their blessing 
on the union, and a pi-ostration before the altar, he 
returned to bis study, where, tiiking pencil in hand, 
he wrote this reply : — 

0 “ Humbly I rejoice that you have listened to the 
words of the go-between, and have selectc-d the 
daughter of your slave to be the bride df your hon- 
ourable heir, I quite agree with you that W'i> should 
proceed in accordance with the rites, and thus cement 
an alliance wdiich shall last for all time. I am ])er- 
feetly ashamed to offer in exe,hange for your lustrous 
presents the paltry turnip-like things which 1 ifow 
• venture to send, and upon which I beg that you will 
•deign to cast a glance. My daughter was born at the 
hour of the Dragon (between 7 a.m, and 9 a.m,), on 
the 2l8t day of the 3d month of the 4th year of the 
reign of Tung-che (1865).” • 

This epistle, which was written on delicately tinted 
sheets of papef on w'hich weiv*statnped sprays of 
plum-blossom, the emblems of marriage, having been 
enfolded in a handsome envelope to match, was car- 
ried by Mr Yang to the hall, whither the aide-de- 
camp had already reconducted Chang the Golden. 
Here the principals took up the same positions as 
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before, and, with a pi'ofound bow, the ex -Prefect 
handed the document to Chang, who received it 
with every expression of respeot^ and having given 
it into the charge of a servant, begged leave to retire. 
This he well knew Mr Yang would not allow, and 
was prepared with an acceptance when his host in- 
vited him to a repiist in the outer Hliall. As a matter 
of course, though not until he had protested vehe- 
mently, Chang the Golden occupied the seat of 
honour on the left of his host. The sweetmeats 
and viands were all good, and the wine was excel- 
lent; so that, altliougli Mr Yang was not a man 
after the Golden One’s lieart, that worthy succeeded 
in enjoying liimself. Love for the Confucian classics 
was the onfy bond of union between the two men. 
Tlic one was by nature cold and aUvStere, and liaving 
spent many years in official life, his natural reserve 
had grown ujwn him until he had become as uncom- 
municative a man a.s it was possible to meet with. 
Chtjug, on the other hand, was of a rollicking nature, 
and found an even greater delight in a convivial' 
supper than in a«hapter of the ‘ Confucian Analects.’^ 
After a few vain attempts to break the ice, Chang 
determined to devote his attention to his plate and 
cup ;• and so gratifying were their contents to his 
taste that it was with some unwillingness that, when 
the wine had fieen* passed round thrice, he rose to 
take his leave. With much formality Mr Yang con- 
ducted him to the door, and bade him adieu, with 
many bows, at the side of his sedan-chair. 

Mr Le was delighted with the account brought 
back by Chang of the reception he had met with 
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from Mr/ i Yang, and having read that gentleman’s 
answer, Us Spread it on the family altar for the 
information^ of thosew unseen but ever present mem- 
bers of his household who, though dead, yet spake, 
and who were as real and living personages in the 
imagination of the worshipper as when they walked 
the halls of the family dwelling in corporeal form. 
An inward Consciousness assured him that these 
guardians of his household approved of the proposed 
alliance, and he therefore at once sent for a Taoist 
priest to cast the horoscope of the youthful couple 
from their nativities. Mr Yang silso followed exactly 
the same course, and, as it happened, sent for another 
priest of Tao from the same temple. By a private 
understanding these worthies, having extracted the 
largest possible amounts from their patrons by means 
of threatened difficulties, agreed to a favourable re- 
port oh the destinies of the young peojde. They 
further earned on additional fee by eJioosing a lucky 
day for the interchange of a formal engagcmdlit. 
•At one moment there was a danger that tliis might 
siever be entered upon, for on tlie v<.*ry day after 
the horoscopes liad been cast, !Mrs Le, in dusting 
her china ornaments, dropped from her hands one 
of her most cherished bowls, and broke it into a 
thousand pieces. Horror-stricken at the ill tunen^ 
she was at first inclined to forbid the ban^s; but 
in talking the matter over with her less supersti- 
tious husband, it 'was agreed between them that the 
marriage offered so many positive advantages that it 
would be a pity to break it off for an idea. So 
the incident w'as suppressed, and Mr Le set about 
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preparing the presents which were to be the seal 
of the engagement. 

With great cai'e he chose, witUthe help (^ his wife, 
six silken dresses befitting the Variegated Swallow’s 
future rank as wife of a Siu-ts’oi, six ornaments con- 
sisting of bangles and earrings, and eight boxes of 
cakes. Having carefully packed these in red-lacquer 
boxes, cacdi inscribed with a complex clrtiracter mean- 
ing “double happiness,” he despatched them, borne 
by servants dressed in red tunics, together with a 
pair of engagement-cards, adorned with a dragon and 
a pheenix, and a complimentary letter addressed to 
the ex-Prefect, all of which he again intrusted to the 
care of Chang the Golden. After another formal in- 
terview and* silent meal, the ambassador was ^lad to,, 
hurry back, bearing a suitable reply, to the more con- 
genial household of his principal, where a place was 
kept for him at the dinner which was spread to 
celebrate the engagement, 

A. few days later another procession, left the Le 
mansion. This time Chang the Golden’s sedan-chair* 
was followed by another and a larger band of red-* 
tunicked men bearing on bamboo poles red-lacquer 
boxes containing ladies’ ornaments and knick-knacks, 
a couple of wild geese, a sheep, and jars of wine. 
On his arrival at Mr Yang’s house he was met 
by thali gentleman,, as at other tim^s, at the door- 
way, and was conducted to the hall, vrhere, after 
a few complimentary remarks, Mr Yang begged 
that he would name a day for the marria|{h In 
answer to this cue Chang produced from the folds 
of a red cloth a letter, which Mr Yang, having 
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first the family altar, opened and read as 

follows 

“ HumMymid joyfully 1 congratulate myself that 
your Excellency has given your consent to the mar- 
riage of your beloved daughter to my unw'orthy son, 
who is now longing to go forth to meet her. Let me, 
therefore, beseech Jour Excellency to choose a fortu- 
nate day for ftieir nuptials. tSliould you not tdrendy 
have determined upon one, I venture to suggest the 
15th» day of the 9th month of the present year. I 
beg to hand you herewith a few trihing presents, 
and trust that they may not be utterly beneath 
your notice.” 

Exactly the same formalities were observed in the 
delivery of this letter as on the former occasion, and 
after a similar delay in the aide-de-camp’s room and a 
repetition of the same ceremonious repast, Chang the 
Golden returned to Mr Le bearing tliis wrply : — 

• ” Prostrate I received your felicitous commands. 
The embletnatic geese are in my cold hall. Bi^t I 
long for a respite, for the thought of the separation 
from my daughter is more than I can boar. I pray 
you to overlook my shame, and to receive kindly my 
contemptible presents. As to the time you name for 
the marriage, I should not dare to oppose youi* de- 
cision, but listen reverently for your orders to 
as may be necessary. On my knees T*be8cech»you to 
look down on this epistle.” 

As the eighth month was already far advanced, 
not mil^ time was left to the parents of the young 
people for the completion of all the necessary arrange- 
ments : and while the Varie^ted Swallow, her sisters, 
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female cousins, and servants daily wept with loud 
lamentations at the prospect of her removal from her 
old home, Le Ming was entertaining his friends in a 
series of banquets. On the day immediately preeed-' 
ing the wedding, a procession of j)orter8 arrived at 
Mr Le’s door, bearing on open trays the trousseau of 
the bride, together with a baskefr, a broom, curtains, 
cushions, a mattress, and other things* for domestic 
use. These objects were both numerous and hand- 
some ; and as the procession had paraded the principal 
streets on its route, the people in the neighbourhood 
had .ample opportunities of admiring the liberality of 
Mr Yang. , 

Just as the evening was closing in, a letter was 
broiiglit to Ming by a travelling merchant, wBo said, 
he had Ixion strictly enjoined to give it into the hapds^ 
of Ming by a gentleman whose name he had forgotten, 
at a town he h.ad stopped at for the night two days 
before. He .added that he should be starting on liis 
real'll l>y the s.ame roatl the next morning, and that 
if Ming would send an .answer to his inn, it should:' 
bo faithfully delivered. Ming recognised the hand?- 
writing as that of his former companion and com- 
petitor in the exiunination-halls, Wang, who, having 
failed to take his degree, had entered his uncle’s bank 
^UrAKicighbouring prefecture as accountant. Glad to 
find that his friend had not forgotten him, Ming 
opened the envelope and read as follows: — 

1 rejoice that the male and female phoenixes sing 
in harmony, and that you are within reach of the 
■feathery verdure of the matrimonial peach, and 
^within sight of the river’s bonks. May every j|gy 
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attend ycfa ! Let not any ooklneaB.or backwordnesB 
on your part ^DMiar yonr joys, and may heaven and 
earth combine to give you progeny ! And now 1 pray 
that the heavenly chanticleer * may delay his crowing, 
and that the river^drum’ may not break in upon your 
slumbers.”, 

Ming, who was iif high good-humour, was delighted 
at receiving tlie good wishes of his friend, and with- 
out loss of time he retired to his study and thus 
wrote in reply : — 

“ It is true that I have now harmoniously arranged 
a ^ell-assorted marriage, and that the silken threads 
which entwined our feet have done their work. It 
now, therefore, only remains for me to hope that, as 
the o<fe says, ‘ the dawn may be darkened.’ I was 
overcome with gratitude when I read your letter, the 
words of which are engraved on my heart. I thank 
you for the wish it contains that the heavenly chan- 
ticleer may forget to crow, and that the river drum 
may leave me undisturbed. Did these wishes opg- 
*inatc from a recollection of a similar period in your 
own existence ? Ila, ha ! ” 

It was late before the last light was put out at Le’s 
house, while at Yang’s the friends of the bride- wailed 
without ceasing throughout the night. As to* the 
bride herself, she vras sent off to bed early iiswficeA,, 
paration for the morrow. But at early dawn the 
servants and work-people in both houses were astir. 
Mr Le had portioned off two courtyards, which ad- 

> This is an allttrioa to the belief that the coche are set crowing each 
morning by a heavenly ehantideer, who crowe at earliest dawn. 
*l%eiiiQRUi^itarr - 

, 2 p 
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joined the princip^ buildings of his maninon, for his 
Son’s use, and to 'these rooms the corpentm and 
upholsterers had given their Huai touches on the 
previous evening. On the wedding morning the 
servants took possession, and devoted their first care 
to the preparation of the wedding -feast. In the 
private apartment they set out two tables, one facing 
east and the other west, on which they placed fruit, 
vegetables, a jar of wine, four cups, and the wedding 
goblet. The legs of the two tables they bound to- 
gether with threads of red silk, and on the threads 
they hung two silver bells to tinkle sweet harmony. 

All these and other prcpiirations occupied the 
greater part of the day, and as the evening ad- 
vanced, Ming, who w'as ali'cady dressed in full canon- 
icals, wtvs summoned to the family hall, where he 
found his father awaiting him. Having graciously 
received the homage of his son, Mr Le handed >him, 
while yet on his knees, “ the parting cup,” filled with 
th«j choicest wine of Suchow. This Ming drained 
to the dregs, and returned empty to the ever-present" 
Chang the Golden, who stood by ready to take it? 
“ And now, my son,” said his father, “ as. you wish 
to go in person to receive your bride, *go forth, and 
may every blessing attend you. As soon as you 
jJ^^ 'crossed the threshold 1 shall betake myself to 
the family altw, there to inform tl!e spirits of my 
ancestors of the events of this day.” “I obey,” 
replied Ming ; and rising &om his knees he went out, 
foUowed by Chang Kin carrying a pair of live wild 
geese his arms, — for Ming was determjned to 

have tWIeal thing, and vmm ei the artifidal 
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bols on such occasions. , Before the front 

door thd 'Wedding procession had already been duly 
marshalled. In front were twelve drummers and 
musicians ; behind these stood two servants carrying 
lighted candles, for by this time it was dusk ; next 
came Ming’s and tlbang’s horses, followed by servants 
and bannermen ; and last of all came the bride’s sedan- 
chair, richly ‘carved, adorned* with many colours and 
bright with gay fringes. As Ming mounted his steed 
and •the procession started, the musicians struck up 
a sonorous and appropriate air, which attracted a 
crowd of sightseers along the route. 

. Meanwhile the Variegated Swallow had been going 
through the formalities proper to the occasion. After 
having been attired in her wedding ganrients by the 
professional Instructress of matrimony, who had been 
en^ged for the ocmion, she also went to receive 
a parting cup at the hand of her father; but, less 
fortunate than Ming, she was doomed to listen on 
her knees to a long lecture on the duties of her dew 
• position, in which implicit obedience to the orders of 
her husband and dutiful attention to her father- and 
mother-in-law were duly, insisted upon. ■ This ex- 
hortation ended, her mother had scarcely time to say 
a few words of supplementary wisdom when a sewant 
came to say that the bridegroom’s proccssioft ^as 
approaching. Instantly the ex-Prefec?t hurried to the^ 
front door, while the bride betook herself again to her 
bedroom, to add the last finishing touches to her 
dress. The meeting between Mr Yang and Ming, as 
the latj^T dismounted from his wasicei^mouious 
and cordial, and the ex^l^lWCect lavished; m<^ unusual 
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compliments on his guest, who, with a wild-goose 
under each arm, had some difficulty in performing 
the necessary bows as he accompanied his host to 
the hall of audience. The scene at this moment was 
bustling and bright. The courtyard was full of the 
male friends of the Yang family, all dressed iu their 
most brilliant robes, while those* among them who 
were or had been holders of office wore*on their caps 
the coloured buttons of their ranks, to whicli, in the 
cases of some who had distinguished themselves, were 
attached peacocks’ feathers of one, two, or three 
“ eyes,” according as the wearers had earned a greater 
or less amount of the Emperor’s approval. Inside 
the hall, under the glazed tiles and upturned corners 
of the roof, Were visible the rich red hangings of the 
furniture, the delicate tracery and exquisite carving 
of the doorway, and numerous priceless curiosities 
arranged artistically about the room ; while countless 
servants moved to and fro bearing the nuptial gifts 
brbught by the guests, and attending to the w'ants 
of all. 

Through this throng the ex-Prefect led Ming up 
the steps into the hall. All eyes were now turned 
to the two men as they walked with measured pace 
to the centre of the hall and stopped. The ex-Pre- 
fect.- with a slight inclination of his head, t}ien turned 
toward^ Ming,‘whq still kept his fsfce northwards; 
while Chang the Golden, taking the geese from 
Ming's arms, quickly tied their legs together with 
red silk, and placed them in position on the ground, 
Mr Yang’s aide-de-camp now .^^ped forwa^, and 
with a bow presented a ^blet;,of to Min|^ 'who 
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potirod )£tom it a libation to the .bound birds, ac- 
companying the action with a hotmo towards the 
family altar. • 

At this moment, from behind the screen which con- 
cealed the doorway at the northern end of the hall, 
entered the Variegated Swallow, whose features and 
even form were completely hidden under a red silken 
veil, whi<‘h at the last moment the Instructress had 
thrown over her head. This veil made Ming as in- 
visible to her ns she was to him, and it was only, 
therefore, by the guidance of her two attendants, 
who supported her one on ea<‘h side, that she was 
;ible to advance and ]»ow in the direction of the sj>ot 
where her future husband stood. While Ming was 
gazing urith eager curiosity on the figure* before him, 
the attendants cried in chorus, “Bridegroom, bow; 
your bride departs.” Thus recalled to a sense of his 
duties, Ming retunied the i>oor Variegated Swallow’s 
reverence, and inviting her to accompany him, left 
the hall, followed by his bride. On retwhing ^Ihe 
•doorway the bride’s two attendants, who had been 
particularly selected for the office as being “ women 
of luck,” with husbands and (diildren living, lifted 
the helpless Variegated Swallow into the chair and 
carefully shut the door. Again the chorus chanted, 
“Bridegroom, mount your horse and go bcfo«e..libe. 
chair;” and, a^ain obedient to .the * cue, Ming did 
as he was bidden. At the same moment the pro- 
cession started on its I'etum journey, the musicians 
in front performing an air of triumph. Only one 
addition was madf to the cavalcade, and that was 
the sedan-chair of ^e btide’s youngest brother, which 
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followed immediately behind his sister’s more gor- 
geous conveyance. 

On arriving at the door of his house, Ming dismount- 
ed and stood ready to receive his bride, whose sedan 
was carried to the door between the lines of musicians 
and baimermcn, who on halting had formed up on 
either side of tlie road. As the Chair was deposited, 
^ling stepped forward rather ncr\’ou8ly and tapped 
the door of the chair with his fan. The summons vras 
answered by the Instructress, who opened thodoor 
and handed out tlie trembling Variegated Swallow, 
Avho wjw still enshrouded in her impenetrable veil. 
With the help of an attendant the Instructress lifte<l 
her bodily over a pan of lighted charcoal which stood 
on the thrcMiold, while at the same time a servant 
went through the form of olfering licr some riexs and 
presers’ed fruits. At one time Ming had intended to 
receive the homag(‘ of his bride on entering the house, 
as Avas the custom of the neighbourhood, but not 
fiu(Jing any sanction for the junctice in the ‘ Rituals,’ 
he detenuiiu'd to dispense with it ; and he therefore* 
at once conducted his bride to the ancestral hall; 
where already the attendants had spread two prayer- 
mats on the floor. As Ming took up his i)osition on 
the eastern mat, the Instructress led the Variegated 
^JilKalhfw ro the western mat, and at a signal from the 
master A)f the ceremonies the pair felT on their knees 
before the ancestral altar, while Ming repeated the 
folloA^ing invocation : — 

“ The relation of man and wife is that of the high- 
est importance ; and of all the rites marriage is the 
most estimable, since from it flow successive genera- 
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tions. Acting on iny father’s commimd, 1 have married 
Yang-Tto-yen ; and in obedience to the lots cast be- 
fore the altars of our«re8pective ancestors, we have on 
this day completed the ceremony. We now offer up 
this information to you, beseeching you, at the same 
time, to help, anrf bestow your gifts upon, this well- 
ordered house and harmonious family.” 

At a word ftom the master of the ceremonies the pair 
now rose to their feet, and again at another word of 
command prostrated themselves in humble adoration 
to heaven and earth. Again they rose, and once 
more knelt to call down the blessings of the house- 
hold gods on their union. This concluded the re- 
ligious part of the ceremony ; and as the day had been 
a long one, and the formalities endless, ‘even Ming, 
ritualist as he was, was glad to think tiuit they had 
nearly performed their task. As for the j>oor Varie- 
gated Swallow, whose cnimpcd feet made every move- 
ment wearisome, and whose long silken veil effectually 
excluded every breath of air, she was well nigh rejfdy 
•to sink down from heat and fatigue, (lladly, there- 
fore, they retired to their private apartment, where, 
though servants were constantly bustling in and out, 
guided by the orders of the Instructress, they were 
to be allowed a few minutes’ respite. An additional 
interest also attached to the adjournment in Ming’s 
eyes, as now fcf the first time Iiq wa^ to see the face 
of his bride. 

The apartment was a large one. In the centre 
were placed the two tables which had already been 
prepared facing one another, while against the back 
wall stood, the mat^mvered bedstead whidb, denuded 
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as it was of all bed famitare with the exception of 
the curtains, looked less like a bedsteadrthan a divan, 
the purpose of which it was now intended to serve, 
and for which it might have been mistaken had it not 
been for various mottoes hung about it, such as, 
“ May a hundred sons and a thousand grandsons be 
your portion.” Slowly — too slowiy for Ming’s impa- 
tience — the Instructress led the Variegatfed Swallow to 
the back of the tables, and slowly lifted the veil from 
her head, when she stood revealed before her husband. 
The moment was a trying one. Custom had forbidden 
her to paint or adorn her face in any way. No henna 
gave lustre to her eyes, or relieved the black rima 
which fatigue had imprinted around them. No rouge 
added coloulf to her pale cheeks, nor was there a trace 
of powder to conceal the somewhat yellow tinge which 
the heat of the day and the natural bilious hue of her 
complexion hiid together produced. Conscious of the 
disadvantages under which she appeared, and natur- 
ally nervous at having to face Ming’s inspection, the 
poor Variegsited Swallow looked shy and awkward,’ 
and was once or twice on the point of bursting into' 
tears. Ming on his part was certainly disillusioned, 
but he was not much accustomed to the presence of 
young ladies. His two sisters were the only maidens 
of his^wn rfttik with whom he had ever been brought 
into contact, an'd nature had not endowed them boun- 
tifully. It was true that he had occasionally caught 
glimpses in the streets and temples of ladies very un- 
like his sisters in appearance, but they had always 
seemed to him as something vudonary^ whereas here 
was his bride standing before him in very 8uh>^<%, 
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and being a young man of a kindly disposition, he 
felt compassion for the nervous shyness of the poor 
trembling maiden. •He spoke to her encouragingly 
and cordially, therefore, and seated her on the bed- 
stead divan. Tl^e Instructress watched this process 
with superstitious eyes, and remarked with inward 
satisfaction that the Variegated Swallow had seated 
herself on the lappet of Ming’s robe. 

“ Dull as she undoubteilly is,” said the Instructress 
to herself, it is })lain that she has sense enough to 
rule in this house.” 

At this moment the servants announced that the 
•feast was ready, and Ming sat down at the eastern 
table opposite his bride. In the courtyard, outside 
the open doors of the apartment, taldes *were spread 
for the guests, who had no sooner taken their places 
than there broke' forth a continual clatter of (diop- 
sticks, wine-cups, and conversation, after the manner 
of wedding-feasts. The appearance and (jonduct of 
the bride were freely observed and criticised ; and as 
^ etiquette forbade her to cat anything, she had to go 
*through the trial of sitting motionless, and of enduring 
the gaze of her husband opposite and of the guests in 
the courtyard. So soon ;is Ming’s appetite wiis ap- 
peased, the Instructress presented him with the*wcd- 
ding goblet in which to pledge his bride, who in Ubr turn 
received the s^e goblet, replenished, from the hands 
of Chang the Golden, and timidly returned the pledge 
of her husband. With this ceremony the feast' came 
to an end, and the newly married pair rose from the 
table. The Variegated Swallow betook herself to the 
divan, ,and Ming, afiter exchanging a few words with 
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her, went out to join the revellers in the courtyard. 
As he passed out of the door it was shut behind him 
by the Instinctress, who remained in full possession 
to make such alterations as were necessary to fit the 
room for its original purpose. 

The presence of Ming added zest to the revel in the 
courtyard, which was by this time becoming rather 
tame. To have the bridegroom in persofi at whom to 
. launch their jokes and sallies was the vinegar to the 
salad of their wit, while his somewhat clumsy attempts 
to answer their attacks served only to stimulate their 
mirth. Altogether this part of the entertainment 
was not, in Ming’s opinion, a success, and he was by, 
no means sorry to bid adieu to the last guest. Tired 
though he v(as, however, his countenance biigfitened 
and his spirits rose as he turned towards his bride’s 
apartment. As he entered the room the Instructress 
was in the act of bidding good-night to the Varie- 
gated Swallow, who seemed unwilling to part from 
hef only remaining link with her old home. 

“ You won’t be far off?” she whispered. 

“No,” replied the Instructress; “I shall sleep on" 
your door-mat, so as to be at hand if you want me.” 

The faithful and weary woman was true to her 
word, and in five minutes the rays of the full moon 
shone through the lattice of the window on her sleep- 
ing fonp coiled’up at the door of the lisndal chamber. 
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[Tils following story is of Bnddhist origin, and has reference 
to the doctrine of the transmigration of souls. According 
• to this tenet of the faith every soul passes through a variety 
of existences, the conditions of the successive states of which 
depend on the amount of merit or demerit ac<|uired in the 
previous life. Those who have done good pass into higher 
spheres of enjoyment and prosperity, while those who have 
done evil descend in the scale of creation by leaps and by 
bounds. Thus, a man who has kept most of the command- 
ments of Buddha, but failed in others, may ex^iect to be 
born a horse or one of the more respectable animals in* his 
next state of existence; while one who has i^ersistently 
.broken the whole law, may think himself fortunate if he 
reappears as a fish or a dog. This doctrine, which rep- 
resents all animated creation as being one and inter- 
changeable, makes the killing of animals acts of murder 
and of possible impiety. For how con one be sure that in 
killing an ox or a horse one is not murdering a friend who, 
when a man, -shay have failed in.somd of his, religious 
duties? or in crashing a beetle, that one is not cutting 
short the career of a near but perhaps dissolute relative? 
Eating animal flesh, of course, only adds to the crime of 
murder, and in the following pages we see how very easily 
Mr liC may have eaten his old friend Sin.] 
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S OME years ago there lived in the village of 
“ Everlasting ’Felicity,” in the province of “The 
Four Streams,” two officials, ;vho from different 
causes had been relieved from the necessity of 
serving their country and their emperor. Mr Le, 
the elder of the two, was a somewhat heavy and 
morose man — one in whom it was difficult to say 
whether liis aj)2>etitc for his creature-coihforts or his 
indifference to the feelings and opinions of his fellowr 
men predominated. In the last post which he Jiad 
had the honour to fill he had been chaigcd, his friends 
said unjustly, with having indicted on innocent per- 
sons illegal torture, some refinements of which had, 
emanated from his not otherwise inventive brain, and 
of having levied blackmail with so greedy a hanfl that 
the people liad been driven to the verge of rebellion. 
When the storm was about to break Lc wisely retired 
to the village of “ Everlasting Felicity,” carrying with 
him quite a little fortune which he had neither in- 
heivted nor had saved out of his official income. 

Mr Sin, the younger of the two, was of an im- • 
pulsive and a rather erratic nature. As an official ^ 
his chief fault was the restlessness of his administra- 
tion. He worried the people in his district; and 
when the infliction of constant ^worry is combined 
with {tfi itching palm, even the sluggish Chinese 
nature will after a time turn on theswonier. And 

^ f « 

so it came about that ho was recommended by his 
superiors to resign ; and he also, b^'^ng gathered 
together his ill-gotten goods, found his way to the 
same haven of rest to which Mr Le had turned his 
footsteps. 
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The I similarity of their fates induced these two 
worthier to set up house together. Both being rich, 
they surrounded thcivselres with every comfort, and 
spent their leisure iii entertaining those of their 
neighbours who could entertain them in return, and 
in discussing the ineffable wisdom of the moral 
maxims of Confucius. While pursuing the even 
tenor of this •most inestimable way, it chanced that 
Mr Sin, having exposed his clean-shaven head unduly 
to the sun, fell sick of a fever. Mr Le, though 
annoyed at the circumst.mce — for he was expecting 
some rich friends to dinner that day — sent for a doc- 
Ijor and gave generally directions that Sin was to 
be looked after. In answer to the (»ill the doctor 
arrived. He Avas iui old man and lean, perhaps from 
much study, and he Avorc a pair of largo horn-rimmed 
spectacles. His first glance at his patient showed 
him that the hot principle in Sin’s nature was riding 
rough-shod over the cold principle, ami had com- 
pletely upset the equilibrium Avhich should be maJh- 
•tained in all well-regulated constitutions. 1?he 
symptoms of high fever Were so plain that he 
thought it unnecessary even to feel the patient’s 
pulse, but at once prescribed a decoction of jwwdered 
deer horns and dragon’s blood, with pills made from 
hare’s liver, to be taken at intervals. Before leaving 
the house he46ok Ting, Sin’s vqjet, Bsidc, apd told 
Tiim that on no account was he to leave his master 
alone. “At any. moment,” said he, “he may be- 
come delirious, and then Buddha alone can say what 
he may do.’^ 

Ting promised, with many asseverations, that 
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nothing should induce him to leave his master’s 
presence for on instant. But even Chinamen oc- 
casionally fail to act up to their professions, and 
when, after some restlessness, Sin fell off into a pro- 



found deep, Ting, hearing sounds of Inerriment in 
■the servants’ quarters, persuaded himself that it wo^d 
be quite safe to leave his master for a bit, and went 


On fzo acc0Ufti to leave his metstern 
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noisel^^ljr out to enjoy himself among bis fellows. 
He had searcely left the room, however, when Sin 
became restless again. 'He turned and- twisted in 
bed and rolled his weary and aching head from side 
to side. 

“Hot, hot, hot!” he moaned; “my head bums, 
the pillow scorches ^ I can’t breathe ! The room is 
suiFocating m*^ I Oh for a breath of the fresh air of 
heaven in the fields and woods ! Why should 1 not 
go and* enjoy it ? 1 will ! ” he exclaimed, and in an 
instant he sprang out of bed, rushed oat of the room, 
threw open the front door, and ran down the road into 
tlie neighbouring meadows. 

“Ah,” he shouted , as he threw himself on a bank, 

“ this w delicious ! Now I can live alld breathe. 
The air of heaven cools my throbbing head, and I 
am myself again.” 

But presently the air again became oppressive. 
Shooting pains pierced his brain. His skin burned 
and his tongue became parched. “ Oh,” be cri^, 
*‘the fire-demon has followed me here! What can 
f do to cool my tortured head? If I might only 
plunge into a river of cold water I should be well.” 
So saying, he rose from the bank and wandered on 
through w'oods and fields until, to his infinite delight, 
he saw before him a broad, cool, shining river. ^ 

“Now is m^chance,” he exclidmed, and lyithout 
a moment’s hraitation he plunged into the rolling 
tide. Being an expert swimmer he dived to* the 
bottom, theii skimmed along the top, his queue 
looking like an eel floating behind him on the sur-. 
face, and presently stretched lumselfrout flat on the . 
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water. “Ah,” Ijc said, “this is happiness. Who 
would live on land who can live in water ? ” As he 
ceased speaking, he heard “close to him a kind of 
gurgling chuckle, something between the noise made 
by a person choking, and by water poured out of a 



** Rushed out of the room . . . ami ran down the road,** 


bottle, and turning round he saw a large tench which 
was staring at him with round eyes, and with a con- 
torted expression of mouth which Sin rightiy in- 
.terpreted to be the effect of laughter. 

“ What are you laughing at ? ” he asked. 
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“i5^a 1 ” replied the fish. , 

"And what do you see in me to laugh at?” he 
inquired, somewhat «ngrily. 

" I heard what you said,” answered the fish, " and 
the idea of a man knowing what the delight of 
living in water is, was so ludicrous that it sent me 
into a fit of laughter which has made me feel very 



“ Oh^' he fried, **th€ fire demon has followed me here ! ” — Page 235. 

)> 

uncomfortable, for I am not much accustoified to 
laugh.” » * 

“ So 1 should imagine from the hideous noise you 
made,” said Sin. " But tell me, how can you enjoy 
the water more than I do ? ” 

" Why, you are a stronger and a foreigner to the- 
element. For a fewxninut^ you niay enjoy su'im- 

2 H 
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ming and diving,, but your limbs would soon dre, 
those ugly limbs which make you look like a &og, 
though frogs have the advantages over you of moving 
horizontally, while you by some perversion in your 
nature are born to w'nlk upright, (or all the world 
like trees moving. And then, when you arc hungry, 
you have to seek your food on land, while we, as 
wo glide swiftly through the rushing waters with- 
out fatigue, and almost without movement, hud 
the means of our nourishment in the midst of 
our enjoyment.” 

“ If this is really so,” said Sin, “ I would give 
something to be like you.” 

“Do you mean that you would like to become a 
fish?” 

” Yes ; 1 would give up all the money I squeezed 
out of the people when I was a magistrate to enjoy 
the river as you enjoy it.” 

“ Come with me, then,” said tlie fish ; and turning 
round, he swam up-stream at such a pace that Sin 
was obliged to coll to him to stop. 

“ Ah 1” he said, in a tone of pitying contempt, “ F 
foigot you were a man.” 

After going for a few minutes at a reduced speed, 
the fish led the way into a small bay in the ^nk, 
where,' sarrounded by attendant fishes, lay a huge 
carp whose size and gravity of depo^ment marked 
him out as a ruler of his kind. 

As Sin’s guide approached the monarch he indi- 
cated reverence and submission by wriggling towards 
him in the mud. 

” May it please your Ufojesty,” he began, ” I have 
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fdimd a poor man who wants very ranch liecomo 
a fiaib. 'Knowing your infinite 1i>CDevolence 1 have 
ventured to bring, him into your august presence/* 
So saying, he motioned Sin to approach, who, being 
anxious to propitiate the king, began 'wriggling in 
the mud in imitation of his guide. But in so doing* 
he made such a*cDmraotion in the water and stirred 
up so ranch dirt that the fishes all began to choke, 
and his own eyes were so completely blinded that ho 
could not sec whore he was going. 



“ Stop ! ’* shrieked the king. “ What are you 
doing ? ” Sin w’as glad enough to obey, and* when 
the water had cleared a little he lay ]>roiie before 
the carp asMfiting instructions. , * * 

“Are you reidly desirous of becoming a fish?” 
inquired the king, in a husky voice, for his ’throat 
had not quite recovered from the effects of Sin’s 
wriggling. 

“ 1 am, your Majesty,” replied Sin. “ This gentle- 
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man here, lias shown me that fishes alone can really 
appreciate life in streams, and as the slight taste of 
that existence which I am able to enjoy is so de* 
lightful, I am persuaded that the full enjoyment of 
it must be ravishing.” 

* “ You shall have your desire then,” said the king, 

and turning to an attendant trout Ife told him to go 
and fetch a hirge fish’s skin. * 

Presently the messenger returned with a carp’s 
skin of a size which proved to be just the sight 
length. At a word from the king the courtiers put 
Bin into it, and having tucked him in with the ex- 
ception of his hands and feet, fiistencd him up. For 
a moment or two Sin felt very uncomfortable, but 
by degrees hef became conscious of a physical change 
in his constitution. Ilis limbs began to tingle and 
to lose their identities. His arms gradually con- 
tracted, while his hands flattened out and assumed 
the shape of fins. His legs became welded together, 
and'his feet by degrees took the form of a tail. When 
this strange transformation was completed. Sin was 
desirous of trying his new* powers, and so, with a bow 
and an expression of thanks to his Majesty, he turned 
to swim off. 

“ Don’t bo in such a hurry,” said the king ; “ 1 
have a word of advice to give you. Know, then, that 
men are, always* tryjng to catch us fidk^, and that 
there are two methods which they especially employ 
— hook and net. Now, if ever you s»e a worm 
dangling in the water in the shape of a hook, don’t 
touAh it, for if you do you will a dead fish ; and 
if ever you chance to see a net before you, turn round 
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ai)4 irvim as fast as you can in thq opposite direction, 
lest y<w should be caught in its meshes.” 

‘*1 thank your •Majesty, for your instructions,’* 
answered Sin, “and your words shall be engraven 
on my” — he wps going to say heart, but he was 
not sure whether fishes had hearts, and so be said 
“memory.” So shying, and with a reverent wriggle 
in the mud, he turned down-stream. At first he 
experienced some little difficulty, being unaware of 
the steadying force of his tail and fins. He wagged 
his tail as a man would kick out his legs, and the 
result was that instead of turning slightly, as was his 
^ intention, to avoid a stick, ho made a complete cimiit. 
And he more than once threw himself on his back by 
the too violent use of a fin. But by dhgroes he be- 
came master of the situation, and swam fairly along, 
the cool water gently lashing his sides as he glided 
swiftly with the current. Never in his life on etirtli 
had he felt so fresh and invigorated. The sensa- 
tion of activity and pow'cr in an clement which son- 
1?itantly refreshed without stint and without fail wtis 
exquisitely delightful. Every variety of movement 
added fresh cnjo}mient to the enraptured Sin, who 
was fairly entranced with the pleasures of his new 
existence. After a time, however, he begun to* feel 
the discomforts of hunger, and remembering Shat he 
had now to his own food, he devoted his tmergies 
to finding a worm. But whether through want of 
skill in the kind of search, or from scarcity of worms, 
certain it is that he was eminently unsuccessful, He 
prowled, along the muddy bonks, he dived down to* 
the bottom, and he peered among the rubbish collected 
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round the wrecks qi punts and stumps of trees which 
strewed the bed of the river. But all in vain ; and 
*what made his &ilure the moietdistressing was that 
his appetite was becoming Toradous. 

In one of his predatoiy expedition^ he saw a worm, 
and at first his joy was intense ; but he was fain to 
recognise that it hung in the watel* in the shape of a 
hook, and remembering the king’s words of warning, 
he passed by on the other side. After many fruitless 
swimmings to and iro, however, and when his strength 
began to fail and his energies to slacken for want of 
food, it chiuiccd that he again found himself face to 
face with the dangling worm which he had before^ 
avoided. “ Eat it,” whispered the demon of hunger 
in his car ; * never mind what the old carp saiS. He 
is a fish of a past generation, and has not the know- 
ledge and intelligence that we have. As to its shape, 
who ever saw a worm straight? and see, its tail is 
qtyte wagging with enjoyment.” “Or pain-,” sug- 
gested pi-udence. “Not a bit o|l it/’ answered the 
demon. “ But if you are afraid of gulping it down 
altogether, bite a bit ofi* and then you can put it to 
the proof.” Weakened by hunger. Sin yielded to the 
temptation and nibbled ofi' a piece. The taste of food 
snd*tho innocuousness of the first mouthful broke 
down fhe little hesitation he had left, and with greedy 
maws he swalfowed the whole worm. 

Never was delight turned more instantly into pain. 
The 'hook, which had been concealed in the worm, 
pierced the roof of his mouth with an agonising prick. 
■In his ps^ and terror he tried to swim away, but 
every movisn^t, every writhe, added to misf^, 
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aud complete his horror, he Ibund that he was 
being pulled up towards the suifece. When he l>e> 
came conscious of this he struggled violently, re-' 
gardless of the torture it entailed, but all in vain. 
In spite of his efforts he was drawn out of the 


'//I Spit, of his effarU ht was dratin out oj ike waitr * ’ 



water, when, looking upwards, he saw, to his sur- 
prise and rebef, that his captor was his own boat- 
man, Chang. 

'* Let me go this instant, Chang,” he said. ** I am 
not a but your master Sin. Take this’ horrid 
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hook out of my mouth and put me back in the ^ater 
at once.” 

“Well,” thought Chang, “X never heard a fish 
make a noise like that before. But he is a wou> 
dcrfully fiue one, and 1 will just take him home 
to Mr Le.” So thinking, he seized the fish, tore 
the hook out of its jaws and threw it down in the 
boat. ^ ' 

“ Ah, you scoundrel ! ” shouted Sin. “ How dare 
you treat your master in this way ? You have broken 
my jaw, and injured my side. I dismiss you from 
my service. Put mo back into the water.” * 

“ I have heard old women tell tales of birds that, 
talked,” said Chang, aloud, “ but 1 will be bambooed 
if I don’t tMnk 1 have got hold of a fish that talks. 
But I daresay he will eat just as well as one that 
does not.” 

“ What are you talking about, you fool ? ” said Sin. 

“ 1 am not a fish, but your master. Once again I 
order you to let me go.” These brave words ill con- 
sorted with the terror suggested by Chang’s word' 
“ eat.” The idea of being served up as a meal was 
almost more than he could endure. 

At this moment the boat touched the shore, and 
without more ado Chang lifted the fish by its gills, 
and stepped on to the bank. 

“Ohi oh! dhl you will kill me ! ’’■ -houted Sin. 

“ How dare you behave to me in this way ? I will 
have 'you flayed ^ve for this. Oh, for an hour of 
manhood ! ” 

. By this time Chang had leuned to disregard the 
strange noises made by tiie fish, and he trudj^ hmne 
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with only of the thought of^the “ cumshaw ” ' 

which Mr Le would probably give him for bringing 
home 80 fine a carp.* Sin, ^o, who was beginning 
to feel weak from pain and the absence of water, 
determined to reserve his energies until he should 
come to his house, when ‘he felt sure that the old 
porter would certainly know him. 

On arrivin'^ at the gate, they weie met by the 
porter, who, on seeing Chong and his prize, ex- 
claimed, “ Hai-yah 1 Chang, you are in luck to-day. 
What a splendid fish yon have got ! Mr l^e has 
■just scut out to know whether you have brought 
in anything.” 

“ Porter,” said Sin, “ I am not a fish, but your 
master* Sin, and this insolent fellow Cliamg has tor- 
tured me inexpressibly, and refuses to put me back 
in the river. I depend on you to take me btick at 
once.” • 

“Now, by Confucius' Chang,” said the door- 
keeper, “ you have got hold of a queer fish. * I 
liever heard a caij) growl and snutfie like that lie- 
fore. You had better take it in at once to Mr Lc.” 

Alas! thought Sin, it is useless trying to make 
these ibols understand me. I must wait until I can 
explain myself to Le. His opportunity soon came, 
for Chang carried off his prize straight to Mr Le’s 
apartment. • * * 

“ Well, Chang, what have you got there ? ” asked 
Le. 

“May it please your Excellency, 1 have brought 
one of the finest carp I ever saw.” 

1 present. 

2 I* 
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.. U,V mi Sin ta loodest ™m I-* 

oommimd, “listen to me • moment I ^ 



jj • j a;n unA 1 nttt on this firfi’s skin merely to 
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too what that ia. This villain Chang jias tor- 
tnred inhe beyond endurance. Tell him, as he will 
no longer obey me, .to take, me back to the river, 
as I should be glad now to resume my former shape. 
I have had enough of fins and scales.” And hooks 
and worms, he might have added. 

“Why, Chang, you have got hold of nn extraor- 
dinary beasf. He grunts like a pig. However, I 
daresay he will make a good dish.” (“ Oh 1 ” groaned 
Sin.) “ Take him to the cook.” 

“What! eat your old friend Sin? Impossible, 
Le!” 

, “ And tell him to split him open and grill him with 
some of that hot sauce 1 had yestei'day.” 

“ ! Lei Le ! has it come to this — Miat you will 
eat your old friend?” screamed Sin. “Altxs that 
my end should be to be split open and grilled ! My 
only chance now is that the cook may know me,” 

But even this last hope was destined to be disap- 
pointed. .^s Chang handed the fisli to the cook, Sin 
•said, as loudly and Jis distinctly a,s he could — “ Cook, 
d am not a real fish, I am Mr Sin. 1 have always 
been kind to you, cook, and I now beg you to take 
me back to the river.” 

“ YoUr carp makes strange noises, Chang,” said the 
cook, “ but 1 will soon stop his grunting. Oivc me 
the choppesit’ , * , 

“ Oh ! spare me ! spare me my life I ,” screamed Sin. 
But, regardless of Ids cries, the cook complacently 
placed him on the kitchen block, and lifting the chop- 
per, gave him a violent blow on the head. 

‘^Oh^' exclaimed Sin, sitting up in bed and thor- 
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oughly .aroused, “what a knock I have given my 
head against the Impost ! ” At first he could scarcely 
realise that he was safe in his own bed, his sensations 
had been so vivid. But at length he fell back with 
■a sigh of relief, for, behold ! it was n dream. 
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ADAi^ED KKOM THE OHIX»»E. 

[At the time wheu I'latu and Aristotle were elaborating their 
systc^ns of ethical and political philosophy, the Taoist phil* 
osophers of China were devoting their lives to the study of 
mysticism, and to vain attempts to master the powers of 
Nature by the use of the philosopher’s stone. One of the 
•most noted of these searchers after immortality was a certain 
Cliwaii" Chow {cired B.C. 330), who is jM)pularly believed to 
have been endowed with rare supernatural 'gifts. Many 
weird stories are told of his extraordinary powers, not the 
least strange of which is the following, which is ada]>tcd 
from the tale as told in the V^’ij) koo k’c Kwaii,’ or ‘ i!»trangu 
Stories of Ancient and Modern Times.' Tlie story has l)ccn 
translated iqifo several laugtiages, and in some of its details 
bears a resemblance to Voltaire’s ‘ Zadig.’ It may posgibly 
' also have inspired the autlior of “ The Knight and the I.ady,” 
•in the ‘ Ingoldsby Ixsgends.'] 

a distance from the capital, and 
in , the peaceful retirement of the 
country, there dwelt mafly cen- 
tmies ago a •philosopher* named 
Chwang, who led a pleasurable ex- 
istence in the society of his third 
wife, and in the study of the doc- 
trines of hia great master, Lao-tszc. Like many 
philosophers, Chwang had not been fortunate in bis 
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early married life. His first wife died young; his 
second he found it necessary to divorce, on account 
of misconduct; but in the companionship of the 
Lady T’ien he enjoyed a degree of happiness which 
had previously been denied him. Being a philos- 
opher, however, he found it essential to his peace 
that he should occasionally exchange his domestic 
surroundings for the hillsides and mbuntaiu soli- 
tudes. On one such expedition he came unexpect- 
edly on a newly made grave, at the side of which 
was seated a young woman dressed in mourning, 
who was gently fanning the new mound. So strange 
a circumstiince was evidently one into which a phil-, 
osopher should inquire. He therefore approached the 
lady, and ia gentle accents said, “ May I ask* what 
you are doing?” 

“Well,” replied the lady, “the fact is that this 
grave contains my husband*. And, stupid man, just 
before he died he made me promise that I Tvould not 
•moitry again until the soil above his grave should 
be <lry. I watche<i it for some days, but it got dry * 
so very slowly that I am fanning it to hasten the* 
process.” So saying, she looked up into Chwang’s 
face with so frank and engaging a glance that the 
philosopher at once decided to pulist himself in her 
service.* 

“ Yoig^ wrists are pot strong enough fowsuch work,” 
he said, let me relieve you at it." 

“ By all means,” replied the lady briskly. “ Here 
is the fim, and I shall owe you an everlasting debt of 
gratitude if you will fiin it dry as quickly as possible.” 

Without more ado Chwang set ^ work, and by the 
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exei^i^ of ibis magicaJ powers he extracted every 
drop of moisture from the grave with a few waves 
of the fan. The lady was delighted with his success, 
and with the sunniest smile said, “How can 1 thank 
you sufficiently for your kindness ! As a small mark 
of my gratitude, let me present you with this em- 
broidered fan which I had in reserve ; and as a token 
of my esteeffi I 
really must ask 
you • to accept 
one of my sil- 
ver hair-pins.” 

,W i t h these 
words she pre- 
sented the phil- 
osopher with 
the fan, and 
drawing out 
one of her or- 
namented hair- 
• pins, she oft'ered 
•it for his accept- 
ance. The phil- 



osopher took 
the fan, but, 
possibly having 

the fear of*Lady T’ien before hjs ey^s, he d<^cllned 
the pin. The incident made him thoughtful; and 
as he seated himself again in his thatched hall, he 


sighed deeply. 

“Why are you sighing," inquired the Lady T’ien, 
who happened to enter at that moment, “and where 
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does the fan come from which you hold in your 
hand?” 

Thus invited, Chwang related* all that had passed 
at the tomb. As he proceeded with the tale, Lady 
T’icn’s countenance fell, and when he had concluded 
she broke forth indignantly, inveighing against the 
young widow, whom she vowed wfts a disgrace to her 
sex. 8o soon as she had exhausted her Vituperations, 
Chwang quietly repeated the proverb, “Knowing 
men’s faces is not like knowing their hearts.” < 

Interpreting this use of the saying as implying 
some doubts as to the value of her protestations. 
Lady T’ien exclaimed: — , 

“How dare you condemn all women as though 
they w'ere ail formed in the same mould with this 
shameless widow? 1 wonder you are not afraid of 
calling down a judgment on yourself for sucli an 
injustice to me, and others* like me.” 

“ What need is there of all this violence ? ” rejoined 
hef husband. “ Now, tell me, if I were to die, would 
you, possessed as you are of youth and beauty, be ‘ 
content to remain a widow for five, or even three* 
years ? ” 

“ A faithful minister does not serve two princes, and 
a virtuous woman never thinks of a second husband,” 
sententiously replied the lady. “ If fate were to de- 
cree th^t you ‘should die, it would not be a question 
of three years or of five years, for never, so long as 
life lasted, would I dream of a second maniage.” 

“It is hard to say, it is hard to say,” replied 
Chwang. 

“Do' you think,” rejoined his wife, “that women 
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are like men, destitute of virtue and devoid of jus- 
tice ? When one wife is dead you look out for 
another, you divorce this one and take that one; 
but we women are for one saddle to one horse. 
Why do you say these kind of things to annoy 
me?” 

With these wordh she seized the fan and tore it to 
shreds. 

" Calm yourself,” said her husband ; “ I only hope, 
if occasion offers, you will act up to your protesta- 
tions.” 

Not many days after this Chwang fell daiigcrous- 
Jy ill, and as the symptoms increased in severity, he 
thus addressed his wife — 

“ I leel that my end is approaching, add that it is 
time I should bid you farewell. How unfortunate 
that you destroyed that fan the other day ! you would 
have found it useful for dtying my tomb.” 

“ Pray, my husband, do not at such a moment sug- 
gest such suspicions of me. Have I not studied flic 
' ‘ Book of Bites,’ and have 1 nut learnt from it to fol- 
low one husband, and one only ? If you doubt my 
sincerity, I will die in your presence to prove to you 
that what 1 say, 1 say in all faithfulness.” 

“ I desire no more,” replied Chwang ; and then, as 
weakness overcame him, he added faintly, ”‘l die. 
My eyes grow dim.” i * » 

With these words he sank back motionless and 
breathless. 

Having assured herself that her husband was dead, 
the Lady T’ieh broke out into loud lamentations, and 
embraced the corpse agtun and again. For days and 

2 k 
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nights she wept and fasted, and constantly dwelt in 
her thoughts on the virtues and wisdom of the de- 
ceased. As was customary, on the death of so leartaed 
a man as Chwang, the neighbours all .came to offer 
their condolences and to volunteer their assistance. 

e 

Just as the last of these had retii*ed, there arrived at 
the door a young and elegant schblar, whose face was 
^ ^ like a ‘picture, and 

whose lips looked 
^ as though they had 

x smeared with 

vermilion. He was 
dressed in a violet 
silk robe, and wore 
a black cap, an em- 
broidered girdle, 
and scarlet shoes. 
His servant an- 
nounced that he 
was a PriiH^e of the 
Kingdom of Tsoo,' 
and he himself ad- 
ded by way of ex- 
planation — 

' T&re arrhed a ymng and chgaut scholar. Some yeSTS agO. 

1 communicated to 
Ohwang my desire to liecome his disciple.** In further- 
ance of tliis purpose I came hither, and now, W my 
inexpressible regret, I find on my anival that my 
master is dead.” 

• To evince his respectful sorrow, the Pnace at once 
exchanged his coloured clothing for mounung gar- 
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mentili, find prostrating himself before the coffin, struck 
his forditod four times on the ground, and sobbed 
forth — • 

“Oh, leapied Chwang, I aift indeed unfortunate in 
not having been permitted to receive your, instruc- 
tions face to face. But to show ray regard and affect 
tion for your racnvory, I will here remain and mourn 
for you a hundred days.” 

With these words he prostrated himself again four 
times, while he watered the earth with his tears, 

W’hen more corai)osed, he begged to be allowed to 
pay his respects to Lady T’ien, who, however, thrice 
, declined to see him, an<l only at last consented when 
it was pointed out to her that, according to the most 
recondite authorities, the wives of dticeasctl instruc- 
tors should not refuse to sec their husljand's disciples. 

After then receiving the Prince’s compliments with 
downcast eyes, the J^iadjsT’icn ventured just to cast 
one glance at her guest, and was so struck ]>y his 
beauty and the grace of his figure, that a sentiment 
*of more than interest suffused her heart. »She begged 
him to take up his abode in her liousc, and when 
dinner was prepared, she blended her sighs with his. 
As a token of her esteem, so soon as the repast was 
ended, she brought him the copies of “The Cla^ic of 
Nan-hwa,” and the “SAtra of Reason and of •Virtue," 
which her husband had been in .the habit o/ using, 
and presented them to the Prince. He, on his part, 
in falfibn ent of his desire of mourning for his master, 
daily knelt and lamented by the side of tlic coffiin, 
and thith^ also the Lady Tien repaired to breathe 
her constant meetings provoked short 
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conversations, and the glances, which on these occa- 
sions were exchanged between them, gradually be- 
took less of condolence and mor^ of affection, as time 
went on. It was plain that already the Prince was 
half enamoured, while the lady was deeply in love. 
Peing desirous of learning some particulars about her 
engaging guest, she one evening apminoned his ser- 
vant to her apartment, and having plied him with 
wine, inquired from him whether his master was 
married. 

“My master,” replied the servant, “has never yet 
been married.” 

“ What qualities does he look for in the fortunate , 
woman he will choose for his wife ? " inquired the lady. 

“My master says,” replied the servant, who had 
taken quite os much wine as was good for him, “ that 
if he could obtain a renowned beauty like yourself, 
madam, his heart’s desire would be fulfilled.” 

“ Did he really say so ? Are you sure you ore tell- 
ing! me the truth ? ” eagerly asked the lady. 

“Is it likely that an old man like myself would tell 
you a lie ? ” replied the servant. 

“ If it be so, will you then act as a go-between, and 
arrange a match between us ? ” 

“ ^y master has already spoken to me of the mat- 
ter, and*- would desire the alliance above all things, 
it were ,not for' the, respect due from a disciple to a 
deceased master, and for the animadversions to which 
such a marriage would give rise.” 

, “But as a matter of fact,” said the Lady T’ien, 
Vthe Prince was never my husband’s disciple; and 
as to our neighbours about here, they are too few and 
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meignificaut to make their animadversioua worth a 
thbii^ht.” 

The objections having been thus overcome, the ser- 
vant undertook to negotiate with his master, and 
promised to bring word of the result at any hour of 
the day or niglft at which he miglit have anything to 
communicate. * 

So soon as the man was gone, the Lady T'ien gave 
way to excited 
impatience. She 
went backwards 
and forwards to 
the chamber of 
death, that she 
migh^ pass the 
door of the 
Prince’s room, 
and even list- 
ened at his win- 
dow, hoping to 
’ hear liim dis- 
''CUSSing with his “ tAeivan/s and 

servant the pro- 
alliance. 

All, however, was still until she approached the 
coffin, when she heard an unmistakable ^ound of 
hard breathing. Shocked and. temhed, ^he ex- 

claimed, “ Can it be possible that the dead has 
come to life again ! ’’ 

A light, however, relieved her apprehensions by 
discovering the form the Prince’s servant l^ng in 
a drunken slf^p on a oouch by the corpse. At any 
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other time such disrespect to the deceased would have 
drawn from her a torrent of angry rebukes, but on 
this occasion she thought it bestrfo say nothing, and 
on the next morning she accosted the defaulter with- 
out any reference to his escapade of the night before. 
To her eager inquiries tlie servant answered that his 
master was .satisfied on the points she had combated 
on the preceding evening, but that thero were still 
three unpropitious circumstances which made him 
hesitate. 

“ AVbat are they ? ” asked the lady. 

“ Fii*st,” answered the man, “ my master says that 
the presence of the coffin in the saloon makes it diffi- 
cult to conduct marriage festivities in ae-eordance with 
usage ; secondly, tliat the illustrious (.’liwang having 
so deeply loved his wife, and that aflection having 
been so tenderly returned by her in recognition of his 
■great qusditics, he fears that^ second husband would 
probably not be held entitled to a like share of affec- 
tioif ; and thirdly, that not having brought his lug- 
gage* he has neither the money nor the clothes neces- ' 
sary to play the part of a bridegroom.” • 

“ These circumstances need form no obstacle to our 
marriage,” replied the lady. “As to the first objection, 

I can. easily have the coffin removed into a shed at' 
the bael^of the house ; then os to the second, though 
my husband was a great Taoist authority, ^he was not 
by any means a very moral man. After his first 
wife’s death he married a second, whom he divorced) 
and just before his own decease, he flirted outrage- 
ously with a widow whom he found fanning her hus- 
band’s grave on the hill yonder. Why, then, should 
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your master, young, handsome, an(l a prince, doubt 
the quality of my affection? • Theu sw to the tliird 
objection, your master need not trouble himself about 
the expenses connected with our maiTiage, I will pro- 
vide them. At this moment I have twenty taels of 
silver in my iwra, and these I will I’eatlily give him 
to provide himself clothes withal. Go back, then, 
and tell the )*i‘ince what I say, and I'cmiind him that 
there is no time like the present, and that there could 
be JH) more felicitous (ivening for our marriage than 
tJiat of to-day.” 

Carrying the twenty faicls of silver in his hand, the 
^ei’vant returned to his master, and ])rcsently brought 
back word to the hwl}' that the Prince w'as convinced 
by her argnraonts, and ready for the ceifflaouy. 

On receipt of this joyful news, Ljuiy 'J’Sen ex- 
changed her mourning for wedding garments, jminted 
her cheeks, reddened hef liiw, tind ordered .s(»me vil- 
lagers to carry Chwjing’s coftin into a lint at the biu;k 
of the house, and to prepare for the wedding, jihe 
’herself arranged the. lights and candles in the hall, 
tind when the time arrived stood ready to loceive the 
Prince, wlio presently entered, wealing the insignia 
of his official rank, and dressed in a gaily embroidered 
tunic. Bright as a polished gem and a gold setting, 
the two stood beneath the nuptial torch, nulidht with 
beauty and^ove. At the conclusion of the ceremony, 
with every demonstration of affection, tbe Prince led 
bis bride by the hand into the nuptial chamber. 
Suddenly, as they were about to retire to rest, the 
Prince.jra8 aaizod with violent convulsions. His 
face became distorted, his^ eyebrows stood on end. 
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and ke 'fell to the ground, beating his breast with 
his hands. 

The. Lady T’ien, frantic with 'grief, embraced him, 
rubbed his .chest, and when these remedies failed to 
revive him, called in his old servant. 

** Has your master ever had any fits like this be- 
fore ? ” she hurriedly inquired. 

“ Often,” replied the man, “ and no medicine ever 



alleviates his sufferings; in fact, there is only one 
thing fhat does.” 

“ Oh,«what is that ? ” asked the lady. 

“ The brains of a man, boiled in wine,” answ;^pd 
the servant. “ In Tsoo, when he has these etta^, 
the' king, his fiither, beheads a malefactor, and takes 
his brains to form the decoction ; but how is it ^pos- 
sible here to obtain Btt(^ h remedy?^* 
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the broinB of a man who hjis died a ‘natural 
death, do ? ” asked the lady. 

Yes, if forty-ttine*days have not elapsed since the 
death.” 

“My former l^usbond’s would do then. He has 
only been dead twenty days. Nothing will be easier 
than to open the coMn and take them out.” 

“ But would you be willing to do it ? ” 

“ I and the Prince are now husband and wife. A 
wife with her body 
serves her husband, 
and should I refuse 
}o do this for him 
out of regard for a 
corpse, which is fast 
becoming dust ? ” 

So saying, she 
told the servant to 
look after his mas- 
ter, and seizing a 
hatchet, went 
Araight to the hut 
to which the corpse 
had been removed. 

Having umuged the light conveniently, she tucked up 
her sleeves, clenched her teeth, and with both* hands 
brought down the hatchet on the codin-lid.* Blow 
afte^ blow fell upon the wood, and at the thirty-first 
stroke the plank yielded, and the head of the coffin 
was forced open. Panting with her exertions, she 
cast a glance on the corpse preparatory to her farther 
grim office, when, to her inex]^e8sible horror, Chwang 

2 1 



The Prince was seized wUh violent 
convnlsiom '' — Page 259. 
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sighed 'twice, opened his eyes, and sat up. With a 
piercing shriek she shrank backwards, and dropped 
the hatchet from her palsied hands. 

“My dear wife,” said t^ philosopher, “help me 
to rise.” 

Afraid to do anything else but obey, she assisted 
him out of the coffin and offered* him support, while 
he led the way, lamp in hand, to her chamber. Re- 
membering the sight that would there 
meet his eyes, the wretched woman 
trembled as they approached the door. 
What was her relief^, however, to find 
that the Pirincp 
= 5 ^ and his s^aht 
had disappeai^. 
Taking advan- 

Vw ^8® 

cumstance, she 
assumed every 
woman’s wile, 
and in softest 
^cents, said— ‘ 

“ Ever since your death you have been in my 
thoughts day and night. Just now, hearing a noise 
in your coffin, and remembering how, in the tales 
of old*, souls are raid to return to their bodies, , the- 
hope oecurrcA to me that it might be so 4n your case, 
and I took a hatchet to open your coffin. Thank 
Heaven and Earth my felicity is complete ; you are 
oilce more by my side.” 

“ Many thanks, madam,” said Ohwang, “ % your 
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deep Icji^sideiation. But may I %8k why you arc 
drCsse^d iu such gay clothing.” 

“ When I went to open your coffin, I had, as I say, 
a secret presentiment of fay good fortune, and I dare 
not receive you bjMik to life in mourning attire.” 

“ Oh 1 ” replied her husband, ** but there is one 
other circumstance 'which 1 should like to have ex- 
plained. Wjiy was my coffin not placed in the 
saloon, but tossed into a ruined barn?” 

Ter this question Lady T’ien's woman's wit failed 
to supply an answer. Chwang looked at the cups 
and wine which formed the relics of the marriage 
feast, but made no other remark thereon, except to 
tell his wife to warm him some wine. This she did, 
employing all her most engaging wiles to*win a smile 
from her husband ; but he steadily rejected her ad- 
vances, and presently, pointing with his finger over 
her shoulder, he said — * 

“ Look at those two men behind you.” 

She turned with an instinctive knowledge that §1ic 
would sec the Prince and his servant in the court- 
;^ard, and so she did. Horrified at the sight, she 
turned her- eyes towards her husband, but he was 
not there. Again looking towards the courtyard she 
found that the Prince and his servant had now'dis- 
appeared, and that Chwang was once ^ more *at her 
side. Peredving then the true state of the case, that 
the Prince and his servant were but Chwang's other 
self, which he by his magical power was able to 
project into separate existences, she saw that all 
attempts at concealment were vain; and taking her* 
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girdle from her wfdst, she tied it to a beam and hung 
herself on the spot. 

So soon as life was extinct €hwang put his frail 
wife into the coffin from wh^h he had lately emerged, 
and setting fire to his house, burn|; it with its con* 
tents to ashes. The only things saved from the 
flames were the “ SAtra of Reason and of Virtue,” and 
“ The Classic of Nan-hwa," which were found by some 
neighbours, and carefully treasured. 

As to Chwang, it is said that he set out as *on a 
journey towards the West. What his ultimate des- 
tination was is not known, but one thing is certain, 
and that is, that he remained a widower for the rest 
of his life. 
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CHAPTER I. 

W HO among the 
t^ree hundred 
million houb of 
Han does not 
know the say- 
ing— 

“ There's ParodiMe aj^ve, 
'tis true ; 

But here below we’ve 
Hang and Soo”1' 

And though no one will deny the beauty of those 
far-famed cities, they cannot compare in grandeur of 
situation and boldness of features with many of the 
towns in the province of the “ Fgur StVeams.” Fore- 
most among the favoured spots of this part of the 
empire is Menchu, which, as its name implies, is 
celebrated for the silky bamboos which grow in its 
immediate neighbourhood. These fonn, however, 

;! * Hangchow and Soochow. 
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only one of the features of its loveliness. Situated 
at the foot of a range of mountains which rise through 
all the gradations from rich and abundant verdure to 
the region of eternal snow, it lies embosomed in groves 
of beech, cypress, 
and bamboo, through 
the leafy screens of 
which rise the up- 
turned yellow roofs 
of the temples and 
official residences, 
w’hich dot the land- 
scape like golden 
islands in an emer- 
ald sea; while be- 
yond the wall hur- 
ries, between high 
and rugged ban^, 
the tributary of the 
Fu* river, w'hich 
bears to the mighty 
waters of the 
Yangtsze - Ki - 
ang the goods 
and passengers 
which Elbek an 
outlet Ik) the* 
eastern provr 
incesi 

T];ie streets within the walls of the 
of life md bustle, while in the subtil^ stsii^ 
residences of thcNse who can afford td.Jt'V^e in peace- 
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andrii^iet^ undisturbed by the daraqur of .the Les 
and Changs^ of the. town. Theie, in a situation 
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The stnets within the walk . . . are sce$^s of busy life," 
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which the Son of Heaven might envy, stands the 
official residence of Colonel Wdn. Outwardly it 

V 

has all the 4{^earance of a grandee's palace, and 

I the peo^e. Le and Chang are the two commoneet snmam&B 
in Chino. v . . 
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within the massive bonndBiy>iWftlls. which surround 
it, the courtyards,’ halls, grounds, summer-houses, and 
pavilions are - not to be exceeded in grandeur and 
beauty. The office which had fallen to the lot of 
Colonel W8n was one of the most sought after in 
the province, and commonly only fell to officers of 
distinction. Though not without* fame in the, field, 
Colonel Wdn’s main claim to honour l&f in the high 
degrees he had taken in the examinations. His lit<n:- 
ary acquirements gained him friends among the civil 
officers of the district, and the position he occupied 
was altogether one of exceptional dignity. 

Unfortunately, his firat wife had died, leaving only^ 
a daughter to keep her memory alive; but at the 
time when <|ur story opens, his second spouse,* more 
kind than his first, had presented him with a much- 
desired son. The mother of this boy was one of 
those bright, pretty, gay creatures who commonly 
gain the affections of men much older than them- 
seltes. She sang in the most faultless falsetto, she 
played the guitar with taste and expression, and she * 
danced with grace and agility. What wonder, then,* 
that when the Colonel returned from his tours of in- 
spection and parades, weary with travel and dust, he 
found relief and relaxation in the joyous eenupany of 
Hyacinth ! And was she not also t^ motlmt of his 
son ? li^ext td herself, there can be no qtiteiiian that 
this young gentleman held Iffie chief plac^ m ibd 
Colonel’s affections ; while poor Jaani^^i^ 
by his first venture, was left very 
resources. No one troubled them^l^ ^at 
she did, and she was allowed^ 
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f(^4qw her iMCnnits 
and to to her 

fancies mthe^t let or 
hindrance. Frcm her 
earliest childhood one of 
her lonely amusements 
had been to dresS as a 
boy, and so unchecked 
had the habit become, 
that she gradually drift- 
ed into the character 
which she had chosen to 
.assume. She even per- 
suaded her father to let 
her go to the neighbour- 
ing boys’ school. Her 
mother had died before 
the Colonel had been* 
posted to Mienchu, and 
amemg the people of that 
'place, who had always 
seen her in boy’s attire, 
she was regarded as an 
adopted son of her father. 
Hyacinth , was only too 
glad to •:get her* out of ’ 
the way ttt much as pos- 
silde, and ao encouraged 
the ideh' df alldwliig h«r 
^'leaiA'''toi)i^b|hd write. > 
In the compaiii^^ 
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Being bright and clever, she soon gained an intel’- 
lectnal lead among the boys, and her uncommon 
beauty, coupled with the magnetism bdonging to 
her sex, secured for her a popularity which almost 
amounted to adoration. She was tdl fqv her age, as 
are most young dau^ters of ^an; and her per- 
fectly oval face, almond-shaped e^es, willow-leaf eye- 
brows, small, well-shaped mouth, briUiantly white 
teeth, and raven-black hair, completed a face and fig- 
ure which would have been noticeable anywhere. By 
the boys she was worshipped, and no undertaking was 
too difficult or too troublesome if it was to give pleas- 
ure to Tsunk’ing, or the ** Young Noble,” as she was, 
called ; for to have answered to the name of Jasmine 
would have ^bcen to proclaim her sex at once. Even 
the grim old master smiled at her through his horn 
spectacles as she entered the school-house of a morn- 
ing, and any graceful turn In her poctiy or scholarly 
diction in her prose was sure to win for her hk 
ui^paring praise. Many an evemng he invited' the 
“ young noble ” to his house to read over chapters 
from Confucius and the poems of La 'Ihipoh; and 
years afterwards, when he died, among his most 
cherished papers were found od^ sigiied Tsunk’ing 
in which there was is good deal about bending 
willowi^, fight, flickering bamboos^ honi^ moons, 
wild geese, the sound of a flute on a ramy day, and 
the pleasures of wine, in patriot ^ ac^^ the 
models set forth in the * Aids to . 
which are common in the land. 

' If it had not been ffir the m^iteenee mth w 
she was Seated in hkr ^liHnei with whi^ 
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sAe itius regarded abroad would, bave been most 
prejudicial to Jasmine ; but any conceit which might 
have been engendered in the school-house was 



speedily covnteracted when she got within the 
« portals of thafColmid’s domain. Coming into the 


^SJke saut^ in the nunt faultless falsetto^ she played the gustur u^ith taste and expression 
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presence* of her ^ther and his wife, with all the 
incense of kindness, affection, and, it must be con- 
fessed, dattery with which she twas surrounded by 
her schoolfellows fresh about her, was like stepping 
into a cold bath. Wholesome and invigorating the 
change may have been, but it was very unpleasant, 
and Jasmine often longed to be &lone to give vent 
to her feelings in tears. 

One deep consolation she had, however: she was 
a devoted student, and in the society of her books 
she forgot the callousness of her parents, and, living 
in imagination in the bygone annals of the empire, 
she was able to take part, as tt were, in the great, 
deeds which mark the past history of the State, and 
to enjoy tho» converse and society of the sages and 
poets of antiquity. When the time came that she 
' had gained all the knowledge which the old school- 
master could impart to her; she left the school, and 
formed a reading party with two youths of her own 
agd.^ These lads, by name Wei and Tu, had been her 
schoolfellows, and were delighted at obtaining her' 
promise to join them in their studies. So industri-' 
ously were these pursued, that the thr^ friends 
succeeded in 'taking their B.A. d^ree at the next 
examination, and, encouraged by this success, deter- 
mined to venture on a struggle for a stipil higher 
distinctipn. . • . . 

Though at one in their affection for Jaamhuc, Tu 
and Wei were unlike in everything else, wl^ prob- 
ably accounted for the frmndship which e^ted 
between them. Wei was the more c^ver of the 
two. He wrote poetry ease and fluency, and 
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his essRjs were marked by correctness of stylo and 
aptness of quotation. But there was a want of 
strength in his character. He was exceedingly vain, 
and was always seeking to excite admiration among 
his companions. , This unhappy failing made him 
very susceptible of adverse criticism, and at the same 
time extremely jealous of any one who might happen 
to excel him in any way. Tu, on the other hand, 
though not so intellectually favoured, had a rough 
kind of originality, which always secured for his 
exercises a respectful attention, and made him at 
all times an agreeable companion. Having no ex- 
figgcratcd ideas of his capabilities, he never strove 
to appear otherwise than lie was, and being quite 
independent of the opinions of othc>rs, lu* was always 
natural. Thus he was one who was sought out by 
his friends, and was beat esteemed by those whose 
esteem was best worth hdving. In outward appear- 
ance the youths were as different as their characters 
were diverse. Wei was decidedly good-looking, Vut 
'of a kind of beauty which suggested neither rest 
fior sincerity ; w'hile in Tu’s features, though there was 
less grace, the want was fully compensated for by the 
strength and honest firmness of his countenance. 

For both these young men Jasmine had a liking, 
but there was no question as to which §he px^feired. 
As she hcrfelf said, “Wei is pleasant enough as a 
companion, but if I had to look to one of lliem for 
an act of true friendship — (W as a lover,” she men- 
tally added, “I should turn at once to Tu.” It was 
one of her adUiiements to compare the young meif 
in her mind, imd one day when so occupied Tu 
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suddenly looked .up from his book and said to 
her — 

“What a pity it is that the*gods have made us 
both men ! If I were a woman, the object of my 
heart would be to be your wife, and you were a 
woman, there is nothing 1 should like better than 
to be your husband.” * 

Jasmine blushed up to the roots of her hair 
at having her own thoughts thus capped, as it 
were ; but before she could answer, Wei broke in 
with — 

“What nonsense you talk! And why, I should 
like to know, should you be the only one the ‘ young 
noble* might choose, supposing he belonged to the 
other sex?”* 

“You ai'e both talking nonsense,” said Jasmine, 
who had had time to recover her composure, “and 
remind me of my two did childless aunts,” she 
added, laughing, “ who are always quarrelling about 
thY names they would have given their children if 
the goddess Kwanyin had granted them any half 
a century ago. As a matter of fact, we are three 
fnends reading for our M.A. degrees, neither more 
nor less. And I will trouble you, my elder brother,” 
shemdded, turning to Tu, “to explain to me what 
the pot»t means by the expression * tuneful Tung’ 
in the line — 

. * The greedy flunee devour the tuneful Tung.’ 

A learned disquisition by Tu on the n^ebrated 
■teusioiaa who recognised the soudrous qumiti^ of 
a piece of Tung timber buridng in fhe Idtchmi fixe, 
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effeijtpfiUy diverted the conversatign from the incon- 
venient direction it had taken, and shortly afterwards 
Jasmine took her leave. 

Haunted by the thought of what had passed, she 
wandered oq to the verandah of her archery pavilion, 
and while gazing half - unconsciously heavenwards, 
her eyes were atti^ted by a hawk which flew past 
and alighted on a tree beyond the boundary-wall, 
and in front of the study she had lately left. In 
a restless and thoughtless mood, she took up her 
bow and arrow, and with unerring aim compassed 
the death of her victim. No sooner, however, hatl 
tlie hawk fallen, carrying the arrow with it, than 
she remembered that her name was inscribed on the 
shaft, ^and fearing lest it should be found by either 
Wei or Tu, she hurried round in the hope of recover- 
ing it. But she was too late. On approaching the 
study, she found Tu in the garden in front, examin- 
ing the bird and arrow. 

“ Look,” he said, as ho saw her coming, wh^f a 
*good shot some one has made I and whoever it is, he 
has a due appreciation of his own skill. Listen to 
these lines which arc scraped on the arrow — 

* Do not lightly draw your bow ; 

Bat if you most, bring down your foe.’ ” 

Jasmine was glad enough to flnd that he .had not 
discovered her name, and eagerly exchanged banter 
with him on the conceit of the owner of the arrow. 
But before she could recover it, Wei, who had heard 
the talking a^d laughter, joined them, and took thb 
arrow out of Tulh hand to examine it. Just M that 
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moment a messenger came to 
summon Tu to his father’s 
presence, and he had no . 

sooner gone than 
Wei exclaimed 




A - 




t 


took up her boio and at- 
row^ aotd uitk itPWftng atm 
tofnpassdl the dtoth of hot* vie 






“But, see, here is the name 
bf the mysterious owner of the 
aiTow, and, as I live, it is a gill’s uaine — Jasmine 
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Wlio, among the goddesses of h^ven, can Jasmine 
be'?” 

*'Oh, 1 will take* the arrow then,” said Jasmine. 
“ It must belong to my sister. That is her name.” 

“ 1 did nq|; know that you had a sister,” said Wei. 

“ Oh yes, I have,” answered Jasmine, quite forget- 
ful of the celebrated dictum of (jonfucius — ** Be truth- 
ful” “She* is just one year younger than I am,” 
she added, thinking it well to be eircumsttiutial. 

“ Why have you never mentioned her ? ” asked 
Wei, with animation. “ What is she like ? Is she 
anything like you ? ” 

^ “ She is the very image of me.” 

“ AVhat 1 In height and features and ways ? ” 

“Tlie very image, so that people liave often said 
that if we changed clothes each might pass for the 
other.” 

“ What a good-looking girl she must be I ” said 
Wei, laughing. “ But, seriously, I have not, as you 
know, yet set up a household ; and if your si^fer 
has not received bridal presents, 1 would beg to be 
Allowed to invite her to enter my lowly Ixahitatiou. 
What docs my elder brother say to my proposal?” 

“ I don’t know what my sister would feel about it," 
said Jasmine. “ 1 would never answer for a girl,»if 1 
lived to be as old as the God of Longevity.” 

“ Will you find out for me ? ” 

“Certainly 1 will. But remember, not a word 
must be mentioned on the subject to my father, or, 
in fimt, to anybody, until I give you leave.” 

“So long as my dder brother will undertake fof* 
me, I will promise anything,” said the del^htad 

2k* 
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Wei. *^1 already .feel as thongh I were nine'tenths 
of the way to the abode of the phoenix. Take this 
box of precious ointment to your sister as an earnest 
of my intentions, and I will keep the arrow as a 
token from her until she demands itet return. 1 
feel inclined to express myeelf in verse. May 1?” 

“ By all means,” said Jasmine, Ihughing. 

Thus encouraged, Wei improvised as follows : — 

** *Twas Bung of old that Lofii had no mate. 

Though Che was willing ; for no word was said. 

At lost an arrow like a herald came, 

And now an honoured brother lends his aid.** 

‘‘Excellent,” said Jasmine, laughing. “With such 
a poetic gift as you possess, you certainly deserve a 
better fate than befell Lofu.” 

From this day the idea of marrying Jasmine’s sister 
possessed the soul of Wei. But not a word did he 
say to Tu on the matter, ft>r he was conscious that, 
as Tu was the first to pick up the arrow through 
whjich he had become acquainted with the existence 
of Jasmine’s sister, his Mend might possibly lay a 
claim to her hand. To Jasmine also the subject 
was an absorbing one. She felt that she was becom- 
ing most unpleasantly involved in a risky matter, 
and* that, if the time should ever come when she 
should have to make an explanation, she might in 
honour Jbe compelled to naarry Wei — a prospject which^ 
filled her with dismay. The turn events had taken 
had made her analyse her feelings more than she had 
ever done before, and the process made her doubly 
■bOnsciouB of the depth of her affection for Tu. 
horse,” she said to herself, “.$pmot carry two saddles, 
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add ya woman cannot lyarry more than one man.” 
Wike laa thia saw was, it did not help her out of her 
diffiduh^, and she turned to the chapter of accidents, 
and detenuined to trust to time, that old disposer of 
events, to little the matter. But Wei was inclined 
to be impatient, and Jasmine was obliged to resort to 
more of those departures from truth which circum- 
stances ha^ foixicd upon this generally very upright 
young lady. 

“ I have consulted my father on the subject,” she 
said to the expectant Wei, “ and he insists on your 
waiting until tlie autumn examination is over. He 
,has every confidence that you will then take your 
M.A. degree, and your marriage will, he hopes, put 
the coping-stone on your happiness anddiouour.” 

“ That is all very well,” said Wei ; “ but autumn is 
a long time hence, and how do I know that your 
sister may not change her mind?” 

“Has not your younger brother undertaken to 
look after your interests, and cannot you trust ^im 
’ to do his best on your^ behalf ?” 

• “I can -trust my elder brother with an3rthing in 
the world. It is your sister that I am afraid of,” said 
Wei. “ But since you will undertake for her ” 

“ No, no,” said Jasmine, laughing, “ I did not say 
that I would undertake for her. A man who'answers 
for a woman deserves to have .fool ’ written on his 
forehead.” ' 

“ Well, at all events, I will be content to leave the 
matter in your hands,” said WeL 

At last the time of Hie autumn examination dre^ 
near, and Tu and Wei^made preparations for their 
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depaarture to tiie pFovinciAl ipapital They were both 
bitterly disappointed when Jasmine announced that 
she was not going up that time. * This determination 
was the result of a conference with her father. She 
had pointed out to the Colonel that if she passed and 
took her M.A. degree, she might be called upon to 
take office at any time, and that *then she would be 
compelled to confess her sex ; and as she was by no 
means disposed to give up the freedom which her 
doublet and hose conferred upon her, it was agreed 
between them that she should plead illness, and not 
go up. Her two friends, therefore, went alone, and 
brilliant success attended their venture. They both^ 
passed with honours, and returned to Mienchu to re- 
ceive the congratulations of their friends. Jasmine’s 
delight was very genuine, more especially as regarded 
Tu, and the first evening was spent by the three 
students in joyous converse and in confident antici- 
pations of the future. As Jasmine took leave of the 
tW 9 new M.A.’s, Wei followed her to the outer door 
and whispered at parting — , 

“ 1 am coming to-morrow to make my formal pro- 
posal to your sister.” 

Jasmine had no time to answer, but went home full 
of anxious and disturbed thoughts, whidb w^ des- 
tined tb take a more tragic turn than she had ever 
antidpaited even in«her most gloomy monients. The* 
same cruel fate had also decreed that Wd’s proposal;' 
was to be suspended, like Buddha, between heaven 
and earth. The blow feU upon him when he was 
ftttiting hiniself in the gaments of his neW degree) in 
preparatioja for his visit^ He.yhts in the act of tying 
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ih|u^ uid appending to *it his purse and trinkets, 
wlrehi Jasndne burst into the young' men's study, 
looking , deadly pale and bearing traces of acute 
mental distress on her usufdly bright and joyous 
countenance 

“What is the* matter?” cried Tu, with almost as 



much agitation as was shown by Jasmine. “ Tell me 
what luaS happened.” 

“ Oh ! my father, my poor father 1 ” sobbed Jasmine. 
“ What is the matt^ with your father ? He is not 
dead, is he ? ” cried, th|,yottng men in one breath. 
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No,- it is not aq bad as that,” said Jasmine, “ but a 
great and bitter misfortune has come upon us. As 
you know, some time ago my father had a quarrel 
with the Military Intendant, and that horrid man 
has, out of spite, brought charges agaipst him for 
which he was carried off tliis mormng to prison.” 

The statement of her misery dnd the shame in- 
volved in it completely unnerved poor J&smine, who, 
true to her inner sex, burst into tears and rocked 
herself to and fro in her grief. Tu and Wei, on their 
knees before her, tried to pour in words of consolation. 
With a lack of reason which miglit be excused under 
the circumstances, they vowed that her father was^ 
innocent before they knew the nature of the charges 
against him^ and they pledged themselves to rest 
neither day nor night until they had rescued him 
from his difficulty. When, under the influence of 
their genuine sympathy, Jasmine recovered some 
composure, Tu begged her to tell him of what her 
falfficr was accused. 

“The villain,” said Jasmine, through her tears,* 
“ has dared to say that my father has made use of 
Government taxes, has taken bribes for recommending 
men for promotion, has appropriated the soldiers' 
ration-money, and has been in league with highway- 
men.” • 

“ Is it^ possible ? ”,said Tu, who was rather staggered 
by this long catalogue of crimes. “1 should not 
have believed that any one could have ventured to 
have charged your honoured father with such things, 
•hsitet of all the Intendant, who is notoriously possessed 
of aa'itching palm. But 1 1^ you what we can do 
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at oDce. Wei and I, being M.A.’8, have a -right to 
call on the Prefect, and it will be a real pleasure to us 
to exercise our new privilege for the first time in your 
service. We will urge him to inquire into the matter, 
and I cannot doubt that he will at once quash the 
proceedings.” 

Unhappily, Tul hopes were not realised. The 
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‘ Tu and IVit on thetr Inea hejoie htr * 


Prefect waft very civil, but pointed out thali, since a 
higher court had ordered the arrest of the Colonel, he 
was powerless to interfere in the matter. Many were 
the consultations held by the three friends, and moch 
personal relief Jasmine got from the support and 
sympathy of the young men. One hope yet re* 
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mained 'to her : Xu and Wei were about to go to 
Peking for their doctor'd degrees, and' if they passed 
they might be able to bring such influence to bear as 
would secure the release of her father. 

“ Let not the ‘ young noble ’ distress himself over- 
much,” said Wei to her, with some importance. 
“This afiair will be engraven oh our hearts and 
minds, and if we take our degrees we will use^our 
utmost exertions to wipe away the injustice which has 
been done your father.” 

“Unhappily,” said the more pnictical Tu, “it is 
too plain that the examining magistrates are all in 
league to ruin him. But let our elder brother remain . 
quietly at home, doing all he can to collect evidence 
in the Colonel’s favour, while we will do our best at 
the capital. If things turn out well with us there, 
our elder brother had better follow at once to assist 
us with his advice.” • 

Before the friends parted, Wei, whose own affairs 
werp always his first consideration, took an oppor- 
tunity of whispering to Jasmine, “ Don’t forget your * 
honoured sister’s promise, I beseech you. Whether' 
we succeed or not, I shall ask for her in marriage on 
my return.” 

“ Under present circumstances, we must no longer 
considcif the engagement,” said Jasmine, shocked at 
his introducing thorsubject at such a moment, “and 
the best thing that yon can do is to forget all about 
it.” ■ , . 

moment for the departure of the young men 
ifad^ oomi^ niid they had no time to say moie. With 
|^t^ 'tea% the two youths took leave weep^ 
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ing Jasmine, who, as their earts <lisappeared in the 
distance, felt for the first time what it was to be alone 
in misery. She sa^ little, of her stepmother in those 
dark days. That poor lady made herself so ill with 
unrestrained grmf that she was qiUte incapable of 
rendering either Jielp or advice. Fortunately thc' 
officials shojved no disposition to proceed with the 
indictment, and by the judicions nse of the money at 
her command Jasmine induced the prison authorities 
to make her father’s confinement as little irksome as 
possible. She was allowed to see him at almost any 
time, and on 'one occasion, when he was enjoying her 
• pi'csencc as in his prosiH'rous days he had never 
expecijed to do, he remarked — 

“Since the ofiicials arc not proceeding with the 
business, I think my best plan will be to send a 
petition to Peking asking the Board of War to acquit 
me. But my difficulty is, that 1 have no one whom 
1 can send to look after the business.” , 

“ Let nie go,” said Jasmine. “ When Tu and Wei 
were leaving, they begged me to follow them to 
consult as to the best means of helping you, and 
w’ith them to depend on I have nothing to fear.” 

“I quite believe that you are as capable of 
managing the matter as anybody,” said her father, 
admiringly; “but Peking is a long w/iy oiS*, and 1 
. cannot bear to think of the ^ngs which might 
happen to you on the road.” 

“ From all time,” answered Jasmine, “it has been 
considered the duty of a daughter to risk anythii^ in 
the service df her father, and though the is laii§^ 
1 shall have ^^po^ to de^nd myself ^th 

2o • 
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injury, &ncl a clear conscience with which to answer 
any interrogatories which may l>e put to me. Besides, 

I will take our messenger, * The Dragon,’ and his wife 
with me. 1 will make her dress as a man — what fun 
it will be to see Mrs Dragon’s portly, form in trousers 
and gaberdine ! When that tranf^ormation is made, 
wo shall be a party of three men. So, you see, she 
and 1 will have a man to protect ns, and I shall have 
a woman to wait upon me; and if such a gallant 
company cannot travel from this to Peking in safety. 
I’ll forswem* boots and tTOUsera and will retire into 
the liarcm for ever.” 

“ Well,” said her father, laughing, if you can 
arrange in that w’uy, go by all means, and the sooner 
yon start the'sooner 1 hope you will be back.” 

Delighted at having gained the a]>proval of her 
father to her scheme. Jasmine quickly made the 
arrangements for her journey. On the morning of 
th^ day on w'liich she was to start, the results of the 
doctors’ examination at Peking reached Mienchu, and, 
to Jasmine’s infinite delight, she found the names of 
Tu and W(>i among the successful candidates. Am^ed 
with this goo(l news, she hurried to the prison. All 
difiSculties seemed to disapx>car like mist before the 
sun as she thought of the powerful advocates she now 
had at l*eking. 

“ Tu and Wei have passed,” she said, as'she rushed ’ 
into her father’s presence, “ and now the end of our 
troubles is approaching.” 
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With impatient hope Jasmine took leave of her 
father, and starts on her eventful journey. As 
evening drew on she entered the suburbs of Ch’6ngtu, 
the provincial capital, and sent “ The Dragon ” on to 
find a suitable inn for the couple of nights which she 
knew she would be compelled to spend in the city. 
“The Dragon” was successful in his search, ^ud 
conducted Jasmine and his wife to a comfortable 
hostelry in one of the busiest parts of the town. 
Having refreshed herself witli an cxoelleut dinner. 
Jasmine was glad to rest from the fatigues and heat 
of the day in the cool courtyard into which her room 
opened. Fortune and bbilders had so arranged that 
a neighbouring house, towering above the inn, over- 
looked this restful spot, and one of the hi^er 
windows faced exactly the position which Jasmine 
had taken up. Such a fact would not, in ordinary 
circumstances, have troubled her in the least; but 
she had not been sitting long before* she began to 
feel an extraordinary attraction towards the window. 
She did her best to look the other way, but* she was 
often uncnnsdoasly impelled to glan^ up at the 
lattice. Once, she fancied she saw the curtain move. 
Determined to verify her impression, she suddenly 
raised her eyes, sdter a prolonged contemplation of 
the pavement; tml caught a momentary sight of* a 
face, which as instantly disappeared, l>ut not 




Joshed ihttfugh thi courtyard xko uM$nehtfely looked up 
at ik&ioiudaw^ 
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Jasmine bad been able tq recognise- that it 
was ^bne of exceptional beauty. 

“ Now, if I were a young man,” said she to herself, 
“ I ought to feel my heart beat at the sight of such 
loveliness, And jt would be my bounden duty to 
swetu: that I would win the owner of it in the teeth 
of dragons. But as my manhood goes no deeper 
than my outer garments, I can afford to sit here with 
a quiet pulse and a whole skin.” 

The next day ‘Jasmine was busily engaged in in- 
terviewing some officials in the interest of her father, 
and only reached the shelter of her inn towards 
. evening. As she passed through the courtyjird she 
instinctively looked up at the window, and again 
caught a glimpse of the vision of beauty which she 
had seen the evening before. “If she only- knew,” 
thought Jasmine, “ that I vras such a one as heraelf, 
she w’ould be less anxioul to see me, and more likely 
to avoid me.” 

While amusing herself at the thought of the,fair 
‘ watcher, the inn-door opened, and a wjuting-woman 
'entered carrying a small box. As she a]>proached 
Jasmine she bowed low, and with bated breath thus 
addressed her — * 

“ May every happiness be yours, sir. My young 
lady, Miss King, whose humble dvrelling is” the ad- 
joining hotise, s^ing that you are living in solitude, 
has sent me with this fruit and tea as a compli- 
mentary offering.” 

So 8a3dng, she presehted to Jasmine the lx>x, which 
contained peairs aj|d a padeet of scented tea. * - 

“ To what am/itindebted for this honour ? ” replied 
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lady, nor have 1 the h o„gvered the waiting- 

?rf ilg the myriaas who come to this 
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• a packet of scented tea. 
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^^ell me something about yow pnng lady, said 

Ja^e, in a moment of idle curiosity. 
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“(ky young lady,” saitl the, woman, '‘is the 
dauglhj^ of Mr King, who was a vice-president of 
a lo^^er court. Her &ther and mother having both 
visited the ‘ Yellow Springs,’ ‘ she is now living with 
an aunt, who hag been blessed by the God of Wealth, 
and whose main object in life is to find a husband 
whom her niece may be willing to marry. The 
young gentleman, my young lady’s cousin, is one of 
the richest men in Ch’Siigtu. All the larger inns 
belong to him, and his profits arc as boundless as the 
four seas. He is as anxious as his mother to find a 
suitable match for the young lady, and has prmnised 
, that so soon as she can make a choice he will arrange 
the \redding.” 

“ I should have thought,” said Jiismkie, “ that, be- 
ing the owner of so much wealth and beauty, the 
young lady would have been besieged by suitors from 
all parts of the empire.” ’ 

“ So she is,” said the woman, “ and from her win- 
dow yonder she espies them, for they all put up at 
this inn. Hitherto she has made fun of them all, 
'and describes their apj^earance and habits in the most 
amusing way. ‘See this one,’ says she, ‘with his 
bachelor cap on and his new officiM clothes and 
awkward gait, looking for all the world lik^ a barn- 
door fowl dressed up as a stork ; or that one,' with his 
round shoulders, monkey-face, and crooked legs ; ’ and 
so she tells them off,” 

“What does she say of me, 1 wonder?” said Jas- 
mine, amused. 

“ Of your Excellency she says that her compatisofis' 

■ ^ Hades. 
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fail her; and that she can only hope that the Fates 
who guided your jewelled chariot hitherwards will 
not tantalise her by an empty 'Vision, but will bind 
your ankles to hers with the red matrimonial cords.” 

“How win I hope for such happipcssi-” said Jas- 
mine, smiling. “ But please to tell your young lady 
that, being only a guest at tliis inn, I have nothing 
worthy of her acceptance to offer in return for her 
bounteous gifts, and that I can only assure her of my 
boundless gratitude.” 

With many bows, and with reiterated wishes for 
Jasmine’s liappiness and endless longevity, the woman 
took her leave. 

“Truly tliis young lady has formed a mos^ per- 
verted attacbment,” said Jasmine to herself. “She 
reminds me of the man in the fairy tale who fell in 
love with a shadow, and, so far as I can see, she is 
not likely to get any more shtisfaction out of it than 
he did.” So sayiug, she took up a pencil and scribbled 
the/ollowing lines on a scrap of paper : — 

AVitli thouglits as ardent as a i][ucucliless thirst, 

8he sends ino fragrant and most luscious fruit ; 

Without a hlush she seeks a pheenix guest ^ 

Who dwells alone like case-enveloped lute.” 

( 

Aftcr^his mental effort Jasmine went to bed. Nor 

had her^ interview with the waiting-wom&n made a 

sufficient impression on her mind to interfere in any 

way with her sleep. She was surprised, however, 

on coming into her sitting-room in the morning, to 

meet the same messenger, who, laden with a dish 
* 

^ A bachelor. 
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ofl liot eggs and a brew of W, bagged Jasmme ** to 
dei^^ to, look down , upon her offerings." 

"Many thanks,”* said Jasmine, "for your kind 
attention.” 

"You ai;^ putting the saddle on the wrong 
horse,” replied the woman, “ In bringing you 
these I am but obeying the orders of Miss King, 
who herself made the tea of leaves from Pu-6rh in 
Yunnan, and who with her own fair hands shelled 
the eggs.” 

"Your young lady,” answeml Jasmine, " is os 
bountiful as she is kind. What return can 1 make 
^her for her kindness to a stranger ? Stay,” she said, 
as the thought crossed her mind that the verses she 
had written the night before might paove a whole- 
some tonic for this effusive young lady, "I have a 
few verses which I will ventui’e to ask her to accept.” 
So saying, she took a pi(Jbe of peach-blossom paper, 
on which she carefully copied the quatrain and handed 
it to the woman. " May I trouble you,” said qjie, 
•"to take this to your mistress?” 

• "If,” said Jasmine to herself as the woman took 
her, departure, “Miss King is able to penetrate the 
meaning of my verses, she won’t like them. Without 
saying so in so many words, I have told her with 
sufficient plainness that I will have nothing td say to 
her. But stupidity is a shield sent by Providence 
to protect the greater part of mankind from many 
evils ; so perhaps she will escape.” 

It certainly in this case served to shield Miss King 
from Jasmine’s shafts. She was delighted at receiv*' 
ing the verses, and at once sat down to compose a 

2 p * 
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quatram to match Jasmine s in reply. With infinite 
labour she elaborated the following : — 

“ Sang Yah on th’ eastern wall sat deep in thonght, 

And longed with P’s to plack the fragrant fraib 
If all the well-known tones be newly set, 

What aso to take again the half-lAimt late 1 ” 

Having copied these on a piece of silk-woven paper, 
she sent them to Jasmine by her faithful attendant. 
On looking over the paper, Jasmine said, smiling: 
“ What a clever young lady your mistress must be ! 
These lines, though somewhat inconsequential, oi’c 
incomparable.” 

But, though Jasmine was partly inclined to treat 
the matter as a juke, she saw that there was a seiious 
side to the affair, more especially as the colours under 
w'hich she was sailing w’ere so undeniably false. , She 
knew well that for Sung Yuh should be read Miss 
King, and for P’e her own dame ; and slie determined, 
therefore, to put an end to the philandering of Miss 
Kwg, which, iri her present state of mind, vras doubly 
annoying to hei’. 

“ I am deeply indebted to your young lady,” she 
said, and then, being determined to make a plunge 
into the morass of uutnithfulness, for a good end as 
she Ijelieved, added: “and, if I had love at my dis- 
posal, i should possibly venture to make advances 
towards the feathery peach; * but let me confess to^ 
you that I have already taken to myself a wife. Had 
1 had the felicity of meeting Miss King before I 
committed myself in another direction, 1 might, per- 
^aps^ have been a happier man. But, after all, if 

iiuptial emblem^ 
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this SO, my position is no \rorse than ’that of 
most M|ier married men, for I never met one who 
was nqt occasionally inclined to cry, like the boys at 

* toss cash,’ * Hark back and try again.’ ” 

“ This wj|l be sad news for my lady, for she has 
set her heart upon you ever since you first came to 
the inn; and whe’h young misses take that sort of 
fancy and Ibse the objects of their love, they are as 
bad as children when forbidden their sugar-plums. 
But what’s the use of talking to you about a young 
lady’s feelings ! ” said the woman, with a vexed toss 
of her head ; “ I never knew a man who understood il 
^ woman yet.” 

“I am extremely sorry for Miss King,” said Jas- 
mine,* trying to suppress a smile. “As you wisely 
remark, a young lady is a sealed book to me, but I 
have always been told that their fancies are as vari- 
able as the shadow of the bamboo; and probably, 
therefore, though Miss King’s sky may be overcast 
just now, the gloom will only make her enjoy^^o- 
•moiTow’s sunshine all the more.” 

• The woman, who was evidently in a hjjrry to con- 

vey the news to her mistress, returned no answer to 
this last sally, but, with curtailed obeisUnce, took her 
departure. • 

Her uouTappearance the next morning ccnifirmed 
Jasmine i» the belief that her Ijold de'partqrc from 
truth on the previous evening had had its curative 
effect. The relief was great, for she had . felt tTiat 
these complications were becoming too. frequent to 
be pleasant, and, reprehensible though it may appeaf,- 
her relief was mingled with no sort of compassion for 
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Miss King. Hers .was not a nature to sympathise 
with such sudden and fierce attachments. Her afiec- 
tion for Tu had been the growth of many months, 
and she had no feeling in common with a young lady 
who could take a violent liking for a young man 
simply from seeing him taking his post-prandial ease. 
It was therefore with complete satisfaction that she 
left the inn in the course of the morning to pay her 
■farewell visits to the Governor and the Judge of the 
province, who had taken an ususual interest in Colo- 
nel Won’s case since Jasmine had become his personal ^ 
advocate. Both officials had promised to do all they 
could for the prisoner, and had loaded Jasmine with ^ 
tokens of goodwill in the shape of strange "^and rare 
fruits and culinary delicacies. On this particular day 
the Governor had invited her to the mid-day meal, 
and it was late in the afternoon before she found her 
way back to the inn. ♦ 

The following morning she rose early, intending to 
stt^> before noon, and was stepping into the court- 
yard to give directions to “The Dragon” when, to' 
her surprise^, she was accosted by Miss King’s servant,* 
w'ho, with a waggish smile and a cunning shake of 
the head, said — 

“How can one so young as your Excellency be 
such a proficient in the art of inventing flowers of 
the imagination ? ” , . • 

“ What do you mean ? ” said Jasmine. 

“ Why, last night you told me you were married, 
and* my poor young lady when she heard it was 
■immg with .ffdef. But, recovering somewhat, she 
sent me to ai3c your servants whether what you had 
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said true or not, for sh% knows \rhat she’s about 
as wcl^ 'as most people, and they both with one voioe 
assured me that, far from being married, you had not 
even exchanged nuptial presents with anybody. You 
may imagine Miss King’s delight when I took her 
this news. She* at once asked her cousin to call upon 
you to make a fdrmal offer of marriage, and she has 
now sent rile to tell you that he will be here anon.” 

Every one knows what it is to pass suddenly from 
a state of pleasurable high spirits into deep despon- 
dency, to exchange in an instont bright mental sun- 
shine for cloud and gloom. All, therefore, must 
sympathise wuth poor Jasmine, who, believing the 
road b^re her to be smooth and clear, on a sudden 
becafbe thus aware of a most troublc^me and diiti- 
cult obstruction. She had scarcely finished calling 
down anathemas on the heads of “ The Dragon ” aud 
his wife, and cursing her own folly for bxinging them 
with her, than the inn-doors were thrown open, and 
a sciwant appeared carrying a long red visiting-feird 
inscribed with the name of the wealtliy inn-proprie- 
tor. On the heels of this forerunner followed young 
Mr King, who, with effusive bows, said, “ I have ven- 
tured to pay my respects to your E.Kc(!lleney.” 

Poor Jasmine was so upset by the whole affair that 
she lacked some of the courtes}'^ that was habitual to 
her, and in her confusion very nearly sehted her guest 
on her right , hand. Fortunately this outrageous 
breach of etiquette was .avoided,, and the pair eventu- 
ally arranged themselves in the canonical order, 

“ This old son of Han,” began Mr King, ** would not 
have dared to iu^de himself upon your ^c^lleney 
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if it were not that h§ has *a matter of great delieacy 
to discuss with you. He has a cousin, the daughter 
of Vice-President King, for whom for years he has 
been trying to find a suitable match. The position 
is peculiar, for the lady declares positively that she 
will not marry any one she has not seen and approved 
of. Until now she has not been able to find any one 
whom she would care to marry. But tlfe presence 
of your Excellency has thrown a light across her path 
which has shown her the way to the plum-groves of 
matrimonial felicity.” 

Here King paused, expecting some reply ; but Jas- 
mine was too absorbed in thought to speak, so Mr 
King went on — 

“ This old son of Han, hearing that your Excelfency 
is still unmarried, has taken upon himself to make a 
proposd of maniage to you, and to offer his cousin as 
your ‘ basket and broom.’ * • His interview with you 
has, ho may S!iy, shown him the wisdom of his cousin’s 
choice, and he cannot imagine a pair better suited for 
one another, or more likely to be happy, than your 
Excellency and his cousin.” 

“ I dare not be anything but straightforward with 
your worship,”*8aid Jasmine, “ and I am grateful for 
the OKtraordinary affection your coujsin has be.eu 
pleased ifo bestow upon me ; but I cannot forget that 
she belopgs to a %nily which is entitled to pass 
through the gate of the palace,* and I fear that my 
rank is not sufScient for her. Besides, my, fisther is 
at present under. a cloud, and I am now on my way 
to Peking to try to release him from his difficulties. 

^ Wife. * A fiimily of disthiotion. 
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It time, therefore, for me, to be binding myself 
with promises.” 

“As to your EKcellency’s first objection,” replied 
King, “ you are already the wearer of a hat w'ith a 
silken ta^el, and a man need not be a prophet to 
foretell that in time to come any office, either civil or 
military, will be within your reach. No doubt, also, 
your business in Peking will be quickly brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion, and there can be no objection, 
therefore, to our settling the preliminaries now, and 
then, on your return from the capital, we can cele- 
brate the wedding. This will give rest and com- 
posure to my cousin’s mind, which is now like a 
distm’bed sea, and will not interfere, I venture to 
thin!c, with the affair which calls you to Peking.” 

As King proceeded. Jasmine felt that her diffi- 
culties w'ere on the inemse. It was impossible that 
she should explain her ’position in full, and she had 
no sufficient reason at hand to give for rejecting 
the proposal made her, though, at the same ^me, 
her annoyance was not small at having such a 
matter forcjed upon her at a moment when her 
mind was filled with anxieties. “ Then,” she thought 
to herself, “there is ahead of me (hat explanation 
which must inevitably come w'ith AVei ; so that, al- 
together, if it were not for the deeply rooted con- 
viction w4uch I have that Tu jvill be’ mii\e at last, 
when he knows what I really am, life would not be 
worth having. As for this inn-proprietor, if he has 
so little delicacy as to push his cousin upon me at this 
crisis, I need not have any compunction regarding 
him : so, perhapiB, my easie»t way of getting* out of 
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the x>re8eht hobble \riU be to accept his proposal and 
to present the box of precious .ointmesnt handed me 
by Wei for my sister to this ogKng love-sick girl.” 
So turning to King, she said — 

. “ Since you, sir, and your cousin liave honoured me 
with your regard, I dare not altogether decline your 
proposal, and I would therefore beg you, sir, to hand 
this,” she added, producing the box of ointment, " to 
your honourable cousin, as a token of the bond be- 
tween us, and to convey to her my promise that, if 
I don’t many her, I will never marry another lady.” 

Mr King, with the greatest delight, received the 
box, and handing it to the -waiting - woman, who 
stood expectant by, bade her carry it to her 
mistiess, with* the news of the engagement. Jas- 
mine now hoped that her immediate troubles were 
over, but King insisted on celebrating the event by 
a feast, and it was not until late in the afternoon 
that she succeeded in making a start.. Once on the 
roa![^ her anxiety to reach Peking was such that she 
travelled night and day, “ feeding on wind and 
lodging in water.” Nor did she rest until she reached * 
an hotel within the Hata Gate of the capital. 
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CHAPTER la 

>: 

Jasmine’s^ solitary journey had given her abundant 
time for reflection, and for the first time she had set 
herself seriously to consider her position. She recog- 
nised thaf she had hitherto followed only the impulses . 
of the moment, of which the main one had been the de- 
sire to escape complications by the wholesale sacrifice of 
truth ; and she acknowledged to herself that, if justice 
‘were evenly dealt out, there must be a Nemesis in 
stole for her which should bring distress and possibly 
disaster u})on her. In her calmer moments she felt 
an instinctive foreboding that she was approacliing 
a crisis in her fate, and it was with mixed feelings, 
therefore, that on the morning after her arrival she 
prepared to visit Tu and* Wei, who were as yet igno- 
rant of her presence. 

She dressed herself with more than usual cafe for 
the occasion, choosing to attire herself in a blue silk 
robe and a mauve satin jacket which Tu hod once 
admired, topped by a brand-new cap. Altogether her 
appearance as she passed through the*streets justified 
the remark made by a passer-by : ** A pretty young- 
ster, and more like a maiden of eighteen thati a man.” 

The hostelry at which Tu and Wei* had, taken up 
their abode was an inn befitting the dignity of such 
distinguished scholars. On inquiring at the door. 
Jasmine was ushered by a servant through a court- 
yard to mi inner enclosure, where, under the 
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sbadd of .a wide-spreading 'cotton-tree, Tu was reclin- 
ing at his ease. J^mine’s delight at meeting her 
friend was only equalled by the pleasure with which 
Tu greeted her. In his strong and gracious presence 
she became conscious that she was released from the 

o 

absorbing care which had haunted her, and her soul 
leaped out in new freedom as she aslssd and answered 
questions of her friend. Each had much to say, and 



“ Tu liras reclining at his ease,** 


it was .not for some time, when an occasional refer- 
ence brought his name forward, that Jasmine noticed 
the absence of Wei. When she did, she aslsied afte^ 
him. 

“He left this some days ago,” said Tu, “havu^ 
some special business whi(^ called for his presence at 
hot^e. He did not tell me what it was, but doubtless 
it was Something of importance.” 
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j i Jasmine said nothing, but felt.pretty certain in her 
hiiEd as to the object of his hasty return. 

Tu, attributing dier silence to a reflection on Wei 
for having left the capital before her father’s affair 
was settled, hastened to add — 

“ He was veSy helpful in the matter of your hon- 
oured father’s dificulty, and only left when he thought 
he could hot do any more.” 

“How do matters stand now?” asked Jasmine, 
eagerly. 

“ We have posted a memorial at the palace gate,” 
said Tu, “ and have arranged that it shall reach the 
right quarter. Fortunately, also, I have an acquaint- 
ance in the Board of War who has undertaken to do 
all he can in that direction, and promises an answer 
in a few days.” 

“ I have brought with me,” said Jasmine, “a peti- 
tion prepared by my ftther. What do you think 
about presenting it ? ” 

“ At present I believe that it would only do harm. 
A superabundance of memorials is as bad as none 
at all. Beyond a certain point, they only irritate 
officials.” 

“ Very well,” said Jasmine ; “ I am quite content to 
leave the conduct of aflairs in your hands.” • 

“■^ell then,” said Tu, “that being ^ understood, 1 
propose that you should move .your things over to 
this inn. There is Wei’s room at your disposal, and 
your constant presence here will be balm to my lonely 
spirit. At the Hhta Gate you are almost as remote as 
if you were in our stiidy'at Mienchu.” ^ • • 

Jafflnine was at flist startled by this proposal. 
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Though >she had cohstantly in the company of 
Tu, she had never lived under the same roof with 
him, and she at once recognised that there might be 
difficulties in the way of her keeping her secret if she 
were to be constantly under the eyes of j^cr friend. 
But she had been so long accustomed ‘to yield to the 
present circumstances, and was sb confident that 
, Fortune, which, with some slight irrogulatities, had 
always stood her friend, would not desert her on the 
present occasion, that she gave way. 

“ By all means,” she said. “ 1 Avill go back to my 
inn, and l>ring my things at once. This writing-case 
I will leave here. I brought it because it contains 
my father’s petition.” 

So saying, 8b<! took her leave, and Tu retired to his 
easy-chair under the cotton-tree. But the demon of 
curiosity was abroad, and alighting on the arm of Tit’s 
chair, whispered in his ear that it might be well if he 
ran his eye over Colonel W^n’s petition to see if there 
was uny argument in it which he had omitted in his 
statement to the Board of War, At first Tu, whose 
nature was the reverse of inquisitive, declined to ■ 
listen to these promptings, but so persistent did they 
become that life at last put down his book — ‘ The 
Spring and Autumn Annals ’ — and, seating himself at 
the sitting-room table, opened the writing-cdU so 
innocently left by Jasmine. On the top wese a num- 
ber of red visiting-cards bearing the inscription, in 
blade, of Wdn Tsunk’ing, and beneath these was the 
petition: Carefully Tu read it through, and passed 
mental eulogies on it as he . proceeded. The Colonel 
had put his case skilfully, but Tu had no difficulty in 
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recognising I j$8mine’s kuidy1>otlt j«i the composition 
of the document and in the penmanship. “If my 
attempt,” he thought, “ does not succeed, we will try 
what this will do.” He was on the point of retumiug 
it to its resj^ing-place, when he saw another document 
in Jasmine’s handwriting lying by it. This was evi- 
dently a formal document, probably connected, as he 
thought, with the Colonel's case, and he therefore un- 
folded it and read as follows : — 

“ The faithful maiden. Miss WOn of Mienchu Hien, 
with burning incense reverently piayu the God of War 
to release her father from his pi’csent difficulties, and 
speedily to restore peace to her own soul by nullifying, 
in accordance with her desire, the engagement of the 
bambho arrow and the contract of the b 9 x of precious 
ointment. A respectful petition.” 

As Tu read on, surprise and astonishment took pos- 
session of his countenanoe. A second time he rcjid 
it through, and then, throwing himself back in his 
chair, broke out into a lit of laughter. < 

• “ So,” he said to hirasefl:', “ I have allowed myself to 

be deceived by a young girl all these years. And yet 
not idtogether deceived,” he added, trying to find an 
excuse for himself; “for I have oftefl fancied that 
there was the savour of a woman about the ‘young 
noble.''* 1 hope she is not one of those beawn-bom 
genii who Appear on earth to pli|gue men, apd who, 
just when they have aroused the affections they wbhed 
to excite, ascend through the air and leave their lovers 
mourning.” 

Just at this moment the door opened, and Jasmine 
entered, looking more lovely than ever, with the’ flush 
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begottsn by exercise on her beautifully moulded 
cheeks. At sight of her Tu again burst out laughing, 
to Jasmine’s not unnatural surprise, who, thinking 
that there must be something wrong with her dress, 
looked herself up atid down, to the increasing amuse- 
ment of Tu. ' 

“ So,” said he at last, “ you deceitful little hussy, 
you have been deceiving me all these year! by passing 
yourself off as a man, when in reality you ore a girl.” 

Overcome with confusion, Jasmine hung her head, 
and murmured — 

“ Who has betrayed me ? ” 

“ You have betrayed yourself,” said Tu, holding up, 
the incriminating document ; “ and here we have the 
story of the «nrrow with which you shot the *hawk, 
but what the box of precious ointment means I don’t 
know.” 

Confronted with this overwhelming evidence, poor 
Jasmine remained speechless, and dared not even lift 
hef eyes to glance at Tu. That young maui seeing 
her distress, and being in no wise possessed by the* 
scorn which he had put into bis tone, crossed over td 
her and gently led her to a seat by him. 

“Do your remember,” he said, in so altered a voice 
that J^asmine’s heart ceased to iJirob as if it wished 
to forcef an opening through the finely formed bosom 
which Qpdosed it, “on one occasion in our study at 
home 1 wished that you were a woman that you 
might become my wife? Little did 1 think that my 
wish might be gratified. Now it is, and I beseech 
ycku'to let us join our lives in one, and seek the hap- 
piness of the gods in ea^ other’s perpetual presence.” 
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But,i as if suddenly recollecting herself, Jasmine 
withdrew her hand from his, and, standing up be- 
fore him with quivering lip and eyes full of tears, 
said— 

“ No. It can never be.” 

O 

“ Why not ? ” Said Tu, in alarmed surprise. 

“ Because I am hound to Wei.” 

“ What 1 • Does Wei know your secret ? ” 

“ No. But do you remember when I shot that arrow 
in front of your study ? ” 

“ Perfectly,” said Tu. “ But what has that to do 
with it?” 

“Why, Wei discovered my name on the shaft, and 
*1, to keep my secret, told him that it Wiis my sister’s 
name. * He then wanted to marry my -pister, and I 
undertook, fool that I was, to arrange it for him.- 
Now I shall be obliged to confess the truth, and he 
will have a right to claim me instead of my supposed 
sister.” 

“But,” said Tu, “I have a prior right to that*of 
Wei, for it was I who found the arrow. And in tkis 
matter I shall be ready to outface him at all 'hazards. 
But,” he added, “ Wei, I am sure, is not the man to 
take an unfair advantage of you.” * * 

“ Do you really think so ? ” asked Jasmine. 

“ Certainly I do,” said Tu. 

“Then— rfhen — I shall be — very glad,'* said poor 
Jasmine, hesitatingly, overcome with bashfulness, but 
full of joy. 

At which gracious consent Tu recovered the hand 
which had been withdrawn from his, and JasmioE 
sank again into the ch^ at his side. 
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“ But, Tu, dear,” she wid, after a-pause, “ there is 
something else that I must tell you before 1 can feel 
that my confessions are over.” < ^ 

“ What ! You have not engaged yourself to any 
one else, have you ? ” said Tu, laughing. « 

“ Yes, I have,” she replied, with & smile ; and she 
then gave her lover a full and particular account of 
how Mr King had proposed to her on biihalf of his 
cousin, and how she had accepted her. 

“How could you frame your lips to utter such 
untruths ? ” said Tu, half laughing, and half in 
earnest. ‘ 

“Oh, Tu, falsehood is so easy and truth so diffi- 
cult sometimes. But I feel that I have been very, 
very wicked^’ said poor Jasmine, covering her face, 
with her hands. 

• “Well, you certainly have got yourself into a 
pretty hobble. So far as 'I can make out, you are 
at tlio present moment engaged to one young lady 
and two young men.” 

The situation, thus expressed, was so comical, that 
Jasmine conld not refrain from laughing through her 
tears ; but, after a somewhat lengthened consultation 
with her loVer, her face recovered its wonted serenity, 
and round it hovered a halo of happiness whidi added 
light aiid beauty to every feature. There is soxhe- 
thing particularly .entrancing in receiving. I^ &st 
confidences of a pure and loving soul So Tu thly^ght 
on this occasion, and while Jasmine was pouring the 
most secret workings of hec Almost being into his 
Car,* those poet oif the Sung dynasty came 

mesistibly inl^ his miiid'^ 
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’Xifc sweet to see the flowers woo (ho sun, 

To watch the quaint wiles of tlie ouuinq dovo. 

But sweeter far to hear the dulcet tones 
Of her one Hhves confessing her gieat lo\c.*’ 

But th^ ici an end to everything, even to the 
‘Confucian Anftlects,’ and so there was also to this 
lovers’ colloquy. * For just as Jusmiuo was exphtiniiig, 
for the twentieth time, the origin and basis of her . 
love for Tu, a waiter entered to aunoutiee the arrival 
of her luggage. 

“1 don't know quite,” said Tu, “where we are 
to put your two But, by the by,” be added, as 

the thought stniek him, “did you really tmvcl all 
the way in the company of tlieso two men only?” 

“ ^)h, Tu," said Jasmine, laughing, i‘ 1 have some- 
thing else to eonfesb to you.” 

“ What I another lover ^ ” said Tu, aifecting horror 
and surprise. • 

“ No ; not another lover, but another woman. 
The short, stout one is a woman, and came as* my 
maid. She is the wife of ‘Tlie Dragon.’” 

• “Well, now have you told mo all’’ For 1 am 
getting so confused about the peojile you have tmns- 
formed from women to men, that I shall *have doubts 
about my own sex next.” • 

“Yes, Tu, dear; now you know all,” spid dasmine, 
laughing.* But not all the gqpd news which W'as 
in store for him, for scarcely had Jasmine done 
speaking when a letter arrived from Ins friend in 
the Board of War, who wrote to say that he hod suc- 
ceeded in getting the Military lutmidaut oi Mien^ 
transferred to a post in provisiice (XT Kwimgsi, 

2 E * 
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and that the departure of 'this noxious official would 
mean the release of the Colonel, as he alone was the 
Colonel’s accuser. This news added oqe more note 

to the chord of 



joy which had 
'been making 
harmony in 
Jasmine’s heart 
for some hours, 
and readily she 
agreed with Tu 
that they 
should set off 
homewards on 
the follOVing 
morning. 

With no such 
adventure as 
that which had 
attended Jas- 
mine’s journey * 
to the capital,* 
they reached 
Mienchu, and, 
to their delight, 
were received 
by the Ocdonelj 
in his own ya- 
mun. After 


congratulating 

him; on hip release, which Jaanine took care he 


should understand was due entirely to Tu’s exmtions. 
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i gave him a full account of her various’ experi* 
iehcies on the road and at the capital. 

, “ It is like a story out of a book of marvels,” said 
her father, and even now you have not exhausted 
all the necessary explanations. For, since my re- 
lease, your friend Wei has been here to ask for my 
daughter in marriage. From some quei^ions I put 
to him, he is evidently unaware that you are my. 
only daughter, and I therefore put hioi off and 
told him to wait until you returned. He is in a 
very impatient state, and, no doubt, will be over 
shortly.” 

Nor was the Colonel wrong, for almost immediate- 
ly Wei was announced, who, after expressing the 
genuine pleasure he felt at seeing Jasmine again, 
began at once on the subject which filled his mind. 

“ I onv ISO glad,” he said, “ to have this opportunity 
of asking you to explaid matters. At present 1 am 
completely nonplussed. On my return from Peking 
I inquired of one of your father’s servants abot^f his 
daughter. ‘He has not got one,’ quoth the man. 

I went to another, and he said, 'You mean the 
“young noble,” I suppose.’ ‘No, I don’t,’ I said, 

‘ I mean his sister.’ ' Well, that is the <ftily daughter 
I' know of,’ said . he. Then I went to your father, 
and all 1 could get out of him was, ' W/ut tintil the 
“ youhg Tioble ” comes home.’ •Please tell •me what 
all this means.” • \ 

“Your great desire is to marry a beautiful and 
accomplished girl, is it nqt?,” ^id Jasmine. 

“That certainly is my wikh',” said. WeL 
“Well, then,” said Jasmipe, “I can assure you 
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tSist your betrothal j>resent is iu the hand of such 
a one, and a girl whom to look at is to love.” 

“Tliat may be,” said Wei, “bmt my wish is tq 
marry your sister.” 

• “Will you go and talk to Tu about cit?” said 
Jasmine, who felt that the subject wal becoming too 
difficult for her, and whose confidence in Tu's wisdom 
.was unbounded, “ and he will explain it all*to yoiu” 

Even Tu, however, found it somewhat difficult to 
explain Jasmine’s sphinx - like mysteries, and on 
certain points Wei showed a disposition to be any- 
thing but satisfied. Jasmine’s engagement to Tu 
implied his rejection, and he was disposed to be 
splenetic and disagreeable about it. His pride was 
touched, and his irritation he was inclined to 
impute treachery to his friend and deceit to Jasmine. 
To the first charge Tu had a ready answer, but the 
second was all the more anfloying because there was 
some truth in it. However, Tu was not in the 
humour to quarrel, and being determined to seek 
peace and ensue it, he overfooked Wei's innuendoes ' 
and mode* out the best case he could for his bride. * 
On Miss King’s beauty, virtues, and ability be en- 
larged with*a 'health of diction and power of imag- 
ination which, astonished himseU^: and Jasmine i^o, 
to whom, he^ afterwards repeated the convention. 
“Why, Th, dem,” ^d that artless maiden, “how 
can you know all this about Miss King ? You have 
never seen her, and I am sure I never told you hfdf 
of ^ this.” 

Don’t ask questions,” said the enraptured Tu!, 

“ Let 'it be enough for. you to know that Wei is as 
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eagei^ jfpr the possession o^ i^liss. King «s he «ra8 for 
your sister, and that he has promised, to be my best' 
ipan at our wedding to-nuHrow.” 

And Wei was as good as his word. With every 



regard to ceremony and aodeht usage, the marriage 
Tu and Jasmine was edebrated in the presence nf 
relatives imd friends, who, atteacted by the novelty 


mery regktni to ftrauony 4imt oMiei^ni the nuirria^e of Tu atuijiumine 

etlebreUed in the presence of relatives and friends, ” 
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of the ‘antecedent (;^umstances, came from all parts 
of the country to witness the nuptials. By Tu’s 
especial instructions also a prominence was ijlowe^ 
to Wei, which gratified his vanity, and smoothed 
down the ruffled feathers of his conceit. • 

Jasmine thought that no time sBould be lost in 
reducing Miss King to the same spirit of acquiescence 
to which Wei had been brought, and on the evening 
of her wedding-day she broached the subject to Tu. 

“ I shall not feel, Tu, dear,” she said, “ that I have 
gained absolution for my many deceptions until that 
very forward Miss King has been thlked over into 
marrying Wei; and I insist, therefore,” she added, 
with an amount of hesitancy which reduced the de* 
nmud to the level of a phimtive appeal, “that we 
start to-morrow for C^’^ngtu to see the young 
woman.” 

“Ho! ho!” replied Tu,* intensely amused at her 
attempted bravado. “These are brave words, and 
I suppose that I must humbly register your decrees.” 

“ Oh, Tu I you know wiiat I mean. You know * 
that, like 'a child who takes a delight in conquering* 
toy armies, I love to fancy that 1 can command so 
strong a nftn'as you are. But, Tu, if you knew 
how absolutely I rely on your judgment, you would 
homour*my /oily and say * yes.’ ” 

There.was a subtle incense of love and flattery 
about this appeal which, backed as ^it was by a look 
of tenderness and beauty, made it irresistible; and 
thejarrangements for the journey were made in strict 
acKH^ance with Jasmine’s wishes. 

On arriving at the inp which was so full of chasten- 
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iDg ^0pories to Jasmine, 'Tu sent his card .to Mr 
Kinj^ RdiPt flattered by the attention paid him by so 
emin^t a scholar, cordially invited Tu to his house. 

* “To what,” he said, as Tu, responding to his in- 
vitation, entered his reception-hall, “ am I to attribute 
the honour of receiving your illustrious steps in my 
mean apartments’? ” 

“ I have* heard,” said Tu, “ that the beautiful Miss 
King is your Excellency’s cousin, and having a friend 
who is desirous of gaining hqr hand, I have come to 
plead on his behalf.” 

“I regret tef say,” replied King, “that your Ex- 
cellency has come too late, as she has already received 
an engagement token from a Mr Wdn, who passed 
here*lately on his way to Peking.” , 

“ Mr W6n is a friend of mine also,” said Tu, “ and 
it w'as because I knew that his troth was already 
plighted that I ventured* to come on behalf of him 
of whom I have spoken.” 

“ Mr Wdn,” said King, “ is a gentleman and a 
scholm^, and having given a betroth present. Re is 
•certain to communicate with us direct in cflse of any 
difficulty.” 

“ Will you, old gentleman,” * said Ttf, producing the 
lines whidi Miss King had sent Jasmine, “ jtmt cast 
your eyes over these verses, written to.W6D*by your 
cousin ? •Feeling most regretfully that he weus unable 
to fulfil his engagement, Wto gave tliese to me as 
a testimony of the truth of what I now tell you.” 

King took the papet handed him by Tu, and 
cognised at a glance his coumn-s handwritings 
* A tens of respect.. 
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Alas 1 ” he said, “ Mr Wdu told us he was ea^iaged, 
but, not believing him, I urged him to consent to 
many my cousin. If you will excuse me, sir,” he 
added, “I will consult with the lady as to what 
should be done.” , 

After a short absence he returned*. 

“ My cousin is of opinion,” he* said, “ that she 
cannot enter into any new engagement until Mr W4n 
has come here himself and received back the betrothal 
present which he gave her on parting.” 

“ I dare not deceive you, old gentleman, and will 
toll yon at once that that betrothal present was not 
WiVs, but w.is my unworthy friend Wei’s, and came 
into WtVs possession in a way that I need not now 
explain.” , 

“Still,” said King, “my cousin thinks Mr W6u. 
should present himself here in person and tell his 
owm story ; and I must say that I am of her opinion.” 

“ It is quite impossible that Mr W6n should return 
here,” replied Tu ; “ but my ‘ stupid thorn ’ ^ is in the 
adjoining hostelry, and would be most happy to ex- 
plain fully to Miss King W6n’s entire inability to 
play the part of a husband to her.” 

“ If your hofiourable consort would meet my cousin, 
she, I, am sure, will be glad to talk the matter over 
with her.” 

With ,Tu’s |)ermission, Miss King’s maid was sent 
to the inn to invite Jasmine to call on her mistress. 
The maid, who was the same who had acted as Miss 
King’s messenger on the former occasion, |^ced 
long earnestly at Jasmine. Her features wore 

» ww#. 
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fRSuhar to her, but she could not associate them with 
any liulj of her acquaintance. As she conducted her 
to Kiss King’s apartments, she watched her btealthil}', 
and became more and more puzzled by her api)ear- 
ance. MJss £^g received her with civility, and 
after exchangii^ wishes that each might be giunted 
ten thousand ble&sings, Jasmine said, smiling — 

“ Do you recognise Mr VV6n ? ’’ 

*Mi88 King looked at her, and seeing in her a like- 
ness to her lielovctl, said — 

“ What relation are you to him, lady ? ” 

“ I am his self ! " said Jasmine. 

Miss King opened her eyes wide at this startling 
announcement, and gazed earnestly at her. 

“ tiaiysdi 1 ” cried her maid, <*lappipg her hands, 
“I thought there was a wonderful likeness between 
the lady and Mr AVSn. But who would have thought 
that she was he ? ” • 

“But what made you disguise yourself in that 
fashion ? ” asked Miss King, m an abashed and some- o 
what vexed tone. 

• " My &ther was in difficulties,” said JasnSinc, “ and 

as it was necessary that I should go to Peking to 
plead for him, 1 dressed as a man for l9ie*convcmence 
of travel. You will remember that in the fimt in- 
stance 1 declined your flattering ovuiliurcB, but when 
1 found ibat you persisted in, your proppsal, not 
being able to explain the trnth, I thought the best 
thing to do was to huid you my friend’s betrothal 
present whidi 1 had with me, intending to return 
and explain mattern. Aod yon wflil admit that in 
one thing 1 was trathfld." 

2b. 
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“ Whilt was that ? ” asked the maid. 

“Why,” answered Jasmine, “I said that if I did 



ndt mar ry youT lady 1 woiuld Wisiy 

woman.' 


JIfiss ojpmted her eyes wide at this startiiag anncuncemeftt,' 
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yes,” said the maid, Jaughing, “ybu have 
kept your faith royally there.” 

, "The friend I ©peak of,” continued Jasmine, "has 
now taken his doctor’s degree, and this stupid hus* 
band an4 wife have come from Mienchu to tnako 
you a proposal on his behalf.” 

Mias King was not one who could readily take in 
an entirely new and startling idea, and she sat with, 
a*half-dazcd look staring at Jasmine without utter- 
ing a word. If it had not been for the maid, the 
conversation would have ceased, but that young 
woman was determined to probe the matter to the 
bottom. 

" You have not told us,” she said, " the gentleman’s 
name. And will you explain why you call him your 
friend? How could you be on terms of friemlship 
with him?” 

“From my childhood,” haid Jasmine, “I have always 
dressed as a boy. I went to a boys’ school " 

“ Haiyah I ” interjected the maid. 

“And afterwards 1 joined my husband and this 
gentleman, Mr Wei, in a reading party.’^ 

“ Didn’t they discover your secret ? ” 

“No.” 

“Never?” 

“Never.” 

“ ThatSs odd,” said the maid., “ Bi\t will you tell 
us something about this Mr Wei ? ” 

Upon this, Jasmine launched out in a glowing 
eulogy upon her friend. She expatiated with fervour 
on hb youth, good looks, learning and prospedts, 
and with sudli efieot did she .speak, that Miss King, 
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who began to take in the situation, ended by accent- 
ing cordially Jasmine’s proposal. 

“ And now, lady, you must stay and dine witl^ 
me,” said Miss King, when the bargain was struck, 
“ while my cousin entertains your husband in the 
hall.” 

At this meal the beginning of a friendship was 
, formed lietwcen the two ladies which lasted ftver after- 
wards, though it was somewhat unevenly ludance'd. 
Jasmine’s stronger nature felt compassion mingled 
with liking for the pretty doll-like Miss King, while 
that young la<ly entertiuned the profouudest admira- 
tion for her guest. 

There was nothing to delay the fulfilment oj the 
engagement thus happily oi’ranged, and at the next 
full moon Miss King had an oiiportunity of com- 
paring her bridegroom with the picture which Jas- 
mine had drawn of him. * 

Scholars are plentiful in China, but it was plainly 
impossible that men of such, distinguished learning as 
Tu and Wei should be left among the unemployed, 
and almost immediately after their marriage they 
were appointed to important posts in the empire. 
Tu rose raj^idly to the highest rank, and died, at 
a good old age. Viceroy of the Metropolitan Province 
and senfor guardian to the heir-apparent. Wei was 
not so snpreipely fortunate, but then, as*Tu used 
to .say, “he had not a Jasmine to help him.” 




LOVE AND ALCHEMY. 

F was a lovely autumn evening, when a young 
man, dressed in the height of fashion, sat in the 
verandah of one of the villas which dot the bank of 
the beautiful western Lake of Hangchow, gazing at 
the exquisite landscape which lay before him. The 
*8un had just sunk below the mountains on tlie western 
shore of the lake, and its lingering rays were still 
touching with gold the hill -tops and 'the highest 
branches of the tallest trees. At* the moment of 
the disappearance of the sun a cool .breeze had 
sprung up, bringing refreshment; and ipnewsd vigour 
on its wing. Mr Pan, for that was the young man’s 
name, was looking with admiration on the scene 
before him. He was one of those men who are 
easily affected by the sight of the beautiful, afid 
in his . wonderment at the , exquisite i^tare of 
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colouring thrown o.ver the lake and the iskuds 
which diversified its surface, he roM from hi9 seat 
and bent forward over the railing ef the balcony wit^ 
an eager attitude, which was in entire disregard of the 
Oonfucian directions as to the positions prqper to the 
person of a “ superior man.” ^ • 

It was plain, from the deep lines which marked 
^ Pan's youthful features, that this was ndt by any 
means the first time that nature had mastered fhe 
rules of propriety, and it was obvious that the 
workings of his mind had not infrequently produced 
excitement such as was fatal to the dhlm engendered 
by rites and ceremonies. And such, indeed, was the 
case. His excitable imagination had at an early age 
seduced him /rom the eminently correct, though 
rather prosy, literature of the Oonfucian school, and 
had led him into the wild rhapsodical writings of the 
early Taoist prophets. From thdr fascinating pages 
he learned the oneness of matter, that life and death 
were the same things under varpng conditions, and 
that as it was within the power of man to perpetuate 
the joys oT life by use of elixirs from the isles of riie ' 
blest, BO it was also possible for him to transmute the 
commonest metals into their most precious shapesi by 
the application of the philosopher’s stone. 

Beiuj* ricji and enthusiastic, he had devoted him- 
self with, the keenest^ relish to discover the secrets by 
w'hich the higL priests of the Taoist ;faith had been 
able to convert the merest dross into gold and sti- 
ver. After the most approved models of antiqui^, 
he built a laboratory in the garden of his house 
at Singling, ahd fantished it wi^ tlm ii^ac«i. 
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cmcibleA, fnd other paraphernalia necessary for the 
accompliehment of his great task. Sums of money, 
which, if devoted (to any other purpose, he would 
have coBsideted extravagant, he expended without 
question qn the ingredaents which composed the 
mysterious ton by which he was to bo made the 
richest of the rich. Bepcated failures had in no way 
damped his ardour; for was it not a fact, that on 
ca^h occasion he had been on the point of success, 
when some unforeseen accident had just snatched the 
prize from his grasp? It was after one such mis- 
fortune when, the moment when the mass of metal 
in the crucible was assuming the yellow tinge which 
marked its conversion to the precious metal, a demon 
of misfortune in the shape of a fox h^l looked in at 
the door, which by some accident had blown open, 
and the subtle metal, influenced by the pr^ence of 
the ill-omened creature, hod turneil black m an in- 
stant, as though it had been blasted. 

In proportion to his hopes, which had on that occa- 
sion lieeii raised higher tinui ever, Pan’s disappoiut- 
■ ment now was bitter ; and so completely upset was 
he by his constant watching, and by his blighted 
expectations, that his friends adviseS him to seek 
rest and reii^hment in change of scene and surwiund- 
ings. It was in obedience to these recoipmendations 
that he betook himself to the '^illa on the. Western 
Lake, where we now find him. With rapt admiration 
on the evening in question, which was about a wqek 
after his arrival, he gazed on the beauties before him 
until, to his imagination, the features of the land- 
scape assumed the aspect of 1^ fabled ishuids of the 
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blest, avtd befell to wondenng what manner of persons 
were the hourl and* genii of the place, While thus 
lost in the pleasures of imagination, his attention 
was drawn to a sumptuously-fitted-up yacht, whic$ 
was brought from a neighbouring boat-h(nise to the 
landing-place at the adjoining villa,* which on that 
day had received its tenants. So 'entirely was the 
appearance of the vessel in keeping with bis fanciful 
' dreams, that its actuality in no way disturbed the 
tenor of his thoughts, and when, presently, a hand- 
some, gaily-dressed man led a lady of exquisite beauty 
on to the yacht, followed by a numbet*of servants and 
singing-girls, the illusion was complete. 

So fascinated was Pan by the beauty of the lady, 
tliat he was lost to a perception of all other surround- 
ing objects, intently he watched the yacht as it 
sailed out into the lake, and as the sound of minstrelsy 
was wa^cd over the waters *from her deck, he longed 
for that spiritual elixir which had enabled some of 
the* greatest of alchemists to annihilate space and 
fomt, and which might eilable him to bask even 
spiritually in the presence of such ineffable loveliness. « 
Absorbed in his thoughts he remained motionless, 
until, hours* afterwards, the vessel was borne i^ain 
lightly over thee waves to the landing-place, when 
merry thrills of joyous laughter, testifying to the 
enjoyment which the xpy^^gers had experienced on 
their cruise, delighted his ears. 

^he shades of night prevented Pan from seeing 
more than dimly the figures of the pleasure-seekers ; 
but he' recognised the object of his admiration, and 
only Withdrew from the verandah when.t]m door df' 
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the clo£^ upon her.* KestlesB e^ted^. he 
wandered' round- the home of tlic lady, and in the 
morning he sauntered along the shores of the lake 
m the vague hope that he might have an opportunity 



** A handsme^^iif^retstd man Ud a lady ^exquisite beauty an to the yacht'' 


of making the acquaintance of the happy possessor 
of so priceless a jewel Once he flattered himeelf 
that he saw the lady herself at an upp^ wiBtd(»f» ' 
and he diew hear’ t^; make a cloeer inspection. * But 
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great \^as his disappointment wheh he found that 
the form which had attracted him was that of a 
singularly ill-fatoured old womans who was engage^ 
in washing clothes^ and who very nearly drenched 
him to the skin by throwing the contents of her 
basin over the wall close to the spot^Mere he stood. 
Disheartened, but not in despair, he turned for 
, auother stroll by the lake. By a turn of her wheel 
Fortune now befriended him. For, on his retifm 
towards his villa, he saw his happy neighbour saun* 
teriug towards him, and talking as he walked to a 
beautifully sleek pet mocking-bird, \^hich he carried 
perched on a crooked stick of ivory, to which one 
leg of the bird was fastened by a golden thread. 
As the two mt^ approached each other the stranger 
looked up from his bird with an engaging smile 
towards Pan, who, encouraged by his friendly atti- 
tude, made him a deep obeisance. The stranger ap- 
peared pleased by this advance, and, having bowed 
in Return with all ceremony, asked Pan what his 
“ honomable surname ” and “ exalted personal name ” * 
might be. Pan implied that his “ despicable surname ”* 
was Pan, and that his "mean personal name” was 
Kientsdng. * By a similar process he learned that 
his new friend’s name vras Le Kwaitso. The two 
men new Qntcred into conversation, in the course 
of whicli Pa^ was made aware that Le came from 
Chungchow, and that he was paying a visit to the 
beautiful Western Lake for rest and enjoyment. 

* -“It seems difficult to suppose,” said Pan, "that 
sly honourable elder brother can be in seed of 
fest, seeing that ho ^has constantly about him in. 
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abo^i^nce aQ that can* make life enviable and 
enjo 5 fa'ble.” 

^ “ It is true,” rejilied Le, “ that 1 now have wealth 
at my command, and wealth into which I cun dip 
at will without diminishing it. But it has not always 
been so, and it^is ’only after much study and many 
disappointments that 1 have reached my present posi- 
tion of complete independence.” 

•Pan had not intended his remark to refer only to* 




** s/rang'€t looked up from his bird with an engaffing j/z/f/r." 

• • 

Le’s wealth, and he was at iBrst shocked tlmt his 
friend should so undervalue his beautiful wife, for so 
she turned out to be, as not* to. mention h^r among 
the blessings he enjoyed. But Le’s rcferene.e to a 
wealth which could be used at will without diminish- 
ing the store directed his thoughts into another and 
quite an unexpected direction. ^ 

“ My ddmr brother talks in riddles,” said Fan, hut*' 
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riedly, and with a mqst un-Confucian a^tatfdn ; hW 
can wealth be expended and not diminished except 
by the art which filled the coffers of Hen Chenchun.*’J 

Le smiled, and said, “ Perhaps you are right.” 

“ If that be so,” replied Pan, “ I beseaph you to 
divulge to your younger brother t^s great secret. 
For years I have toiled in pursuit of this object, 
and though sometimes I have nearly gained it, the 
piize has by some misfortune been invariably snatched 
from ray hand.” 

“ It is not a matter to be lightlj^ divulged,” said 

Lc. “ If I could really believe ; but no, what 

reason have I to suppose that you are a fit recipient 
of the hidden mystery? But come and dine^with 
me this evening on my yacht, and we will talk further 
on these matters.” 

Pan giatefully accepted the invitation, and the 
two men parted. Once Phn turned round to look 
after the alcliemist, and watched his retreating figure, 
resfijendent with the choicest silks and satins, and 
possessing all the grace and dignity of a scholar, as, ” 
with sauntering steps, he chirrupped to his bird, ’ 
which fluttered in response to the length of his i^ldeii 
cord.. t ' • 

Punctual to a‘ moment. Pan vrent to Le’s landing- 
stage. As he had sat over a bottle of wine in the t 
early par^ of j^he afternoon he had wondered for the 
firpt time whether by any chance the lovely Mrs Le 
would accompany her husband on that evening’s 
cruise. Her presence, he had felt, would add a new 

.^A ({felelnated aldtemist of the thiid centniy vho had learned the 
■ecret of WMWting base me^ into gdd. 
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t(^^r«xp3iao«tibn wMch he hoped wss f<Mrth* 
coa^^. ^ie, he knew, would not be in ecc<nrdanee 
the rules of 'strict propnety, but then, he 
thought to himself, may liot a man possessing such 
a secret above dl conventionalities. 

However, wk^n the time came Mrs Le was not 
present. In other respects the dinner w'os all that 
could be* desired. The viands were excellent; the 
wine was of the choicest kinds; the music which 
accompanied the feast was bright and joyous; and 
Le’s conversation, which never flagged, was marked 
by scholarly knowledge and brilliancy of dwition. At 
fbe conclusion of the repast, which lasted an inordin- 
ate time, the two diners, satiated with the good things 
on ^e table, threw themselves bocl^ on the dilran 
and lazily smoked the {lipcs w'hich were carried to 
their lips and lighted by two very pretty attendant 
maidens, whose names, off Pan afterwards discovered, 
were “Autumn Moon ” and “ Springday Cloud.” 

After smoking for a few minutes in silence, ’Pan 
said : “ May I ask you, sir, to continue to your lowly 
pupiVyour instructions of this morning?” 

“ I have been thinking over our conversatiem,” said 
Le; “and, believing you to be a genuine inquirer, 
I have made up my mind to admit you into the 
mystical body of the initiated.” At the§e words Pan 
raised himself on his elbowv apd leaqed epgerly to- 
wards the alchemist. “I have learned,” continued 
Le, “ the secret of the nine transmutations wliich^ by 
the virtue of tan, convert lead and mercury into gold 
wd silver. And since 1 am of opinion that cvCry 
hoidw of so vut a secret diould ensure it a'gainst 
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being lost by imparting it to a pupil, I am wiUing'to 
make known to you the materials of the mystic tan, 
and the method by which it is to be used. But tbis 
only on one condition, and that is, that you give me 
your word of honour that you never will, directly 
or indirectly, tell the secret to a soul^xcept in after- 
years to the one pupil whom you shall choose as your 
scientific heir.” • 

“I promise with my whole heart,” said Pan, tSn- 
thusiastically. 

“That is well,” said the alchemist. “And now, 
when are we to set to work ? I would invite you to 
visit me at Chungchow, where I live, but the distandb 
is so great that I hesitate to do so.” 

“ But will not my Ijeucvolent elder brother honour 
my humble cot\age with his presence ? I have there 
all that is neccssaiy for our work except the know- 
ledge, which you, O my master, would supply.” 

“ I should be delighted to visit your honourable 
palifce ; but were I to, I should not know what to do 
with my wife, as I should not like her to travel home 
alone, and I cannot leave her in a strange place like < 
this.” • 

“Though* a •bachelor,” said Pan, “my humble 
dwelling is a large one, and if the honohiable lady 
would condescend to enter my door I would set apart ; 
a compound for her residence.” • 

With considerable reluctance, which kept Pan in 
a. torture of suspense, the alchemist assented to this 
arrangement, and when the two friends parted at the 
whariP, the day was arranged for their, departure for 
Sungkiang. 
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TTo describe the joy which filled Pan’s heart at the 
double prospect l^fore him of learning the great 
jaystery, and of •entertaining the lovely Mrs Le, 
would bo quite impossible. With eady dawn he 
sent a twisted 'servant to Sungkiang to see that 
everything was\>ut in order for the reception of his 
guests, and at the same time he wrote a note on red 
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paper inviting the alchemist to a sail op the lake in 
a yacht which he hired for the qpcusioip TJic invita> 
tion was accepted, and the expedition proved epu- 
nently snceessfuL Both guest and host were, in 
excellent spirits, and in the interval between the 
small repasts of wine and tea, which diversified 1!he 
day, the conversation turned, always on Pan’s initia* 
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tive, oir the buning question of the txansmiitatibn, 
of metals. ** And now,” he said, on one such oocm^, 
«to come to the practical point ofrwap and meiAs^ 
What shall you require for the operation ? ” 

''First of all,” repUed the alchemist, ''^is neces- 
sary to have eertain quantities of,^ure gold and 
dilver, which form, as we call them, the mothers of 
the 4;old and silver, because they give birth to and 
nourish the product which is obtained. The mother- 
metals must be carefully purified before they are put 
in the crucible. They must then be submitted to nine 
fusions, during whicli must be added 'to them chemi- 
cals known 'as ‘yellow germo’ and ‘coagulated snow.' 
When the moment arrives for opening the crucible, 
a small quantity of the mystic tan powder must be 
thrown in, when the masses of metal become trans- 
muted at once into the finest gold and silver.” 

“ How much of the mothdr-metab do you require ? ” ‘ 
“ That depends on the amount of gold and silver 
you*^wish to obtain. The greater the quantity of 
mother-metal, the more powciful is the actirm of the 
tan. Thus, if any one were to put into the crucible 
a considerable weight of gold, he might become 
possessed ot ridhes before which the wealth of the 
State would appear as nothing.” 

" My resemcces are moderate,” said Fan, " but I ' 
can scraps together {feveral millions of taeli,^ which 
I win place at your disposal” 

Fan was too absorbed in the prospect of the wealth 
before him to notice a queer twinkle in the alchnwitfa 
the men tion of sum a^vtailatde, and hijt luiAd 










